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ECONOMICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 


Political economists, in their zeal for scientific advance, 
have concentrated their attention upon technical discussions. 
They have dwelt upon disputed topics and have rejoiced 
in the discovery of new truth. But they have overlooked 
the more obvious economic laws and phenomena which are 
of general interest. Economic controversy at any particular 
time wages around certain points selected, not because they 
are really the points of public interest, but for reasons con- 
nected with the internal development of the science. The 
makers of text-books innocently suppose that this contro- 
versial literature is suitable material for their purpose, and 
the result is that the body of economic truth over which 
there is little or no controversy finds no adequate expression. 
The economic literature, in consequence of the absence of 
these leading ideas, is defective, and creates a false impres- 
sion of the relation between the established and accepted 
facts of Political Economy and its disputed propositions. 

As long as the text-books reflect the tone of the literature, 
there is small chance of introducing economics into the 


*A lecture given in the Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, Philadelphia, July 18, 1894. 
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schools unless this technical literature is avoided and a returp 
made to those first principles which lie back of all discus- 
sions. ‘These principles are of so general a character and of 
so simple a nature that they enter naturally iuto the child’s 
world and can be illustrated by many striking examples 
based upon the experience of children. While the actions 
of the adult are much more complex than those of a child, 
the motives in the two cases are not as different as might be 
supposed. It is possible, therefore, to use the material of a 
child’s life to prepare him for the more intricate economic 
world with which he will become familiar when a man. 

It is generally conceded that the basis of political economy 
is found in the theory of utility. It is the aim of economies to 
discover how to increase our utility and how to reduce our 
cost. We must develop this theory of utility in all its phases 
if we really wish to get at the economic forces operating in 
any community. But the economists have touched upon this 
theory merely at one point. Those familiar with political 
economy know what I mean by the law of final utility. This 
law is all-important in questions relating to the theory of 
value. We must know something about degrees of utility 
before we can determine what the value of commodities is, 
but the problem of value, vital as it is to us, has no interest 
for children, because their life is not a life of cost. The cost 
of articles consumed by children is borne by parents or 
friends, and if they have acquired an interest in the cost of 
commodities, it is due to their environment, or false notions 
of their teachers. I do not mean to deny that, as has been 
asserted by so many economists, the ideas of value and cost 
can be presented to the children in public schools, but I do 
say that other doctrines derived from the theory of utility 
are of much more importance to the children of the public 
schools, and to adults as well. We should be much better 
off if we would develop first these fundamental ideas in our 
social life as well as in the life of our children. 

The theory of utility is not so formidable as it seems at 
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first sight. It is merely a conscious reckoning of our pleas- 
ures and pains. Passions and strong feelings are best con- 
trolled by analysis of our pleasures and pains into their parts 
so that we can determine the degree of each feeling and give 
toita proper weight in determining our actions. If we do 
not consciously sum up our pleasures and pains and compare 
them, the strong unanalyzed feelings of the moment carry us 
along, determining our conduct to the detriment of our per- 
manent welfare. Experience cannot properly guide our 
actions until the habit is acquired of separating these momen- 
tary impulses into their parts and comparing the benefit or 
injury of each part with the results of past actions. This 
conscious analytical attitude gives us the principles of action 
which form the theory of utility. 


Initial and Final Utility. 


It is important for children to understand the difference 
between the initial and the final utility of a given quantity 
of goods. ‘The first portion of an article we consume gives 
us more pleasure than the second; the second more than 
the third; and the third more than the fourth. In other 
words, we have a decreasing utility with each increase in 
the quantity of goods. Any one having four cups of coffee 
will recognize that the intensity of the pleasure from the 
first cup is greater than that from the last. As matured 
persons we look on the problem of valuing commodities in 
this way. If I have four apples and lose one, I lose, not the 
pleasure I get from the first apple, but the pleasure I get 
from the fourth. With the child, however, as in the brute 
world, the estimate is different. The child’s estimate of 
utility is based on his initial desire. He is thinking of the 
first pleasure he will get, and does not realize that if a part 
of what is before him is taken by some one else his loss is 


Let me illustrate by taking the case of a lion that has cap- 
tured a deer. If another animal tries to take a portion of 
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the spoil the lion resents the act because he does not realize 
that he can eat only a portion of it. He only recognizes that 
he has an intense desire for meat. He is not thinking of por. 
tions of food but of food asa unit. Our children act the same 
way. It is natural for them to think of commodity and not 
of portions of commodity. They can very easily be taught 
the difference between the two ways of estimating if the facts 
are presented in the right way. On all sides we can see the 
injury to the child due to his failure to understand this differ. 
ence. If he understood the fact that his interest lay in the 
final utility, and not in the initial utility, his conduct would 
be more generous and he would be willing to let some por- 
tions of each commodity go to other persons. We have all 
seen children at table hungrily watching their elders served 
first, while they suffer as much as if they would receive 
nothing. ‘This is an error in their reasoning, an error which 
can be corrected very soon if the proper facts are presented 
to them. ‘They do not realize that one portion of a com- 
modity is no more valuable to them than another portion 
and that a part can be given away without much loss. 

If one boy has apples to-day and another boy will have 
apples to-morrow, both will get more pleasure from the 
apples if one gives a part of his apples to the other than 
if each tried to eat all his own himself. If one has two 
apples and gets five units of pleasure out of the first and two 
units out of the second, he gets seven units of utility. Sup 
pose he divides his apples with the boy who has none to-day 
but will have some to-morrow. The boy gives away the 
apple which would only give him two units of pleasure. 
The two boys would then have ten units of utility. On the 
morrow the process is reversed. We have the seven units 
of utility again transformed to ten units by the generous 
action of the other boy. By a careful education we caf 
bring these important facts to the boy’s consciousness at @ 
much earlier period than they would come if we neglect 
them and let him find them out for himself. 
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In a Group of Pleasures and Pains, the Pains Should 
Precede the Pleasures. 

Under the conditions in which we live we can always dis- 
count pains by paying in advance, and increase pleasures 
by taking them last. If any decision involves pain, take 
the pain first and the pleasure will be increased. An indi- 
vidual desiring to avoid some present evil wrecks his future 
by trying to get pleasures to-day instead of manfully facing 
the present evil. No habit is more pernicious than that 
of catching at any present good and blindly closing the eyes 
tothe miseries which flow from such conduct. The great 
majority of criminal acts are due to the choosing of the 
wrong alternative in such emergencies. Bad conduct is 
caused by trying to reverse the natural order, and to avoid 
present pain by eating your apple before you earn it. Per- 
sons who try to reverse this order run behind at the end 
of the year, get into prison, and suffer in many other ways. 

The benefits of saving, so vital to the welfare of individuals 
and of society, can be plainly illustrated if we can get the 
child to see that he can discount his pains and get compound 
interest on his pleasures. Economic welfare depends mainly 
upon forestalling pains by anticipating them and upon accu- 
mulating pleasures by delay. If a person waits until want 
stares him in the face, his utilities will be few and their cost 
high. Costs are reduced and utilities are increased by every 
industrial change that allows work to be done a longer time 
before the want to be satisfied appears. The indirect or 
serial methods of production lengthen the time between 
production and consumption permitting a better adjustment 
of man to nature. 

It is but a further development of the same thought 
that pains should be isolated and pleasures should be bound 
together by association. The imagination plays an impor- 
tant part in determining future conduct. It creates many 
binding associations about every future event through which 
the event is greatly magnified and distorted. A small pain 
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becomes a mountain of tribulation and misery if it is held iy 
prospect long enough to become associated with every other 
evil imaginable and possible. There are no greater sufferers 
than those who have allowed their possible pains to run 
together in imagination until any small pain in the future 
brings up and binds with it a mass of other imagined evils, 
Each prospective pain thus becomes a centre about which the 
imagination accumulates others until the action involving it 
seems to create a great disaster. One ought never to let the 
imagination play on pains, but ought always to isolate them 
and reduce them to the barest reality. 

Teachers and parents are apt to violate this principle. 
They seek to show that any little act will lead to dire disas- 
ter and thus teach the child to imagine new combinations of 
accumulated evils so as to deter him from the act to be avoided. 
It seems easy to keep children from bad acts by painting 
horrid pictures of the consequences flowing from them. A 
temporary end may be thus attained but at a fearful loss. 
The habit of visualizing pictures of horrid evils undermines 
the character of the child. It causes him to avoid or delay 
every act involving pain and unfits him for the economic 
world in which pains should precede pleasures. 

In matters of health the same unwise policy is pursued. 
If a child’s appetite fails him, it is awakened into activity by 
richer and more enticing food, when the failure should have 
been accepted as an indication of a tired stomach. A slight 
pain bravely faced at the start would have remedied the evil 
in a short time, but when it is delayed and when certain stimu- 
lating pleasures are pushed forward out of their proper order 
the whole system is deranged, new evils are added, and a 
long period of sickness follows, from which all pleasures are 
shut out. The delay of necessary pain is as dangerous as 
the delay of pleasures is wise. 

The habit of facing evils without delay is the basis of 
some of the best of the virtues. Courage, patience and 
fortitude are the outgrowth of this habit. When a brave 
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man sees an obstacle in the way of his future happiness, he 
does not temporize with it and let its evils accumulate. He 
faces it squarely on the first opportunity, knowing that 
whatever the outcome may be the pain is less if quickly met. 
The patient man does not let a present irritation lead to 
conduct that will create new evils for the future. Fortitude 
is shown by those who see that present evils are the neces- 
sary results of past acts, and are only aggravated by morbid 
attention or delay. 

Pains can often be converted into pleasures by isolating 
them and putting them ahead of the pleasures. Pains that 
are the indications of future pleasures become pleasurable 
through association. Hunger, when not associated with 
other pains, brings up the picture of the pleasant dinner 
soon to come. The pain is forgotten in the anticipated 
pleasure of the coming meal which is so vividly pictured by 
the imagination. It is also an error to think of the act of 
saving asa pain. While it is true that saving means a delay 
of some pleasure, and this by itself would not be agreeable, 
yet if the imagination pictures the accumulated benefits of 
saving, and does not make the denials involved in saving 
hideous through false associations, the feeling accompanying 
the act of saving will be pleasant and not painful. A fortune 
may be accumulated without any consciousness of the denials 
it involves if the efforts of production are isolated in thought, 
and reduced to a bare reality, while the imagination is given 
free play in picturing the accumulated pleasures which the 
future has in prospect. 

Much of the discomfort of summer is due to a violation 
of this principle that pains should be isolated and put before 
pleasures. Energy in a hot climate produces excessive per- 
spiration—something which most people desire to avoid. A 
host of evils is associated with it, and the imagination piles 
them up until a simple expedient of nature to preserve health 
is made to seem a dangerous nuisance. Colds, fevers, 
theumatism, malaria, and numerous other diseases are 
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associated in the imagination with perspiration, until it seems 
4 that the only healthy place in the summer is on some bleak 

mountain or at the seashore out of the reach of the summer’s 
sun and its effects. 

The inactivity and the insipid pleasures of a summer 
resort are not the best rest for active persons. Something 
more than a fan or a breeze on a hotel porch is needed to fit 
the system for a winter’s work. Yet this form of recreation, 
_ having been made an ideal, shuts out the more active sports 
that involve the expenditure of energy and exposure to the 
sun. Activity in summer becomes pleasurable if followed 
by a bath and by clean clothes. Perspiration should be 
associated with bathing and fresh clothes, and not with the 
discomforts of foul, damp clothes or with the diseases of care- 
lessness and filthiness. People living in a hot climate must 
be free bathers, or soon lose their energy. 

It is often overlooked in America that our ancestors 
came from a colder climate, where perspiration was not 
a normal condition in summer, and where heavy clothing 

even in the summer time was a necessity. Such a people 
: _ could do their work without much perspiration, and could 
4 


cling to their soiled clothes without danger. The habits 

of one age are not fit to become the ideals of the next, 

and yet they are often the most difficult parts of a civil- 

ization to change. Americans must disassociate perspira- 
- tion from disease and associate it with their pleasures if 
@e will preserve that energy and activity in summer 
; which the best utilization of our resources demand. Children 
should be taught this necessary fact if we wish them to be- 
come workers. Much of the inactivity and indolence of 
young men and young women is due to false ideals on 
this subject acquired when children. By a neglect of 
this principle we allow our children to grow up forming 
bad characters when we might put other possibilities 
within their reach and develop those qualities we know 
they should have. 
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A Life of Unalloyed Pleasure. 


The next problem is one of an ideal. Shall our ideal be 
to avoid pains and get as much pleasure as we can without 
pain, or shall we sum up our pains and pleasures and take 
that line of action which gives us the greatest surplus of 
pleasure? We are always acting on the one plan or on the 
other. We can so live, or at least, a very primitive com- 
munity could so live, as to get many commodities without 
pain. A people who make it their rule of life to avoid pains 
and to take only those commodities that give pure pleasure 
could, perhaps, find a few places at the present time where 
they could prosper. On the contrary, if we had a people 
that made it their fundamental rule of life to compare pains 
and pleasures and to take the surplus, we would find them 
distributing themselves in a different way on the face of the 
earth, living in different and better conditions. 

Herbert Spencer says the ideal life is a life of unalloyed 
pleasure, a life of no pain.* The utilitarians of the type of 
John S. Mill are the representatives of the other thought. 
They think we should consciously reckon with pleasures and 
pains, and we should determine our conduct by the surplus 
of one above the other, rather than by those actions which 
will give us pleasure alone and will not lead to any suffer- 
ing, loss, or discomfort. 

We can see many acts in which the main element is pleas- 
ure, with pain a very subordinate element, or no element at 
all. Many sports and a number of our ordinary pleasures 
have no element of pain in them. ‘The ordinary sports of 
the child, on the contrary, such as base-ball, or foot-ball, 
have severe pains connected with them. ‘The boy must go 
into them with a consciousness that it means lame legs, 
broken fingers, scratched faces and other discomforts. He 
must take the pain with the pleasure. If he shrinks from 
anything that has pain in it, he will avoid these games, 
watching carefully for chances where he can get pleasure 


*“ Data of Ethics,”’ Sec. ror. 
(469) 
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without pain. He will reduce the sum of his pleasures very 
much by avoiding the pains of the vigorous sports. The 
intense pleasures of life will no longer be his, although cer- 
tain moderate pleasures which his more active companions 
would call insipid, may still be enjoyed. All our intense 
pleasures are accompanied by pains. We have to avoid the 
intense pleasures of life if we want to escape its pains. 

A good illustration of this fact is found in the difference 
between boys’ and girls’ pleasures. The ordinary girl and 
the ordinary boy are educated on different plans. We all 
encourage the boy to enter those pleasures that are intense 
and take the pains that belong with them. ‘To bear pains 
manfully is thought to be the best method of character 
making. By choosing the intense pleasures and the pains 
that necessarily go with them, he may once in a while have 
intense suffering, as every one knows who has taken part in 
any of the ordinary sports, but he will greatly increase the 
sum and intensity of his pleasures. Girls are taught to act 
in a different way. Our main thought is to keep them out 
of everything that has pain or discomfort connected with it. 
That is the first principle of girls’ education. We keep 
them from doing this or that act because they may soil their 
clothes, dirty their hands, scratch their faces, or do something 
worse. ‘They must always be in a static state, at a point of 
equilibrium. In this way we may make them a greater source 
of pleasure to ourselves, but we prevent their moral develop- 
ment and cut down their pleasures. A girl grows up under 
these conditions and her life is an insipid life. It has not 
the elements in it from which she can obtain the pleasures 
and the development that a boy finds in his environment. 
Boys all recognize this fact when it applies to one of them. 
When one has an over-kind mamma who allows his hair to 
grow long and keeps him dressed in fine clothes, they know 
that he isa worthless boy. If you do toa boy the same thing 
you do toa girl you have the same result. Such a process pre- 
vents the building of character. Many things that are said 
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to be the outcome of sex are merely the outcome of educa- 
tion. Character building comes at the time when we must 
face our pains manfully; when we make choices that in- 
volve pains along with the pleasures and abide cheerfully 
by the results. The process of character building begins 
at a later period with women than it does with men. If, 
however, we compare men and women later in life, the 
average woman has a better character than the average 
man. When a woman is married and takes upon herself 
the duties of married life, she faces the evils of the situation 
and creates her character. The position of the mother 
demands greater sacrifices than that of the father and a 
greater willingness to subordinate herself to the interests 
of her family. Her character is ennobled by these choices 
and she gradually acquires those qualities which have made 
the word ‘‘ mother ’’ so full of meaning. ae 
The Basis of Credit. 

The next principle relates to credit, trust, honor and 
fidelity: that group of virtues that creates confidence and 
gives to each member of society a feeling of certainty that 
others will do as they agree. The basis of these qualities 
lies in the economic world. Isolated individuals who do not 
live in an economic society have not these qualities and are 
unfaithful to their trusts. The development of these quali- 
ties is due to the fact that but a small part of the utilities 
we enjoy comes from our own locality. If the people of 
any region should be shut off from the world at large there 
would be a great reduction of their utilities; starvation 
might even result. If we think for a moment of what could 
; be produced if we were confined to our own neighborhood, 
we will recognize how meagre are our local resources. Our 
high civilization is caused by getting commodities elsewhere, 
and sending our commodities away in exchange. No matter 
how rigid we may make our laws they are of no account if 
a mutual feeling of trust and confidence does not lie back 
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of them. Law can be enforced only by the will of the 
majority, and if the feelings of the majority are not strongly 
on the side of law, the exchange of commodities is obstructed 
and each community must restrict its consumption to what 
it produces. To make exchange effective a willingness to 
trust commodities in the hands of other persons must be 
supplemented by a feeling of honor in these persons prompt- 
ing them to be faithful to this trust. These qualities are 
social and must be developed together. The standard is 
made by the action of the community or by particular classes 
of persons in the community. We all enjoy the benefits of 
this standard and should see that our own acts tend to raise 
and not to lower it. Breaches of trust reduce the confidence 
of man in men and tend to isolate communities and nations. 
Whoever defrauds another in this way injures not only an 
individual but the whole community; he steals a public 
good as well as a private good and deserves a greater punish- 
ment for the former than for the latter. 

It is easy to show the child that a large part of the 
utilities he is accustomed to enjoy could not be had at all, but 
for these social qualities. Sugar depends on the honor and 
the credit of the community, because it could not be 
obtained from distant countries nor be refined unless indi- 
viduals and nations had these qualities. Destroy them and 
we destroy the industrial relations by which we are sur- 
rounded. We make a mistake in considering honor an 
absolute quality, as something resulting from morals, and 
having nothing to do with economics. As we develop in 
civilization we isolate our moral feelings from economic 
feelings. In the case of a child, however, living in an 
economic world, the best way to arouse moral feelings is to 
present to him the economic basis upon which our moral 
principles rest. 

Children can be made to see the simple economic relations 
lying back of our moral ideas by examples taken from their 
own world. In boys’ games honor is as important as in the 
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business world. If a few boys are dishonest and cheat or 
lie, the pleasure of the whole group is marred or destroyed. 
There must be a mutual confidence among them all or the 
whole group will suffer from the feeling of distrust which is — 
sure to arise. Boys despise base action more keenly than — 
men and they can be made to see the great economic gains 
due to credit, confidence and honor by the influence of these 
qualities upon their own pleasures. 


The Sacredness of Unprotected Property. a 


There is another thought closely related to the last which 
should also be presented to children in school. This is the 
sacredness of unprotected property. The primitive concept 
was that might made right—that possession was nine points 
of the law. If the owner is not around, the thing you find 
is yours. The modern thought is that nothing is yours 
because you find it somewhere unprotected. The individual © 
to whom it belongs has a right to his property when he | 
comes back, and that man is of a low type who even thinks © 
of taking it. If this principle is violated, if we set up the - 
doctrine that a man may seize all he can get, and may keep 
what he has found, it will destroy the mass of property 
and greatly increase the cost of producing goods. As the 
instinct of the sacredness of property grows in the people 
we become able to dispense with our police, and to act 
in the simplest manner in all economic affairs. Simple 
economics did not lie in the past, because then the industrial 
man was surrounded on all sides by foes acting on other — 
principles. A simple economic world is not a world wherein 
every person must carry around what he possesses, but a 
world where he can leave what he has, come back to it and 
feel sure that it will be where he has left it undisturbed. 

If this principle is lacking in the child’s world, he must © 
carry his books and playthings with him wherever he goes. _ 
He could not leave his toys anywhere. He could not have | 
any more toys than he could carry around with him. To the — 
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extent to which the teacher gets this feeling of the sacred. 
ness of property instilled into children, can they leave their 
playthings around without danger. They can leave their 
dinner in the outside room instead of taking it into the school- 
room with them, keeping it in sight until they are ready to 
eat. It is easy to make them see how much more rapidly the 
quality of the food deteriorates in the hot school-room than 
if put in some cool place. But common action cannot be 
brought about until teachers instill into the children an idea 
of the sacredness of unprotected property. When they have 
done that they will free the school-room from one of its 
worst evils and inculcate useful principles for future life. 
This principle is of no less importance in the home than it 
is in public affairs. The private room and papers of any 
member of a family are also sacred. An open door or an 
unshaded window does not justify inspection. Nor should 
any one, from curiosity or other motives, go uninvited into 
the room of another person, examine its contents or disturb 
any of its articles. Letters or papers should not be read, 
even though unsealed and in plain view. Beautiful articles 
should not be handled or examined, nor should desks, 
drawers or trunks be ransacked, even though they are not 
locked or closed. Intimate friends should respect the right 
of privacy as fully as other persons. There are bounds 
which no one should cross. Such conduct is not merely a 
violation of a code of honor, it is also contrary to economic 
welfare by causing a great destruction of utilities. Suppose 
no one respected this right of privacy. Then air and light 
must be excluded from private rooms to shut out the gaze of 
the intruder. Locks, keys and bolts must protect every 
room and article. Beautiful articles must be put in places 
where they are injured by confinement, or the pleasure of 
their possession greatly reduced by unnecessary concealment. 
There would be a great waste of time in hiding or locking 
up articles whenever the owner is called away. In short 
our pleasant, open, hospitable homes would be so changed 
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that they would resemble a jail. It is a characteristic of 
prisons that keys rattle and bolts fly back at every movement 
of its inmates. We cannot avoid this atmosphere unless we 
respect the rights of others and guard the privacy of their 
apartments. 

It is a corollary from this principle that property in transit 
is sacred. Commerce lies at the basis of our whole industrial 
system. To destroy it would force each locality to depend 
on its own resources and prevent people from enjoying com- 
modities that cannot be produced at home. The safe trans- 
portation of goods from region to region, is the great economic — 
force binding locality to locality and nation to nation. One — 
of the first evidences of civilization is the enactment of laws 
and treaties for the purpose of encouraging commerce. 
Pirates, highway robbers, and similar evils must be sup- 
pressed, national prejudices must be removed and even in 
war the right of non-belligerents must be respected. 

) At the present time this principle is well recognized in 
international relations, but in domestic affairs it is often vio- 
lated, especially in strikes and other inaustrial contests. 
The stoppage of goods and persons in transit produces such 
great disorder and so much loss that particular classes 
feel that by such measures they have the best means to 
secure their industrial rights. Such means, however, are 
\ never justified. If it were once recognized that for their 
own ends, particular classes or localities could interrupt the 
passage of goods, it would place the whole nation at the 
mercy of any class or locality which felt that it had a griev- 
ance. in a contest of classes the combatants must not be 
allowed to punish the public to secure redress from their 
opponents. ‘There should be some other tribunal than public 


distress to settle such difficulties. 


The Harmony of Consumption. " 


We often overlook the great advantage coming from con- 
suming articles in groups rather than singly. The harmony 
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of consumption adds much to the utility of what we con- 
sume. The primitive man, for example, will take one 
thing, as potatoes, or beef, and make a meal of it. This 
characteristic disappears in advanced society. We get our 
pleasure by a combination of things. The right group. 
ing of the things we have to consume, whether they be 
matters of diet, of clothing, of ornamentation of our home, 
public streets or parks, depends on the principle of related 
pleasures by which we get the highest degree of utility out 
of the group. The principle can easily be taught to children, 
In fact we recognize it in a certain way at the present time 
y teaching children the colors, their value and relation. 
But this is done in an isolated way and therefore the general 
principle is not taught to the best advantage. It is only as 
the child recognizes the general principle that he can be 
relied on to act upon it habitually. 

Our civilization is superior to that of primitive times mainly 
because of our related pleasures. Analyze for example the 
concept—home. It does not consist merely in a place to eat 
and sleep. A great mass of related pleasures forms in our 
minds a unit of which we think when we speak of home. 
Primitive people have no such feelings and no such ideal. 
We can, also, aided by this principle, teach a child very 
easily that the destruction of a particular element in a 
group—a thing he wants to get out of the way—is some 
thing that destroys many other things in which he has an 
interest. 

This principle is important in keeping children from giving 
their attention to some one article and disregarding other 
articles and relations. It shows itself in all our social phe- 
nomena. ‘Take, for example, the temperance problem. 
The vital principle at stake is the problem of the related 
pleasures. Articles, that were in harmony with one another 
under other conditions, have so changed their relations that 
they are out of harmony with one another and with the group: 
pleasures of the whole community. 
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Under our modern conditions we have a great variety of 
things to eat. Food, when well prepared, has become a 
source of much more pleasure to the community than drink. 
One or the other element must be made the centre of our 
diet with the other secondary. We develop one tendency at 
the expense of the other. We live to drink and eat to live, 
or the opposite. A large portion of our population thinks 
of its food first and then of its drink; another portion thinks 
its food is the subordinate and drink the principle source of 
pleasure. Whatever increases the utility obtained from food, 
gives an advantage to that part of society to which temper- 
ance people belong. These things can be well illustrated to 
children in a great variety of ways. How and why certain 
things are related to each other are facts of immense impor- 
tance and must be kept in mind in the home and especially in 
the kitchen. We must get our children to look at these 
problems consciously or we will fail in properly equipping 
them for the worst evils they must face in life. 

In a public school where I was teaching, there was on the 
wall a series of charts representing a dissected human being. 
The purpose of the charts was to show the diseased parts of 
the body due to the use of alcohol. I cannot help thinking 
that it was not the best way of teaching temperance, and that 
we should not put such pictures before children. It is not 
} the problem of reforming drunkards we should have in mind 
when we teach temperance tochildren. It is the bettering of 
the whole community. It is the laying before them the fact 
that certain forms of comsumption are better than others. 
When we get this ideal in a form children can understand, 
we may be sure they will choose the group pleasures rather 
than the individual pleasures, and pleasurable foods rather 
than stimulating drinks. 

The temperance problem is pushed to the front as a moral 
problem, and the consequence is that the drunkard is promi- 
nent in our minds, not the bettering of the condition of the 
law-abiding citizen. I have not much confidence in the 
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reforming process by itself, whether the object of it be q 
drunkard or the victim of other bad habits. It is difficult to 
change any line of action so radically wrong. But we can, 
by keeping the welfare of the community in mind, induce 
our children to make those choices necessary for them to be. 
come useful members of a great and progressive society. 


The Ejection of Discordant Elements. 


In this connection the habit of ejecting discordant pleasures 
demands attention.* When new commodities are introduced 
into the consumption of individuals there is a strong tendency 
for higher and more complex groups to arise out of the blend- 
ing of the smaller groups formerly enjoyed. Yet this pro- 
cess is not one of simple combination and addition, for some 
elements harmonious in a smaller group are inharmonious in 
the larger group. We get more pleasure out of one group 
of five articles than out of two groups of three articles; the 
sixth article is out of harmony with the new group and 
reduces the total pleasure of consumption if its use is con- 
tinued. If this sixth article gave but little pleasure by itself, 
there would not be much difficulty in ejecting it. It often 
happens, however, that the strong individual pleasures are 
the discordant elements in the group pleasures. Group 
pleasures usually grow up around some strong isolated 
pleasure. When an individual has some intense pleasure, 
experience soon shows what subsidiary pleasures harmonize 
with it. A group is formed and the habit of consuming these 
articles together becomes fixed. When two groups blend 
into one, it is often the strong central pleasure of one of the 
groups that is now discordant with the new group. It re 
quires, therefore, a great effort and a steady determination 
to eject this intense pleasure and to make the new group 
harmonious. 

The changes in our diet afford the best illustration of this 
fact. In many regions the cheapest and most satisfactory 


* See ‘‘The Economic Causes of Moral Progress."” ANNALS, September, 1892. 
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diet until recently has been a combination in which liquor 
was the leading element supplemented by heavy foods hav- 
ing preferably a sour or bitter taste. In other regions, and 
of late almost everywhere, a sugar diet has become the 
cheaper and more pleasurable diet. By a sugar diet I mean 
a combination of foods and drinks which unite to augment 
the pleasure derived from sweet flavors. In such a diet the 
sour, bitter foods are inharmonious and are gradually 
dropped out. A liquor diet and a sugar diet, therefore, 
stand opposed to one another and will not blend. Any 
attempted combination of the two not only reduces the 
pleasure of an individual, but also soon destroys his health. 
It is better to eject either element than to try to combine 
them. Ice cream and beer, for example, will not mix; one 
or the other must give way. 

In countries where the diet harmonizes with liquor there 
is little drunkenness and its other evils are reduced to a 
minimum. In these countries sugar is but little used and 
sweet food is discountenanced as effeminate. Under Ameri- 
can conditions, however, the sugar diet has gained a domi- 
nant place. It is the cheapest and most pleasant kind of 
food. Sour and bitter foods are, as a result, little used, if at 
all. Fruits and drinks (coffee, tea, soda water, etc.), must 
be highly sweetened to meet popular favor. Through these 
changes liquor has become a discordant element in the diet 
of the American people. Purely economic forces are driving 
it from the home, the restaurant, the hotel and other food- 
eating places and are forcing it into isolated localities where 
itis consumed as a stimulant and not as a supplement to 
other parts of the diet.* 

Among the different kinds of food also there are many 
discordant elements. In choosing a dinner from a variety of 
foods, some central thought should dominate. Articles not in 
harmony must be rejected, not because they are bad in them- 
selves, but because they will not produce the cumulative effects 


*See “‘ Economic Basis of Prohibition.” ANNALS, July, 1891. 
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desired from the whole meal. On another day some of these 
rejected elements may be formed into a new group with favor. 
able results. A varied diet means nota heterogeneous choice 
from a large number of articles, as on a bill of fare at a hotel, 
It means a series of groups formed on a natural plan, each 
group being the basis of some meal. By a proper choice from 
the groups at successive meals and seasons, all the articles 
are utilized and health and pleasure will be secured. 

We recognize the principle of ejecting discordant elements 
in other matters more fully than in our diet. We do not 
choose the best individual articles from our clothing to make 
up our apparel on a given occasion without regard to the 
harmony of color and form. Nor do we burden ourselves 


with all the fine clothing we can carry as we load up our tables 


allies 


with all the fine food we can buy. Taste in dress depends 
not on its amount or richness, but on the care taken to eject 
all elements out of harmony with its prominent features, 
Those rooms are not the most pleasant that are filled with 
costly furniture even if each piece is complete and beautiful by 
itself. ‘The general effect may be spoiled by a single article 
out of harmony with its neighbors. The article may be 
the most beautiful of all, yet it should be ejected as a discord- 


ant element or all the other articles should give place to those 


that are in harmony with it. A street may be ugly, although 
each building is complete in itself. A number of houses 


which with a natural background are beautiful, might yet 


when placed in a row become an ugly mass. Our streets lose 
their beauty because each owner thinks of his building as an 


isolated whole and is indifferent to the effect its peculiarities 


may have on the looks of the street. A fine opera cannot 
be made up of a series of ditties though each is pleasant by 
itself. In music more than elsewhere discordant elements 
are painful and great care is taken to make the parts con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole. 

The principle of harmony in consumption and the need of 
ejecting discordant elements that prevent the blending of 
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isolated utilities into higher groups can easily be taught to 
children. They can be aided in forming habits in these 
matters which will be of great service to them in the future. 
Right conduct becomes easy only by becoming habitual. So 
long as our conduct is determined by reasoning alone our 
errors and failures will be numerous. ‘The process of reason- 
ing compels us to hesitate and to face consciously the evils 
we would avoid. Correct habits, however, shut out the evil 
alternative, fix the attention firmly on the right action and 
thus enable us to ride smoothly over the rough places in life. 


Group Pleasures Should be Given the Preference Above Indi- 
vidual Pleasures. 


The principle of utility in another form demands that 
group pleasures should always be preferred to individual 
pleasures. If the pleasures of a group of persons stand 
higher and give us better results than isolated, individual 
pleasures, any act that sets individual pleasures above the 
pleasures of the group is bad conduct. The facts of our 
economic environment teach this very plainly. The in- 
dividual acting by himself is helpless in the economic world. 
It is only by the recognition of groups in consumption and 
the added pleasures coming from group action over indi- 
vidual action that we get on in life at all. 

This fact is as apparent to a boy as to mature persons. 
The boy knows that there is more sport in playing base-ball 
under recognized rules than there is in throwing a ball in 
the air by himself. Boys can, by forming groups of three or 
four, increase very much the pleasure of playing ball, and by 
forming groups of nine they can get much more pleasure 
than in groups of four. A boy can readily see that if the 
group of players is occupying the ball field and having a 
game, an individual has no right to interrupt it for his own 
ends. It is a vital principle—and our boys recognize the 
fact unconsciously—that an individual has not the right to 
break up the pleasures of a group and thus reduce them to a 
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lower level for purposes of his own. The boy who is always W 
ready to draw out of a game when his individual inclinations ret 
_ are not considered before those of the group, belongs to a be 


~ class that boys dislike. They despise the boy who thinks of sh 
himself rather than of the group of which he is a part. | 


nc 

On the playground we have only a small group; as we go sh 
on to public life we have larger groups, where we see more na 
impressively that best action always follows work on the wl 


group system. One can easily draw from the economic world 
illustrations in which the principle is involved, and show th 
the children what is wrong. In a strike, for example, a 


group of individuals think they have a right to set up their re 
own standard and destroy the utilities of a community for ea 
their own ends. Whatever may be the personal wrongs of ac 
the men, whatever they may suffer as individuals, they have ar 
no right to violate the principle that lies back of all eco- as 
nomic action. If we all should act on this plan our society th 
would go to pieces. The principle is just as vital there as fre 
on the playground. The same is true of a lock-out. The ce 
employers who for their own ends disturb the relations of | 
society are as wrong as the men who do the same thing while Ww 
on a strike. They set themselves up as judges of social wel- re 
fare and disregard the effect of common action and its in- | pl 
fluence on the increase of utilities. Such principles as these | ut 
can be illustrated in a number of ways by any one familiar m 
with child life, and there is no reason why we should not th 
make them clear and definite to every child in the school- ! fe 
room. fil 
The Right of Exclusion. 
The final principle is hard to name. While some of its 7 
parts have received recognition, they have not been co-ordi- ri 
nated. I shall call it the right of exclusion. By thisI ! : 
mean the right of society to exclude those elements discord- m 
ant to society. Though we do exclude certain persons from ar 
society now, the trouble is that we do not exclude enough. o1 
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We should recognize the principle that all persons who 
reduce the sum of utilities instead of increase them should 
be excluded. ‘The man who forces disutilities upon society 
should be jailed or excluded from society in some way. Ido 
not say that he should be punished, but only that the innocent 
should be allowed to go at large and enjoy freely the gifts of 
nature and society, while the guilty should be confined 
where they can do injury only to themselves. 

One of the great obstacles to progress is the theory that 
the good should remain inside their houses and that the out- 
side world should be given over to the rough elements of the 
community. This principle was generally accepted in 
earlier times and still has a great effect upon our ideas and 
actions. It affects women much more than men. We are 
apt to think that women should remain out of the world so 
as not to come into contact with rough, vicious persons. It is 
these rough, vicious people, however, that should be excluded 
from society that public places may be enjoyed by the inno- 
cent without any contaminating influences. 

The law recognizes only palpable injuries; it acts only 
when person or property is injured. It does not seem to 
recognize that we have eyes and ears, and that a man may 
put the most outrageous things before me and destroy my 
utilities without touching my person or property. A drunken 
man thinks he has a right to the possession of the street and 
that I have not unless I blunt my feelings so as to be indif- 
ferent to his actions. A street organist asserts the right to 
fill the air with hideous sounds; the merchant disfigures the 
street with ugly signs, and the advertiser with flaming 
posters; the saloon-keeper mars the best corners with bad 
odors and worse signs, and yet it is thought that I have no 
right to object if my person and property are not molested. 

It should be recognized that public utilities are enjoyed 
mainly through the eye and ear and not through possession 
and contact. No one has the right to destroy public utilities 
or to mar the pleasure of those who are enjoying them. 
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_ There is as much reason for excluding this class of offenders 
from society as those who injure the property or person of an 
individual. Public utilities are mainly subjective, and due 
not to things, but to the relations between them. They are 
more perishable than private property and demand more 

careful protection. 

To some extent we do separate the criminal pauper and 
defective classes from society and support them at public 
expense. But our standard is still too low in this respect. 
_ While we allow so many persons with a lower moral stand- 
ard, and of less industrial capability than that of the average 
_ citizen, to run at large, society will have its tone lowered by 
the contact of the lower types with the higher. ‘The stand- 
ard of criminality, pauperism and of defective mental powers 
is relative. As the standard of the community rises, the 
minimum standard demanded of every free citizen should 
rise also. We should make better provision for the insane, 
_ the blind, the deaf and dumb, and for all with defective 
mental qualities. We should more carefully exclude from 
society those who are tainted with pauper instincts and com- 
pel those who seek public support to live apart from the rest 
a the community. We should restrain more freely those 


who have vicious or criminal tendencies, and have the term 
of confinement depend not on the magnitude of crimes 
already committed, but on the danger to the community of 
having such persons at large. A commitment should 
By: not a punishment or a retribution, but an opportunity 


for education and reform under favorable conditions. 
- It is often thought that empty jails are a sign of progress. 
This isa mistake. They show merely that the public has 
not raised, as rapidly as its increased prosperity would per- 
mit, its minimum standard that determines the point of 
exclusion from society. Old offences may be less numerous, 
but these new conditions cannot but make new acts con- 
trary to public interest, and, at the same time, create a 
higher morality that will require of each citizen a more 
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conscious regard of the general welfare. Higher standards 
should demand a more rigid enforcement of the principle of 
exclusion and greater care of those it affects. Jails, reform 
schools, almshouses and asylums should grow in number 
aud improve in the quality of their service. Even though a 
large portion of society is enclosed within bounds, the better 
condition of the innocent and worthy will cause a large 
increase of utility and a much better condition of society. 
The right of a low type of man to destroy the utilities of a 
high type of man is nihilism and not liberty. 

In the foregoing sections I have tried to present several of 
the economic principles that can be made use of in the school- 
room. They all rest on the fact that a child’s interests are 
in the present and that his conduct is influenced by his 
pleasures and pains. Recognizing this we can expel many 
erroneous notions from a child’s mind by an appeal to his 
feelings and to the experience which he has already acquired 
in his own world. ‘This world is not different in kind from | 
that of grown people, and if we search in the right places 
we can find facts and feelings familiar to children by which 
the principles and ideals we wish to present may be illustrated 
and enforced. But teachers are inclined to accept another 
principle. The present world seems to them to be a complex 
world, far beyond the comprehension of a child. Simple | 
situations, they think, lie in the distant past and they should 
be seized upon rather than the present facts. It is assumed — 
that the periods of a child's life are similar to the epochs of 
history and that a child will find the proper material for his 
development in their study. ‘The theory of culture-epochs 
implies that the child begins where the primitive man began, 
feels as he felt, advances as he advanced, only with more 
rapid strides.’ 

The simplicity of an act or an event does not depend upon > 
the facts involved but, upon the ideas through which we 
interpret the facts. Familiar events are simple because the 
many subordinate i lost sight of in the few 
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ideas with which they are blended. Strange sights are com- 
plex because the isolated particulars have no higher thought 
in which they become united. If a child is in a wood there 
are as many objects about him as if he were on the streets 
of acity. The difference in the two situations does not lie 
in the flow of impressions but in the interpreting ideas. To 
the country boy the woods seem a simple situation, because 
the various impressions blend into one thought. To the 
city boy these impressions remain isolated particulars and 
he would feel lost. A sickle is no simpler than a harvester 
if they both stand in the mind of the boy for the process of 
reaping. ‘There is no more complicated mechanism than the 
human hand and yet to the child it is the simplest of ma- 
chines because he never thinks of its parts. 

The power to visualize ideas and to make them appear 
simple depends upon the power to present certain elements 
vividly and to exclude other elements entirely. It is a 
function of the imagination of which as much use is made in 
interpreting present impressions as in those of the past. If 
distant events seem simple it is not because of any inherent 
quality differentiating them from present events, but because 
the leading ideas are already present to the child and are 
thus capable of arousing his imagination. A modern home 
is as simple to a child as a cave or a tent, and shooting with 
a gun is as simple as shooting with an arrow. The occupa- 
tion of lighthouse keeper is not old and yet it is as easy for 
children to imagine the solitude of the place and the heroism 
of the keeper as it is for them to picture a dweller ina 
primeval forest. The fireman of to-day, heroic in the dis- 
charge of his duty, can be made as vivid to the child as the 
vestal virgin who preserved the sacred fire in the ancient 
world. The engineer who sticks to his engine to save others 
shows as high a type of heroism as can be found in history. 

Heroism is not an old virtue decaying with the growth of 
civilization. We have on all sides many more examples of 
heroic action than could be found in any past age. In olden 
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times heroism and patriotism were so rare that the few 
examples could survive in literature and tradition. The 
more common examples of to-day attract little attention 
because of their number. We expect heroism, patriotism, 
truth and honesty of every one and so common-place have 
they become that it is the opposite qualities that attract atten- 
tion. ‘The records of crime and vice become events of 
interest because of their rarity. 

The child world has its heroes and deeds worthy of emula- 
tion easily to be found if we look in the right place for them. 
Take a case that comes to my mind from a ball field. The ’ 
game of base-ball is a complicated affair and it requires some ~ 
time for a boy to understand the different points upon — 
which the interest depends. In the end, however, the game _ 
becomes a unit to the boy as simple as it is vivid to his 
imagination. I recollect a game at the close of which a 
quarrel arose. It is a custom whena match game is played d 
to give the ball to the winning team. In this case a large 
number on the team that lost said the game was only a 
practice game. A dispute arose and the defeated team de- 
manded that the ball should not be taken from the field. 
The captain of the victorious nine, holding out the ball, | 
said to the captain of the defeated nine: ‘‘If you say you 
did not agree to play a match game take the ball.’’ Here is 
a simple situation testing the honor of the defeated captain. 
He could easily win the favor of his own nine by an evasive 
reply. Buthe said: ‘‘ Keep the ball;’’ and faced the anger 
of his companions in a manly way. ‘This is a good illustra- 
tion of heroic action and such examples can be presented to 
the child in a much more vivid way than the deeds of 
ancient heroes. 

I recollect another game in which several boys from one — 
club were invited to help a neighboring club in a game. P 
They won the game and as they were going home they came 
toasaloon. The leader of the home club said: ‘‘ You have 
done well by us, come in and take a drink with us? We 
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will treat.’’ The visiting leader said: ‘‘ No, I don’t drink,” 
Every boy said “‘ No,’’ although there was not a boy who 
would not have said ‘‘ Yes’’ if it were not that the first 
boy had in a manly way said ‘‘ No.’’ Here again you have 
a simple illustration, just as simple as anything you can find 
in past history. The only difficulty in finding such illustra- 
tions comes from the fact that teachers do not look into 
the present for them, but into histories and story-books. 

The use by teachers of old illustrations instead of those 
of to-day is due to the fact that teachers are more familiar 
with books than with life. Old examples of virtuous actions 
are used again and again because it is more easy to recall 
them or to get them from books than to search for them in 
the events of to-day. At present we put much emphasis on 
oral instruction and despise a slavish use of textbooks, 
Textbooks, however, are not the only books whose use 
makes teaching formal. The routine teacher is he who 
grinds out a series of facts and examples that his teachers 
used in their day, never imagining that a new world of 
events has come into being since they spoke and their 
authorities wrote. Their stock illustrations become so im- 
bedded in his thought, as types of noble conduct, that he 
fails to see the value of similar acts under new conditions. 
The past seems a golden age never to return, while its 
heroes are giants whose mighty deeds have reached the acme 
of human possibilities and whose example has raised the 
actions of common men far higher than their own volitions 
would have carried them. 

The economic concept is more democratic, and its ideal 


lies not in the past, but in the future. It prophesies a time 


when the leading virtues will be instilled into every member 
of society, giving to all their actions those heroic qualities 
which make individuals worthy and society progressive. 
The future Utopia of the economist stands opposed to the 
golden age of the past. The one ideal would elevate man- 


kind through the growth of common qualities and the 
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ejection of discordant elements that lower the tone of society. Ee 
The other would hold a frail humanity above its natural — 
level by the impressive example of its historic heroes. The 
latter may succeed for the moment but the steady evolution : - 

of character depends upon the former. Its effects may come _ 

more slowly but they are more abiding. 
SIMON N. PATTEN. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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_ nary sketch of these groups, it may be well to begin with 
_ the Government forces, which, departing from the traditions 


_ well as to the right, of the Speaker’s chair. 


stone Government could never have come into office. 


THE BREAK UP OF THE ENGLISH PARTY 
SYSTEM. 

A number of new and very remarkable features have 
developed themselves in English politics since the General 
Election of 1885—the General Election from which can be 
dated the time when England really became a democracy, 
Perhaps the most interesting and significant of these is the 
breaking away from the old system of two parties in the 
House of Commons and in the constituencies. It would 
seem the most interesting development to a student of 
politics, and there can be no doubt that it is the most fateful 


- development in English political life since the great Reform 


Act of 1832. How far this departure has already proceeded, 
and how far this new tendency toward groups has gone, is 
apparent to any observant reader of the English newspapers. 

For reasons which will be explained later on, it is more 
marked in the present House of Commons than in any of 
the three Houses which have been elected since 1885. In 
the present House of Commons, elected in 1892, it is easily 
possible to distinguish at least eight groups. In a prelimi- 


and precedents of centuries, are now seated to the left, as 
Counting the 
Irish members as of the Government following, these forces 
now number 355, subdivided into six groups. First come 
the Nationalists, who are now sectioned off into very dis- 
tinct groups, the Parnellites and the Anti-Parnellites. I take 
these first because without the help of these groups the Glad- 
Next 
come what may be described as the official Liberal group. 
After it, the Radical group; and then the Welsh Radicals 
and the Labor and Socialistic groups. If the Scotch Radicals 
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and the Temperance party, both of which occasionally 
act as groups, are included in the enumeration, the number 
of groups in the Government forces is increased to eight, 
and the total number of groups in the House of Commons © 
to ten. 

There are only two really well-defined groups in the Oppo- 
sition forces. ‘These are the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. A close analysis would perhaps lead to the divi- 
sion of the Conservatives into two groups, of which the — 
larger might be described as the progressive group, and the 
other the old-time Tory group. For present purposes, how- 
ever, it will suffice to divide the Opposition into two groups, 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist. These two groups have 
been acting together since 1886, in office and in opposition ; 
but each has still its own leader in the House of Commons, 
its own party whips, its own central party organization in 
London, managing its affairs in the constituencies ; and each 
wing, Conservative and Liberal Unionist, has its own sup- 
porters in the daily and weekly press. 

In tracing the development of this system of groups in 
Parliament, it is necessary to go a little further back than 
the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1884, which increased the 
electorate by over two and a half million votes, and placed 
political power in the hands of the laboring classes. But it | 
is not necessary to go back many years beyond 1884. It 
was not until 1874, only ten years before the last Reform 
Act, that a third party with a leader and with whips of its | 
own made its appearance in the House of Commons, and — 
began to shape its policy, its proceedings in debate, and its | 
votes in the division lobbies without reference to the desires — 
or the convenience of either of the two older parties—the 
party which happened to be in office, or the party in 
Opposition. 

Long before the Irish Nationalists began to act in this 
manner in 1874, and before Home Rule members took the 
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to Westminster—long before this time, there had been diyj- 
sions in the ranks of the Liberals, and in those of the Con- 
servatives as well. In the years immediately preceding the 
first Reform bill, and in those immediately following its 
enactment, both the Liberal and the Tory party had in a 
measure their own subdivisions. From 1825 to 1832, practi- 
cally speaking, only two political questions divided people 
in England. These were Catholic Emancipation, with the 
ecclesiastical questions, English and Irish, grouped about 
Catholic Emancipation, and the far more important question 
of Parliamentary Reform. ‘These two questions, however, 
served not only to divide Englishmen into two political 
camps, but served also to subdivide to some extent the 
representatives of the two groups of thought who were sent 
to Parliament by the unreformed constituencies, and the 
members of the House of Lords who enjoyed their political 
privileges by virtue of recent royal favor or hereditary right, 
In those days the title Liberal was a designation for all who 
were in favor of progress and reform, no matter how slowly 
progress was to be made, and no matter with what amount 
of grudging caution reform was adopted. The generic title 
of Liberal then, and for many years afterward, included 
within its comprehensive scope Whigs whom it would now 
be difficult to differentiate from the Tories of ten years later 
on; Radicals of the Mayfair school, such as Hobhouse and 
Burdett ; and Radicals of the philosophic, equal privileges 
and equal opportunities school, such as Hume and Bentham, 
and, later on, as Mill and Fawcett. 

The Toryism of those days, of the period from 1825 to 
1832, also had its subdivisions. It was about this time that 
the Tories, following the example of their political oppon- 
ents, began to adopt a new generic title. Many of them now 
began to call themselves Conservatives. The late Mr. Jen- 
nings, in editing ‘‘ The Croker Papers,’’ makes the claim 
that Mr. Croker first introduced this title of Conservative, as 
applied to the Tory party, in 1831; and he cites an article 
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from the Quarterly Review of that year, written by Croker, 
in support of his contention that it was with Croker that the 
new party name originated. However this may be, the title 
was in use in correspondence, at least as early as 1831. It 
is to be found in Peel's letters of that year, and in one writ- 
ten in May, Peel gives some indication of the subdivisions 
which were then appearing in what prior to Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been the old Tory party. ‘‘I apprehend,”’ 
writes Peel, ‘‘ there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives—one which views the state of the 
country with great alarm; which sees a relaxation of all 
authority, an impatience of all that restraint which is indis- 
pensable to the existence, not of this or that, but of all gov- 
ernments, and which is ready to support monarchy, property, 
and public faith.’’ ‘*‘ There is another party,’’ continues 
Peel, ‘‘and that by far the most numerous, which has the 
most presumptuous confidence in its own fitness for adminis- 
tering public affairs, which would unite with O’Connell in 
resisting the Irish Coercion bill, which sees great advantage 
in a deficit of many millions, and thinks the imposition of a 
property tax on Ireland, and the aristocracy, a Conservative 
measure; decries the intemperance of the police; thinks it 
treachery to attack a Radical, providing that Radical hates 
the Government, and which, never having yet dreamed of © 
the question how they could restore order, prefers chaos to 
the maintenance of the present Government.”’ | 
These divisions in the ranks of the old parties, which 
could be noted in 1831—the division of the Liberal party into 
Whigs, Mayfair Radicals, and the Radicals of the equal rights 
and equal privileges school, and the division of the Tory 
party into Tories and innovating Conservatives, as roughly 
indicated in Peel’s correspondence, continued with more or 
less change, and with more or less inconvenience to the 
party as a whole which happened to be in office, until the 
Home Rule contingent from Ireland became a power in 1874. 
But none of these subdivisions in either the Tory or the 
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Liberal party was continuously assertive or continuously 
independent. As a general thing, each subdivision was 
merged in its main wing on critical occasions, and for all 
practical purposes, until 1874, two parties, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, were ranged one against the other, and domin- 
ated everything in the House of Commons. Up to this time, 
there were only two sets of whips at Westminster; one set 
acting for the Government, and the other for the Opposi- 
tion; and until 1874, the political statisticians took no cogni- 
- zance of any but the two great parties, and in the statistical 
tables up to the General Election of that year, every member 
= the House of Commons was classed either as a Conserva- 


tive or as a Liberal. When a new Parliament had been 
elected, there may have been perhaps two or three members 
who called themselves Independents, but before the Parlia- 
ment was a couple of years old the political statisticians, 
rightly or wrongly, had grouped them either with the Lib- 

erals or with the Conservatives. 
_ There were Home Rulers in the House of Commons before 
1874, but they were not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
themselves a party. The first Home Ruler was chosen at a 
by-election in 1871; and it is worth while noting that he was 
chosen in preference to a candidate who was supported by 
; the priests. In the same year two more Home Rulers were 
elected, this time with the active help of the priests. These 
were Captain Nolan, who is still in Parliament, and now 
acting with the Parnellite group, and Mr. Blennerhassett. 
Captain Nolan was elected for Galway, Mr. Blennerhassett 
for Kerry. Captain Nolan's majority was more than 2000 
in a constituency of 5000 voters. The priests, however, had 
been too zealous in his behalf. A petition was presented 
against his return, and, in delivering judgment for the peti- 
tioners against Captain Nolan, Judge Keogh declared that 
the Galway election had presented the most astonishing 
attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the history of priestly 
intolerance afforded, and described the Galway electors “ as 
[494] 
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\ mindless cowards, instruments in the hands of ecclesiastical 
despots.’’ As a result of this judgment, the Whig candidate 
succeeded to the seat. There seems to have been no contest 
over Mr. Blennerhassett’s return; but there was intense dis- 
appointment among the landlords at the result of the Kerry 
election. The tenants broke away from the old political 

+ domination of the landed gentry, and voted in a body for — 

Home Rule. On one estate eighty tenants had promised to 

meet the agent at seven o’clock in the morning to vote as 

usual with the landlords. The agent was at the meeting- 
place at the time fixed, but the tenants were not there. They 
| had met at another place, and were headed to the poll by the 

, priests to vote for the Home Rule candidate. 

These by-elections in Galway and Kerry, in 1871, initiated 
the movement for the breaking away of the tenants from the 
old political connection with the landlords; the movement 
was greatly extended between 1871 and 1874; in fact, it 
became almost general, with the then surprising result that 
; at the General Election in 1874, that which returned the 

Tories to power under Lord Beaconsfield, the Home Rulers 
elected no fewer than fifty-four members: thirty-three from 
the counties and twenty-one from the boroughs. The Irish 
by-elections which followed the 1874 General Election also 
went successively in favor of the Home Rulers; and before 
the 1874-80 Parliament came to an end, the Home Rule 
party at Westminster had increased to sixty. 

, Butt and Shaw were still the leaders of the new inde- 
pendent Irish party; and in 1875 and 1876 Parnell was 
described as one of the lesser champions of the movement. 
The Home Rulers in the House of Commons lost no time in 
organizing themselves. They elected a sessional chairman ; 

appointed whips of their own ; and at once began the Parlia- 

, mentary tactics, continued without intermission for ten years, 

which brought the party into full power, almost into full con- 

trol, at Westminster in 1885, and to which they owe the control 
they now enjoy over the destiny of the present Government. 
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First of all the Irish Independents adopted their in- . | 
genious plan in the ballot for private member’s days. Every | 
Home Ruler balloted, and by this means the party as a | 
whole possessed itself of a share of the time set apart for ( 
private members and their bills, which was out of all propor- 1 
tion to the party’s strength in the House of Commons, 
English and Scotch private members, with bills to advance, 5 
who found themselves relegated by the ballot to the closing 
weeks of the session, to the days when the Government 
_ takes for its measures all the time of the House, complained 
_ bitterly when they saw every Wednesday during the earlier 

weeks of the session going to the Irish members, and to bills 
and resolutions in favor of Home Rule and kindred Irish, 
subjects. They angrily declaimed against what they stig- | 

| 


-matized as the Parliamentary bad taste of the manceuvres 
adopted by the Home Rulers, and they unsuccessfully sought 
the interference of the Speaker with a view to breaking down 

the Irish plan for appropriating the lion’s share of the private 

-member’s days. It was all to no use. Parliamentary good 

taste is not, and never has been, a strong point with the Irish 
Nationalists. The Irishmen taught themselves the intri- le 

-cacies of Parliamentary procedure in all its devious details, it 

-and, whenever it was possible, they dexterously turned these 0 

intricacies to their own account. It was because the more S| 

earnest Home Rulers were so well acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, and so apt in turning itto | ni 

their advantage, that they were able to succeed so well in the | li 
obstructive policy which was commenced in the 1874-1880 th 

Parliament, and was continued alike against Liberal and fr 

Conservative Governments until the alliance of the Liberals 

and the Home Rulers was established in 1885, with Mr. 

Gladstone's first Home Rule bill as its basis. 
The by-elections between 1874 and 1880 brought the 

strength of the Home Rulers in the House of Commons up be 

to sixty. At the General Election in 1880, the Nationalists as 
gained three additional seats, and were therefore able to 
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command sixty-three votes in the Parliament which lasted 
from 1880 to 1885. This was the Parliament which passed 
the Reform Act of 1884 and the Redistribution of Seats Act 
of 1885, the two measures which made England a democ- | 
racy. Hitherto the Irish peasantry had been unenfranchised. 
The tenant farmers, of course, had had votes; but the rural 
laborers had had no voice whatever in local or in national 
politics. The electorate in Ireland was augmented by half 
a million votes as the result of the measure of 1884, and as 
the measure of 1885, redistributing seats, made no attempt 
to bring Irish representation in the House of Commons into 
anything like proportional representation with England 
and Scotland, Ireland retained to the full the measure of 
representation which she has enjoyed since the Union. At 
the Union 105 members were assigned to Ireland. For 
many years before the Redistribution Act of 1885, the 
number had stood at 103. The result of this measure and 
of the Reform Act which preceded it was that the Home 
Rule contingent at Westminster was increased at a bound 
from sixty-three to eighty-six ; and as the electors in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ulster had given neither party a majority 
independent of the Home Rulers, it was within the power 
of the Irish members to say which of the two English parties 
should go into possession in Downing street. 

The General Election of 1885, which had thus brought the 
new independent Irish party practically into control in Par- 
liament, brought with it as a consequence, the great split in 
the Liberal party over Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill, and 
from the General Election of 1886 onward, increased to four 
the number of distinct parties in the House of Commons. 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the merits 
of Home Rule. But before proceeding further with the work 
of tracing the development of the group system, as it may 
be dated from 1886, it may be interesting to add a few words 
as to the way in which the independent Irish party was 
organized and maintained from 1874 to the alliance with the 
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Liberals in 1885. It is now comparatively easy to see how 
Mr. Parnell succeeded. To my mind, and writing as one 
who was an eye-witness of much of the manceuvring and 
tactics of the Irish party in the House of Commons, the 
outstanding fact in Mr. Parnell’s tremendous success was 
this, that he drew the members of his following largely, if 
not entirely, from a class in Ireland which hitherto had had 
no voice or share in Imperial politics. 
As soon as Mr. Parnell took control in 1878, he weeded 
out from the Home Rule party nearly all the men whose 
near or remote family connections were of any social stand- 
ing in Ireland; and who, to use a common American phrase, 
were in politics for the spoils. To employ another Ameri- 
-canism, Mr. Parnell had no use for the younger sons of landed 
families who had failed to get into the army or to make any 
success at the bar, for the needy, calculating, self-seeking 
-scions of the smaller landed gentry, who hitherto had been 
sent to Parliament as the representatives of Irish Whiggism, 
and whose only reason for seeking membership of the House 
_ of Commons was to obtain better opportunities for quartering 
themselves and their dependents on the Treasury. Mr. 
Parnell soon made it clear that politicians of this class had 
absolutely nothing to gain from associating themselves with 
the Home Rule movement. 
The pledge to act with the party as directed by its leader 
and its whips, to accept no office nor reward from the 
Government, and to resign the seat whenever called upon 
‘to do so, a pledge which was exacted, from every fol- 
lower of Mr. Parnell, rendered it useless for the old school 
of Irish Whig politicians to enter Parliament under the 
auspices of the new movement. Mr. Parnell, who was 
—— of the landed class and knew his class well, thus 
_ deliberately cut himself off from these men, and from men 
in their rank of life, and turned to men who were per- 
haps socially a grade lower, but who were immensely 
more reliable than the old school of Irish politicians, as it 
[498] 
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existed from O’Connell’s time to the inauguration of io 
Home Rule movement. He turned to the journalists and 
the struggling country lawyers, to the doctors and the school- 
masters, to the merchants, the shop-keepers and the inn- 
keepers, and from these men he recruited a little army _ 
which even the atmosphere of the House of Commons or the 
social exigencies of life in London could not spoil, nor i: a 
the least divert from the mission which had taken them to 
Westminster. Many of them, most of them in fact, were a 
poor men; but Mr. Parnell’s power in Ireland before the 
General Election in 1880 had come to be such that contests 
were comparatively few. He could, therefore, elect many 
of them without expense; and when contests were forced 
upon him, which made expense necessary, he had ample 
funds at his command to meet it, and in individual cases, 
where it was imperative, it was possible for him to furnish - 
his poorer followers with the means for defraying their ex- 
penses in London. 
In the early days of the Home Rule movement the pov-— 
erty of many of Mr. Parnell’s followers was the subject of 
endless newspaper jokes, all in more or less bad taste. One 
of these newspaper pleasantries told how some of the Irish 
members always left Westminster Palace at dinner time for _ 
a public house near by, where, it was said, sausages and 
mashed potatoes were to be obtained in large quantities for _ 
less money than was possible in the dining room of the 
House of Commons. This story has the merit of being true. 
It seems a trivial story to recall; but it is one which ought - 
not to be overlooked by a student of the Irish movement in — * 
Parliament. It was because the men who followed Parnell i 
had sufficient courage to act in this way, and were not afraid 
of its being known, that they were able to take and keep © 
the pledge concerning offices and rewards which Mr. Par-— 
nell exacted from them. It was in this respect that they all 
differed, and for Mr. Parnell’s purposes, differed for the 
better, from the genteel but needy and seif-seeking politicians 4 
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whom they had replaced as the representatives of five. 
sevenths of the Irish constituencies. Members of the old 
school of Irish politicians, the men who perhaps had gone 
to Trinity, but had done little for themselves after leaving 
college, would never have thought of going out of West- 
minster Palace, because a satisfying meai could be had in 
the public house over the way for eighteen pence, while a 
dinner in the House would have cost three shillings and six 
pence. They would have taken the House of Commons din- 
ner, even if they had borrowed money to pay for it, because 
they would have been full of the hope that some well-paid 
government position would soon come their way, which 
would enable them to wipe off all their indebtedness. [I 
would not have it supposed from my way of presenting the 
story of the Irish party that Iam aHome Ruler. I am not; 
but no student of English politics can fail to take note of 
these things. They help to the key of the whole situation. 
The division in the Liberal party over the Home Rule bill 
which established the fourth party in the House of Commons 
is an easy one totrace. It first showed itself in the winter 
of 1885-86 after the General Election. It was known in De- 
cember of 1885, in a more or less vague and indefinite way, 
that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to comply with the demands 
of the Nationalists; and when, in February, the Salisbury 
Government was defeated on the address to the Crown, and 
Mr. Gladstone was forming his new administration, with this 
knowledge in mind, Lord Selborne, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, Sir Henry James and other members of the Liberal 
Ministry of 1880-85, declined to act with their old leader. 
As soon as the Cabinet had been formed and the Home Rule 
scheme was laid before it, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan withdrew, and with the other seceders from Mr. 
Gladstone’s old following put themselves in opposition to the 
Home Rule demand in Parliament and the constituencies. 
On the ninth of April Mr. Gladstone submitted his scheme 
to Parliament. On the thirteenth of April permission was 
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| given for the introduction of the bill. On the tenth of May 
the second reading was moved by Mr. Gladstone. The 
debate on this stage occupied twelve nights, and the division 
which sectioned off the two wings of the old Liberal party 
took place on the seventh of June. Members from the ex- 
treme wings of the Liberal party acted as tellers against the 
bill. One of these was a Whig, the other was a Radical; 
and ninety-three members, who, up to this time had always 
acted with Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, put them- 
selves on record against the bill, and thus classed themselves 
as Liberal Unionists. It was upon these members of the old 
Liberal party that the brunt of the opposition to the bill in 
the House of Commons feil. Not a single Tory member 
voted for the measure. From the outset the Tories had been 
a solid party against the scheme, but they left the duty of 
talking against the bill in the House of Commons largely to 
the dissentient Liberals. 

As soon as the vote in the House of Commons was taken, 
all four parties—-the Gladstone Liberals, the Irish Home 
Rulers, the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists—began 
to prepare for an immediate General Election. An under- 
standing was at once arrived at between the two sections of 
the new Unionist party, that Conservative candidates were 
not to be put up against Liberals who had voted against 
the Home Rule bill. At the election six months earlier, 
many of the men who went into the same lobby as the Con- 
r servatives when the House divided on the Irish bill, had had 
hard fights with Tory candidates for their seats. Some of 
them had been elected by very narrow majorities over their 
Conservative opponents; but in almost every instance of this 
kind, in the General Election of 1886, the Conservatives re- 
frained from putting up candidates against Liberal Unionists. 
The Gladstone Liberals were altogether too demoralized to 
make many fights in the constituencies against individual 
seceders, and as a consequence, in the next Parliament—that 
elected in June—there were no fewer than seventy-eight 
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Liberal Unionists. ‘These with 316 Conservatives served to 
give Lord Salisbury a majority of 113 in the House of Com- 
mons over the combined forces of the Gladstone Liberals and 
the Irish Home Rulers. The Gladstone contingent had suf- 
fered severely at the polls. It was reduced to Ig1!, as com- 
pared with 335 at the commencement of the 1885 Parliament, 
the losses being due to the secession of the Liberal Unionists, 
and the capture of Liberal seats by the Tory party. 

Twice during the 1886-92 Parliament overtures were made 
to the Liberal Unionists to join a coalition Government; but 
on each occasion the overtures were declined. The Liberal 
Unionists voted with the Tories in all critical divisions; but 
they sat with the Liberals and the Irish Home Rulers on the 
Opposition benches. Only one of their number crossed the 
floor of the House of Commons. This was Mr. Goschen who 
succeeded Lord Randolph Churchill as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1887, and of course took his place on the Treasury 
Bench. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry 
James sat in exactly the same places as they would have 
occupied as members of the regular Liberal Opposition, on 
the front bench immediately to the left of the Speaker, re- 
served for ex-ministers and Privy Councillors in opposition; 
while the rank and file of the Liberal Unionists grouped 
themselves on the back benches with the moderate Liberals. 
All through this Parliament they maintained these places, 
and even now the Liberal Unionists sit with the Liberals. 
After the election of 1892 which placed the Liberals in office, 
the Liberal Unionists crossed to the ministerial benches and 
now sit among the Liberals, although, as for nearly ten years 
past, they vote regularly with the Conservatives. 

The action of the Liberal Unionists in persisting to sit 
with the official Liberals, and the corresponding action of the 
Irish Nationalists in persisting to regard themselves as of the 
Opposition, and to sit with the Conservatives, have occa- 
sioned much confusion in the present Parliament. They 
have constituted a complete breaking away from traditions 
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at St. Stephen’s which are centuries old, and occurring as 
this breaking away has done at a time when party feeling is 
more bitter than it has ever been before, it is not asserting 
too much to say that this distribution of parties within the 
Chamber accounts for some of the regrettable scenes which 
marked the session of 1893, and so greatly lowered the tone f 
of the House, and its position in popular favor the wide > 
world over. 

It would be too much of a task on this occasion to attempt 
to show what will become of the Liberal Unionists. Politi- 
cal prophecy is always uncertain, and it has become increas- 
ingly uncertain of late years as regards affairs in England. 
It would need a long examination of speeches and votes 
since 1886 to show the tendency of the Liberal Unionists, 
and it would also be necessary to note the vital changes 
which have come over the Liberals who followed Mr. Glad- 
stone in the split of ten years ago. But this much may be 
said, that come what may of the National party, the forma- 
tion of which has been repeatedly discussed since 1887, it is 
now hardly possible for the Liberal Unionists to rejoin the — 
Liberal party of to-day. Liberal Unionism has had an 
enormous influence on English Conservatism. 1. is only 
necessary to recall a few of the measures of the 1&86~—92 
Parliament to make this clear. ‘The Irish Land Purchase © 
Act of 1887, the Local Government Act of 1888, the Free 
Education, and the Factory Acts of 1891 are all eviden- — 
ces of the change which has come over English Conserva- 
tism since 1886. In fact there has been a little movement — 
both ways in the two parties now forming the Opposition to 
the Rosebery Government. ‘The Conservatives most de- 
cidedly have moved forward. They occupy the ground that 
the moderate Liberals occupied ten years ago; while the 
Liberal Unionists have moved back to meet them, and the 
result is a party differing but little from the Liberal party of 
the years immediately following the Reform Act of 1867. 
The Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists make as a whole a 
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a party which is hardly what some Anti-Home Rule Liberals 
would like, as concerns the Church and the liquor interest. 
But then the Liberal party of 1868 to 1874 was never very 
actively loyal toward the cause of religious equality and 
religious freedom. The Liberal administration of that period 
had to be pushed before it settled the University test ques- 
tion ; then it did not go so far as the Conservative Govern- 
ment went four years later; while as regards the Church of 
England in its relations to the system of national elementary 
education, it is almost impossible for the Tory party of the 
present day to be more careful of church interests than the 
Liberal party was when it passed the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. 

I do not want to enter upon any prophecy; but to me it 
seems more likely that the Liberal Unionists will gradually 
become part and parcel of the Conservative party, and enjoy 
with it, as they have not yet done, the advantages of power 
and office, than that they will join up forces with the Glad- 
stone Liberals. When the rearrangement of parties comes 
about, it is much more likely that the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, no matter under what party name they 
may th a be organized, will draw some recruits from the 
moderate section of the Liberal party—from the men who are 
neither new Radicals nor Socialists—than that any of the 
six or seven groups now massed under the nominal and 
rather artificially brought about leadership of Lord Rosebery 
will be recruited from the ranks of the Liberal Unionists. 
Middle class England is rapidly becoming Conservative; a 
glance at the election returns from the cities with large 
suburban populations shows that at once; and the repre- 
sentatives of these middle class communities still acting with 
the Liberals in the House of Commons are likely to become 
fewer as each General Election comes round, and as the de- 
mocracy becomes more assertive and more demanding. 

In chronological order the next group in the House of 
Commons is that of the Parnellite Nationalists. The O’Shea 
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case, and all that it wrought in Irish politics, is too recent 
and too notorious to need recalling in any of its dismal 
details. A terrible fate seems to pursue all Irish National 
movements. ‘The Irish party and their Liberal allies were ; 
hardly at an end of their rejoicings over the breakdown of | 
the forged letters case in 1889 when the collapse of 1890 _ 
came upon them. It was then apparent that if the alliance 
which had lasted from 1886 was to continue, the Nationalists 
would have to find a new leader. The majority of them saw 
the matter in this light. They were slow in making the 
discovery, but, once made, they faced the consequences, and 
deposed Mr. Parnell. But Mr. Parnell had no intention of 
being set aside. He had the example of Sir Charles Dilke 
before him. Sir Charles Dilke at this time was just on the 
point of succeeding in his policy of bluff, and had been 
chosen asa Socialistic-Radical candidate for the constituency 
he now represents in Parliament. Mr. Parnell might be 
deposed from the leadership of the party he had built up ; 
but he had no intention of disappearing from Parliamentary 
life. He was determined to stay, and the movement to keep 
him in politics led to the formation of the fifth party in the 
House of Commons. 

The object of this party at that time was twofold—to 
keep Mr. Parnell to the front in Irish politics, and to resist 
what was regarded as dictation from the English allies. 
This group now numbers only nine; but its power is not 
to be measured by its numerical strength. It is to-day as 
compact and as much a unit, as the Parnellite party was 
in the 1874-80 Parliament. In estimating the power of 
any of the groups now forming the Liberal party, it must 
always be remembered that these groups united give the 
Liberal Government a majority of only thirty-six or thirty- 
seven over the Unionists. Hence, any determined leader 
who can command nine votes may do much mischief to 
the Government he has been helping to keep in power. 
He may even, if he so desires, by carefully watching his 
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opportunity, put it into a minority asa punishment for some 
shortcoming toward his party. There can be no doubt that 
the Parnellite party is a growing one, and one which will have 
increasing power in Ireland. And for this reason—that as 
far as is possible with its funds, and with its numbers, it is 
continuing the independent and one-mission policy which Mr, 
Parnell adopted in 1878, and which gave him his command- 
ing position at Westminster afterthe General Election of 1885, 

The appearance of these five groups, taking, as it were, 
the place of the two old parties, had come about before the 
General Election of 1892, the one which returned the Glad- 
stone-Rosebery party to office. As has been shown, the 
Nationalist group came into existence in 1874; the Liberal 
Unionist group in 1886, and the Parnellite Nationalist 
group almost on the eve of the General Election of 1892. 
Other groups had been forming in the Liberal party between 
1885 and 1892; but during the greater part of this period 
the Liberals had been in opposition, and the new groups, 
although in existence, had no opportunity of presenting 
their demands and insisting upon their being met. These 
new groups in the Liberal party had, of course, nothing to 
gain by making demands upon the Unionist administration, 
but they became clamorous and assertive alinost before the 
new Liberal administration was formed in the autumn of 
1892. ‘The members of the new groups had done much to 
bring about the Liberal success at the polls, and they lost no 
time in demanding their reward. They were so eager for 
legislation in response to their demands that they were out 
of temper with the new Government for not calling an 
autumn session in 1892, and passing some of their measures 
before Home Rule was taken in hand. 

These groups were enumerated at the outset of this paper, 
but it may be well to recall them. First comes the Radical 
group; next the Welsh group; and finally the Labor and 
Socialist group. The Radical group is made up largely of 
the representatives of the country constituencies, of the 
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members chosen by the rural democracy which voted for the 
first time in 1885. What this group desired was a sweeping 
measure of local government reform in the rural districts; 
some drastic reform in the administration of the poor law ; 
the abrogation of the old feudal privileges which still attach 
to land in connection with the county magistracy ; and radi- 
cal anendments to the Aliotments Acts which were passed 
in 1885 and 1887. It was to satisfy this group that there 
was an autumn sitting of Parliament in 1893, and nearly 
all the demands of the group were met in the very compre- 
hensive measure now known as the Parish and District 
Councils Act. Had there been no autumn session, and 


no District and Parish Councils Act, 1893 would have been . 


a legislative blank; for all the time of the ordinary session 
of Parliament, lasting as it did from February to October, 
was taken up with the Home Rule bill which was thrown 
out by the House of Lords. 

The Welsh group comprises twenty-eight out of the thirty 
members who represent the Principality in the House of 
Commons. This group is more compact and more a unit 
than any group of members, coming from constituencies east 
of the Irish Sea, which has ever existed in Parliament. It 
joins with the English Radicals and Labor groups in all 
their demands ; it endorses every one of them, and, with the 
exception of the Eight Hours bill for coal miners, it votes as 
aunit for them all. On the Eight Hours bill the Welsh 
Radicals are not quite a unit; they are not agreed on the 
eight hours from bank to bank, which is the central point 
in the bill promoted by the Labor members. But apart from 
all these general Radical questions, the Welsh group has a 
program of itsown. First it demands the disestablishment 
of the English Church in Wales, and in the second place it 
is calling for land law reform in Wales on lines as favorable 
to the tenant as the measures already passed for Ireland. 

The Labor group, which has gradually been increasing its 
numerical strength at Westminster since 1874, when the first 
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two Labor members, Mr. Thomas Burt and Mr. Macdonald, 
were elected, until it now numbers sixteen or seventeen 
members, demands first of all an amendment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act which shall forbid all contracting out, 
It is a unit on this question. Then, with two or three excep- 
tions, it is solid for a legal eight hours’ day for miners. It 
has other demands, and endorses all the Radical demands, 
as well as the Welsh Radical program; but its special pro- 
gram includes a drastic employers’ liability law, an eight 
hours’ day and the payment of members of Parliament. 

The group system, as it now stands, is thus less than two 
years old. There were no opportunities for the six groups 
in the Liberal party until that party came into power in 
1892. But new as the system is, it is easy to trace some of its 
results and to forecast others. The first and foremost result 
of the new system was the Home Rule bill of 1893. It was 
of course group pressure which led to the introduction of 
the bill in 1886; but in that year Mr. Gladstone could have 
taken up Home Rule as he did, or he could have left the 
question alone. It would be idle to speculate on what he 
might have done ; but at least he was not compelled to take 
up the question. He had no such alternative in 1893. He 
had committed himself to Home Rule in 1886, and recom- 
mitted himself dozens of times between then and the General 
Election of 1892. When that election resulted in his return 
to power by a majority of forty including the eighty-one 
Trish votes, he had no option whatever. He had to take up 
Home Rule, and he could not even decide for himself when 
he should do so. It must be the first measure of the new 
Parliament, or he would belie all his promises made in the 
preceding six years and at once lose the support of both 
groups of Irish Nationalists. No other course was open to 
him but to devote the session of 1893 to the Irish measure. 
This is the most outstanding example of the working of the 
new system. 

Next in order as a signal example of it, is the measure 
[508] 
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: | now first in the ministerial program for the disestablish- 
| ment of the English Church in Wales. As I have stated, 
the Welsh Radicals number twenty-eight ; they are a unit 
on this question; they are determined that if the present — 
House of Commons lives long enough, it shall send the 
‘ Welsh Disestablishment bill up to the House of Lords be- 
ae fore the session of 1895 comes to an end. Early in the ses- 
sion of 1894 they were afraid that the Government were 
t going to shuffle out of their promises to bring in the bill. 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the Government 
) in regard to this matter, the Welsh members determined to 
put an end to the uncertainty at once. Mindful of the fact 
ye that the Government majority was only thirty-six, and that 
$ twenty-cight votes thrown in a direction contrary to the 
t wishes of the Government would turn it out of office, they 
$ waited om the leader of the House of Commons, and appear 
f to have done some very plain speaking, for the outcome of 
e the interview was the exaction of a pledge that the Welsh 
oo Disestablishment bill shall have precedence over all Gov- 
e ernment measures 1n 1895. 

e Exactly the same sort of pressure was brought to bear on 
e the leader of the House by the Labor group which is demand- 


1- ing an eight hours’ day bill. The Government was to pledge 
al itself to give facilities for the discussion of the bill, and to 
n help it through all its stages in the House of Commons, or 
le : the Labor members would take a line of their own, which 


Ip practically meant that some day, when every available vote 
n was needed to save the Government, the Labor members 
W might be elsewhere than at Westminster. 


le What, it may be asked, does all this mean? It simply 
th means that a Liberal Government is no longer master of its 
to own actions. When the Liberals are in power it is inevi- 
e. table that their majorities must be narrow. The growing 
he Conservatism of urban England and Scotland settles that 

much; and, as a consequence, any group which can com- 
re: mand a dozen votes, and which is prepared to act as a unit 
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independently of the party as a whole, can say what measures 
must be taken up and when they shall be taken up, and if 
the Government does not concede its terms, it can turn them 
out of office almost at a day’s notice. When narrow majori- 
ties are the rule, one group of fifteen or twenty can do this 
alone. 

But side by side with this development of groups, there 
has grown up a system of log-rolling, altogether new in 
English politics. Groups act with each other, as well as for 
or against the Government, and any two groups acting to- 
gether can at once end the life of an administration. Irish 
members have little or no interest in employers’ liability; but 
in the session of 1893 they voted steadily with the Govern- 
ment every time when the contracting out principle came up 
for discussion. They acted in this way, of course, as some 
return for the services which the Government had rendered 
them on Home Rule; but they did so also as offering a guid 
pro quo to the Labor members for their support of the Home 
Rule bill, and for their expected if not actually pledged sup- 
port on the Evicted Tenants’ bill. There were occasions in 
the last Parliament when the Liberal Unionists forced con- 
cessions from the Conservatives. There was some little 
group pressure all through that Parliament; but the system 
has been seen at its best since the Gladstone-Rosebery min- 
istry came into office in 1892. It is in fact the most ob- 
vious outcome so far of the era of the new democracy in 
England. 

If the House of Lords retains anything of its present char- 
acter—and to bring about any alteration will be a matter of 
years, if not of generations—the result of it all may be that 
what is now known as the Liberal party will cease to bea 
legislative power. ‘The party may pass a disestablishment 
bill for Wales, or for England for that matter; it may in re 
sponse to this pressure pass another Home Rule bill; or a 
bill making an eight hours’ day compulsory; but as long as 
the House of Lords continues to hold its present position, 
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\ these measures will never get beyond the House of Com- 

mons. ‘This sort of thing may in fact defeat itself, and in 
two ways. Either England will become more and more 
Conservative, and relegate Radicalism to something like per- 
manent opposition, or the House of Lords will have as a per- 
manent mission the rejection and re-rejection of all measures 
conceived and passed through the House of Commons solely 
? in response to group pressure. To my mind the first of these 
eventualities seems most likely to happen; for one cannot 
closely observe all that is now going on in England without 
coming to the conclusion that the approaching General Elec- 
tion will relegate the present composite, if not nondescript, 
Liberal party to a long period of opposition. 

EDWARD PorRIT?T. 


Farmington, Conn. 
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WIESER’S NATURAL VALUE. 


The long expected translation of ‘‘Der Natirliche Werth” 
has appeared, and finds a comparatively large public ready 
to welcome it. The older English and American economists, 
while recognizing that the Austrians have done careful and 
suggestive work in economic theory, do not seem to have 
been turned to any great extent from their former ways of 
thinking; but it is a significant fact that the young men 
whose ideas upon economic theory have been formed since 
the Austrian writings became accessible have quite generally 
adopted the leading conceptions and nomenclature of the 
Austrian school. This does not mean that the young men 
consider the older theories altogether wrong or the new 
theories altogether correct and complete, but it does indicate 
that an important influence has been brought to bear upon 
economic thought. The extent of this influence cannot yet 
be told, but it is not too early to form at least an opinion as 
to what Austrian conceptions are likely to become permanent 
factors of economic theory. 

It is inevitable that such independent thinkers as Menger, 
Wieser, Bohm-Bawerk, and Sax should differ from each 
other as well as from the theorists of other schools. But 
Wieser’s work on Natural Value, more than any other pro- 
duction of the Austrian economists, presents clearly and 
fully, the fundamental ideas which the different members of 
the school hold in common. A review of that work nat- 
urally involves a criticism of what has come to be known as 
the Austrian theory of value. 

By far the most prominent characteristic of the Austrian 
theory of value is its complete dependence upon the principle 
of marginal utility. A man having an income of $1000, 
spends part of it for necessities which are of immeasurable 
utility to him, other portions are used for the gratification of 
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WIESER’s NATURAL VALUE. : 
desires of less and less intensity. The satisfaction which 
would in that case depend upon the possession of the last 4 
dollar of the income would measure the marginal utility (or, 4 
as the Austrians would say, the value) of a dollar to the j 
” man in question. Of course the principle applies to stocks q 
ly of other goods as well as to dollars. 
ts, As is well known, this prineiple of the decreasing utility 
id of duplicated goods is by no means new to economic theory 
ve or to the English literature of the subject. Senior * men- 
of tioned it as early as 1836 and Robert Jennings} in 1855 set 
en it forth as ‘‘ the foundation of the changes of money price, 
ce which valuable objects command in times of varied scarcity 
ly and abundance.’’ Passing by numerous French and German 
he writers who enunciated the principle with more or less clear- 
en ness, we find that Jevons preceded the Austrian economists 
AW in developing the theory that marginal (‘‘final’’) utility 
ite rather than cost of production is the basis for the ratios of 
on exchange. Professor J. B. Clark { also approached the Aus- 
vet trian conception in making value ‘‘the measure of effective 
as utility.’ It is for the systematic and thorough development 
nt of the theory of marginal utility rather than for the theory 
itself that we are indebted to the Austrian school. While 
er, the conception is older, the term itself, marginal utility 
ch (Grenznutzen), was first introduced by Wieser in his ‘‘ U/r- 
sut sprung des Werthes,’’ 1884. It is now generally accepted 
by economic writers.§ 
nd Although Jevons and the Austrians agree in considering 
of marginal utility the basis of value, we find an important dif- 
at- ference in regard to the fundamental meaning of the word 
as value. Cairnes opens his political economy with this state- 


ment: ‘‘ The sense proper to value in economic discussion 


an 

ple *In a treatise on Political Economy, contributed to the “ Encyclopedia Metro- 
Politana,” p. 12 of the second (cabinet) edition. Quoted by Jevons in the ‘‘The- 

00, ory of Political Economy,” p. 53. 

ble t Quoted by Jevons, p. 55. 

, } New Englander, July, 1881. 

of ¢ See Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles of Economics,” second edition, p. 14, note. 
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may, I think, be said to be universally agreed upon by econo- 
mists, and I may, therefore, at once define it as expressing 
the ratio in which commodities in open market are exchanged 
against each other.’’ Jevons accepted this concept, but felt 
obliged to avoid the use of the word value, because he recog- 
nized that popular usage did not agree with the definition of 
the economists. ‘The Austrians, on the other hand, follow 
Menger in defining value of goods as ‘‘ the importance which 
concrete goods, or quantities of goods, receive for us from the 
fact that we are conscious of being dependent on our disposal 
over them for the satisfaction of our wants.’’* The differ- 
ence must not be overlooked. | On one side value is regarded 
as a ratio between commodities, on the other as importance 
for human well-being. One conception is objective, the other 
subjective. In English theory value is a relation between 
commodities, in Austrian theory it is primarily a relation of 
commodities to human wants. According to the English 
definition no commodity could rise in value unless the other 
commodities with which it was compared fell to a corre- 
sponding extent. From the Austrian standpoint a commod- 
ity may, through scarcity or increased need, increase in value 
without regard to other commodities. 

Although the English-speaking public has long been 
drilled in the ratio concept of value, there can be no doubt 
that common usage is much more in keeping with the Aus- 
trian view. ‘The ratio concept is more simple from a theo- 
retic standpoint, but it may well be hoped that the great 
problems of economic policy can be more satisfactorily solved 
when the fundamental concept of the science becomes ‘‘im- 
portance for well-being’’ instead of ‘‘a relation between 
commodities.’’ 

But here again we are indebted to the Austrian economists 
for systematic and convincing exposition rather than for dis- 
covery. In spite of their definitions English economists 
from Adam Smith down have occasionally spoken of the 


Natural Value,” p. 21. 
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time and trouble required for obtaining anything as the 
measure of its value.* Jevonst thought that value in ordi- 
nary parlance was identical with final utility, and Professor 
Clark t not only recognized but adopted the subjective con- 
cept. It seems to be largely through Austrian influence, 
however, that recent contributions to economic theory have 
generally accepted the subjective concept as the primary 
meaning of value and used the phrase, ‘‘ objective value,’’ (or 
more exactly ‘‘ objective exchange value,’’) to designate the 
power of commodities to command each other in exchange. 

The Austrians, as Menger’s definition indicates, consider 
value as primarily an individual matter. The value of a 
dollar will vary from individual to individual, according to 
the amount and intensity of their wants, and in inverse ratio 
to their respective incomes. As the value of a dollar varies 
among individuals, so will the value of the commodities for 
which the dollar is exchangeable. The rich man’s trifle is 
the poor man’s fortune. Even when the subject of exchange 
is taken up, the personal valuation is maintained. The ex- 
change value ( 7Zauschwerth) of a commodity is the subjec- 
tive importance of the goods for which the commodity will 
exchange. Thus it is only when two men are in the same 
economic condition that even the (subjective) exchange 
value of a commodity is the same to both of them. 

Yet Wieser § recognizes that ‘‘ when we speak generally of 
the value of goods we mean the economic rank given them 
by their prices,’’ and thus is introduced a phase of value 
which is practically the same as the ‘‘ power in exchange’”’ 
ofthe English writers. This objective exchange value is 
designated Verkehrswerth by Wieser, to distinguish it from 
the subjective Zauschwerth, andthe translator has yielded 
somewhat to English usage in rendering the former term by 


*In such expressions value denotes subjective importance, though viewed from 
the side of cost instead of utility. 

t“ Theory of Political Economy,” pp. 80 and 162. 

1 Philosophy of Wealth,” V 
?‘Natural Value,” p. 51” 
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the phrase “‘ exchange value’’ without qualification. The 

7 relationship between subjective value and market price has 

—— been treated more fully by Bohm-Bawerk,* but Wieser’s 

oh 7 brief statement gives the essential thought. Every one before 

7 . making a purchase forms some mental estimate of the impor- 

tance of the article to him, this importance depending of 

; - course upon his present supply and need, in accordance with 

the principle of marginal utility; but before making a 

rational purchase one must also form a mental estimate of 

the value of the dollar to him, lest in making one purchase 
he may spend money required for other purchases of more 
importance. In other words, everyone must enter the 
market with all personal valuations expressed in terms of 
the monetary unit, however much the value of this unit 

_ may vary between individuals. A stock of goods placed 
upon the market does not go to the persons who value them 
most, but to those whose subjective valuations are expressed 
in the largest number of dollars and cents. ‘The price then 

_ is not fixed by the marginal want which the stock is suffi- 
cient to supply but by the marginal money equivalent of these 
subjective wants. The price does not represent a definite 
degree of want but simply the amount of money or other 

commodity which the marginal buyer is willing to give. 

Having once shown that prices are developed from the 
action of personal valuations in the market, the Austrians 

’ abandon the subjective standpoint for the time and like the 
English economists treat exchange value as a_ relation 

_ between commodities. 

*'*Grundziige der Theorie des Werthschaftlichen Giiterwerths,” in Conrad's 

_ Sahrbicher, vol. xiii, 1886. See ‘‘ Positive Theory of Capital,”’ p. 129. 

t “‘ Subjective value represents a distinct feeling ; that of being dependent upon 
the possession of a good for the satisfaction of a want,—a distinct degree of pert- 
sonal interest in goods. Objective value, on the other hand, merely representsa 
definite price ; a definite amount of payment which is expected or required in 
buying or selling. The former has its measure in the different gradations of 
desire, the latter in the quantities of coin,—in the figures of the price.” “ Natural 
Value,"’ p. 51. 

“ Exchange value is the capacity of a good to obtain in exchange a quantity of 
other goods. Price is that other quantity of goods” ‘‘ Positive Theory of Cap 
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This relapse from the subjective standpoint, whether neces- 
sary or not, seems at least unfortunate. The Austrians 
have given us the vision of a theory of value resting upon 
the substantial basis of importance to human well-being, but 
in the field of exchange value where we have the greatest 
need for some substantial basis, we are left with the old idea 
that value is an expression of quantity of goods rather than 
of subjective importance—a relation of goods to each other 
instead of their relation to human welfare. Looking at 
economic life from the individualistic standpoint, they have 
failed to conceive the idea of social utility* as applicable to 
our present condition of inequality among individuals. ‘The 
fact that differences in wealth regularly cause goods to pass 
by the urgent needs of the poor in order to satisfy the 
slightest wish of the rich has seemed to the Austrians an 
insuperable barrier to the maintenance of the subjective 
standpoint in dealing with the exchange value that now 
governs industrial economy. 

Wieser avoids this difficulty of applying the principles of 
subjective value to a society where inequality of wealth pre- _ 
vails by imagining a communistic state where private prop- 
erty does not exist and the use of goods is distributed 
according to needs. ‘The distorting effect of differences in 
; ability to pay is thus removed, as well as the disturbances 
of ‘‘error, fraud, force and chance.’’ 

The communistic society, like the person in the individual 
economy, is supposed to so utilize its goods as to satisfy all 


wants down to the lowest degree that the total supply of the ‘ a 
commodity will cover. The importance of a unitof acom- 

° modity, a bushel of wheat for example, may now be accu- ; 
rately gauged by the marginal utility of the supply of that ; 
commodity. In such a state every means for the satisfaction _ it . 
of human want would be valued according to the degree of — 


want which would be dependent for its satisfaction upon the _ 
* Professor Clark, for example, looks upon value asa social fact—the measure _ 

a of final utility to society. See Vale Review, November, 1892. = 

t Natural Value,” bk. ii, III. 
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particular article in question. It would have what Wieser 
calls its natural value. 

This concept of natural vaiue is introduced toward the end 
of the second book of Wieser’s work and becomes the main 
theme of the remaining books, which are entitled respect- 
ively: ‘‘ The Natural Imputation of the Return from Produc. 
tion,’’ ‘‘ The Natural Value of Land, Capital and Labor,” 

‘*’The Natural Cost Value of Products,’’ and ‘‘ Value in the 
oe of the State.’’ The fact that the supposition of a 
communistic state underlies the discussion must not lead the 
reader to think that the work is a treatise upon socialism, 
The object of the work is to elucidate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of value and distribution, and to this end the fiction of 
an ideal communistic state serves two purposes: it eliminates. 
many complications and disturbances which might other- 
wise detract the student from a clear insight into the underly- 
ing principles which are the basis of all value relations, and 
it also serves to give the student a clearer idea of the real 
nature of the services for which rent, interest, and extra 
wages are paid through the consideration of the question 
whether or not these services would retain their value ina 
communistic state. The chief difference between natural 
value and exchange value has already been indicated: the 
former expresses what would be the marginal utility of goods 
if they were distributed according to needs, the latter is the 
marginal valuation when goods are distributed according to 
the amounts offered in exchange for them. The conceptions 
have much in common and Wieser constantly indicates the 
changes which must be made in passing from the realm of 
natural value to existing conditions. 

Our author next takes up the subject of ‘‘ imputation.” 
When several factors co-operate in the satisfaction of a single 
want, how is the economic importance of the several factors 
to be determined? Upon what principle is the value of a 
service to be imputed, in an economic sense, to the various 
contributing elements? It is evident that the solution of this 
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problem involves an explanation of the relation between value 
and cost of production. It is for the extended treatment of 
the costs of production that Wieser’s work stands pre-em- 
jnent among the Austrian writings. 

eAs is well known, the prevailing economic theory makes 
cost of production the determinant of the normal value of 
products, while the Austrian economists claim that the 
amount of the costs is really determined by the value of the 
products.- Does cost determine value or value determine 
cost? Stated in this way the case appears to be one of direct 
opposition and Bohm-Bawerk says of it: ‘‘ That is a ques- 
tion as fundamental for political economy as the question 
between the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems was for as- 
tronomy.’’ *Close study, however, will show that the oppo- 
sition between the two schools is by no means direct. The 
Austrians do not disprove, nor even reject, the classical tenet 
that the values of goods regularly produced under free com- 
petition tend to conform to their costs of production. * They 
have simply taken one step back of the English point of 
view and there perceive that the values of the elements 
which enter into and make up the costs of production are 
themselves derived from the utility and scarcity of the vari- 
ous elements. If the Austrians would state their case in this 
simple form, instead of declaring a revolution, they could 
hardly be oppesed.t 

It isto be noted in passing that the Austrian idea of cost 
is entirely independent of the painfulness of labor which 
English economists have sometimes vaguely imagined to | 
be the basis of their theory that cost determines value. No 
one who studies modern social conditions can claim that — 
labor is paid or even tends to be paid in proportion to its — 


painfulness, and furthermore, many items of cost, such as 


*“ The Austrian Economists,” ANNALS, vol. i, p. 371,January, 1891. 

t Since this paper was written the relationship between cost and value and the 
real nature of the cost which regulates value have been treated by BOhm-Bawerk : 
“Der Letzte Masstab des Giiterwertes,” Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik 
und Verwaltung. Dritter Band, II. Heft. ‘The Ultimate Standard of Value,” 
ANNALS, vol. v, ; 149, September, 1804. 
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minerals and the use of land, are not produced by labor at 
all. Cost from the Austrian standpoint is the sacrifice of a 
utility and unless an equal or greater utility results from 
any outlay in question, the outlay is not economic. This 
may not be the idea of cost which best expresses human 
progress and welfare, but it may well be conceded that it is 
this form of cost which determines exchange values.* 
Instead of treating the value of an element of production 
as a simple case of value determined by the marginal utility 
of the element in question, both Wieser and BOhm-Bawerk 
- -have chosen to explain cost values as a manifestation of the 
principle of complementary goods. Menger had proposed to 
ascertain the value of any good by considering the amount 
‘ of loss that would result from its annihilation. Upon this 
_ principe a single glove carries with it the value of the pair, 
and each horse of a perfectly matched span is valued at more 
than half the value of the span, for if either horse should die 
more than half tiie value would be lost. In like manner, if 
a half dozen elements co-operate in forming a desirable 
product—say a loaf of bread—the lack of any one ingredient 
might seriously impair the usefulness of the others. So 
Wieser criticises the position of his predecessor on the ground 
that were the elements of production valued in this way the 
sum of their values would exceed the value of the product 
_ which is made from them, and the manifest absurdity would 
_ be reached that all production is carried on at aloss. Wieser 
thereupon brings forward his concept of the ‘‘ productive 
contribution (Befrag). ‘‘ The deciding element is not 
that portion of the return which is lost through the loss of 
the good, but that which is secured by its possession.’’f 
In order to arrive at the amount which each element con- 
tributes to the value of the product the algebraic method of 
_ solution by equations is proposed. Let x, y, z, etc., stand 


: * Fora fuller development of this line of thought, the reader is referred toan 
article by the present writer entitled “‘ Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost,” in the 
Zz Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1894. 

t ‘‘ Natural Value,” p. 85. 
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for units of the productive elements, such as materials, labor 
of different grades, and the use of capital. The same pro- 
ductive elements enter into various products in various pro- 
portions. By observing the values and composition of the 
products (these values being fixed by the marginal utility of 
the products), we would discover equations after the manner 
of the following : 
x + y= 100 

+5 2=590 
from which the unknown values may be determined. Of 
course, in actual economic life the number of productive 
elements is almost unlimited, but the number of combina- — 
tions which would give independent equations is fully as 
large. Solved in this way, the sum of the productive con- 
tributions of the elements is bound to equal the value of the 
product. The productive contribution which is everywhere 
assignable to a given element of production is the cause and 
measure of its value. Amn increase in the supply of an 
element would extend it to uses of less importance and so ~ 
reduce the productive contribution that could be imputed to 
it. The productive contribution of a given element must be 
uniform in its different uses for otherwise the element would 
be transferred from one use to the other. 

Wieser’s method of solving the problem of the imputation 
of value to cost goods is stated here somewhat fully be- 
cause he seems to regard it as an important contribution to 
economic theory, and constantly refers to it as the basis of 
his subsequent arguments. ‘This method of solution is, I 
believe, peculiar to Wieser among the Austrian writers, and 
I venture to call it the weakest point in his theory of value. 
Several points of criticism will be briefly stated: 

(1) The problem of imputation is to ascertain, not what 
are the values of the elements of production, but what forces | 
make those values what they are. Wieser’s equations might 
give us the values, but they could never explain the values. 
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(2) Weiser’s method can give us no rules for the appor- 
tionment of an element to its different uses, for unless the 
apportionment is already perfect an element will be given a 
greater value in one use than in another, the different equa- 
tions will not be simultaneous, and the solution will be im- 
possible. 

(3) The criticism of Menger is not well founded. Wieser, 
in common with other writers, has failed to distinguish 
between special and general values. General values are 
those which prevail in the market where all goods that are 
precisely alike have the same value. Here the action of the 
marginal law is apparent. Special values attach to individ- 
ual articles under special circumstances. The value of a 
loaded revolver to the waylaid traveler, the value of a mastiff 
to its fond master and the value of a lost glove when its mate 
is in possession, are examples of special values. In fact 
almost every article, when in actual use has in addition to 
the general (market) value some special value on account 
of its special adaptation or on account of the delays and in- 
conveniences which are in the way of replacement. Goods 
ordinarily sell at their general values, a dealer can secure 
special values only through extortion. General values 
usually correspond with costs of production, but special cir- 
cumstances may give a five cent iron bolt the value of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Now it will be noticed that in criticising Menger’s method 
of estimating values through loss, Wieser always bases his 
objections upon special values, and does not notice that his 
own method of solving through equations would fail com- 
pletely in the same cases. Add together the special values 
which attach to every piece of metal in an engine in service 
and the sum would far exceed the value of the engine. It 
does not matter. The parts are not bought and sold at their 
special values. Again let us suppose that bread made with- 
out salt would be worthless. Would Menger’s formula then 
assign to the salt a value equal to that of the bread? Only 

—— 
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under the strict condition that no more salt could be obtained. 
Complementary goods are especially subject to an extra — 
special valuation, but they do not attain this extra valuation 
ina general market. The fact that salt is an indispensable 
ingredient of many valuable foods has no effect upon its | 
value so long as the supply is sufficient to satisfy also its less 
important uses. Menger’s principle, when rightly used, is 
quite correct. The value of anything may be estimated 
through the loss that would result from its annihilation. 
But a serious error would be involved should we undertake 
to derive the general value of a commodity from the loss 
that might occur under special circumstances. : 
(4) In maintaining the importance of the principle of com- “ 
plementary goods, Wieser seems to overlook the distinction, 
which he elsewhere well observes, between the value of a .- 
commodity taken as a whole and the value of some small | 
quantity of the commodity. General values have to do with 
the small portions that are bought and sold atatime. The _ 
value of salt, taken as a whole, is indefinitely great, forwe 
could hardly live without it, but the small quantities that 
are bought and sold at a time have no such importance. It _ * 
is customary to estimate the value ofthe world’ssupply of a 
commodity as the product of the quantity and marginal — 
value, but if an inhabitant of a neighboring planet should _ 
offer to buy the whole supply at the marginal rate we could 
by no means afford to accept the offer.* There isseldom 
any cause, however, for estimating the value of a total sup-— 
ply. General values have to do with the small portions that _ 
are bought and sold in single transactions. These portions — *, 
of a commodity have comparatively small value because, if a a, 
portion were lost, it could be replaced by simply withhold- wy... 
ing some of the commodity from its marginal uses. Wieser | 
refers the values of capital and labor to the principle of com- 
plementary goods, on the ground that each is indispensable — 


Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments,’ ANNALS vol. iv, p. 425, Nov., 1893. 
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for the fruitfulness of the other. It is true that capital and 
labor as a whole are thus mutually dependent, but labor and 
capital do not bargain with each other asa whole. The use 
of either capital or labor is valued in the open market accord- 
ing to its marginal uses, no less truly than it would be if 
their activities were quite independent of each other. 

(5) Menger’s division of economic goods into ranks is an 
impediment rather than a help to a clear understanding of 
the process of value formation. Menger’s conception is 
adopted by the other Austrians and is well known. Goods 
of the first rank are those ready for consumption, such as 
bread and clothing. Their utility is the source of all value 
and is reflected back to goods of the second rank, such as 
flour and cloth, and so on to goods of more remote ranks, as. 
wheat, land, plows, iron. It is evident that the series could 
be extended back quite indefinitely. This division into ranks 
would doubtless be a very important matter if it were only 
true that each commodity belonged to some particular rank, 
but as a matter of fact there is hardly a commodity in gen- 
eral trade but what has different uses which would make it 
belong at the same time to an indefinite number of ranks. 
The effect upon the price of salt is exactly the same whether 
a given demand is for direct consumption, for use in cook- 
ing, or for use in some remote manufacturing process. In 
every case, so far as economic life is well organized, the use 
of a commodity is extended in all ranks till the common 
marginal utility is reached.* 

To sum up the criticism of Wieser’s theory of imputation 
I should say that he has introduced many perplexing and 
useless complications in an attempt to explain a process which 
in its outline is simple and easily understood. ‘The essential 
fact that lies at the bottom of Wieser’s arguments has already 

*I would not underestimate the importance of Menger's observation that all 
production goods derive their value from the consumption goods ‘or the consump- 
tion uses) which are expected from them. That observation is essential to an un- 


derstanding of economic life, but the supposed arrangement of goods in ranks 
only makes it more difficult to apply the theory of value to actual conditions. 
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been given. The general values of the elements of produc- 
tion are derived from the utility of the elements and tend to 
equal their respective marginal utilities. It naturally follows 
under a system of private property and free competition, that 
any one whose ability or whose possessions enable him to 
supply many services or services which have a high marginal 
utility will therein be enabled to secure a large income. 

In applying his theory of imputation to the leading factors 
of production—land, labor and capital—Wieser brings out 
many interesting distinctions and offers some valuable criti- 
cisms. His treatment of capital demands attention on ac- 
count of its relation to Bohm-Bawerk’s more extended work. 
Discarding the idea that the average man desires to provide 
for the present at the expense of the future, Wieser seems to 
find the cause of interest in the productivity of capital. By 
imagining a number of cases of the use of capital in varying 
degrees, and supposing the contribution due to capital to be 
ascertained by solving the equations which the different cases 
furnished, our author concludes that when the co-operation 
of capital is an element of production a part of the value of 
the product is to be imputed to the use of the capital, and 
that the amount to be so imputed will vary directly with the 
amount of capital involved and the period of time for which 
it is withdrawn from other uses. That the use of capital 
does yield such a surplus value no one can doubt. It can 
only be regretted that Wieser has not done more to show us 
why it is so. He does not recognize the simple fact that 
while longer processes of production give larger returns, ab- 
stinence from present consumption is limited by the pressure 
of present wants so that the marginal utility of waiting is 
appreciably high. 

Wieser and BOhm-Bawerk differ in their methods of ap- 
proaching the interest problem rather than in the solution 
itself. Bohm approaches the problem through the observa- 
tion that interest implies a difference in value between present 
and future goods. He seems to think that, as a rule, future 
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wants also are discounted in the present. The former prop. 
Osition cannot be doubted, but the latter is denied by Wieser 
and is certainly open to question; furthermore, it is by no 
means essential to Bohm’s theory. While holding present 
and future wants in equal estimation one may assign a higher 
value to present goods* on account of the increase which 
could be obtained from them, or as Boéhm would say, on 
account of the technical superiority of present goods. Though 
a hundred dollars’ worth of enjoyment next year or this year 
were equally desired, one would undoubtedly prefer to have 
the hundred dollars at once, because as a matter of fact we 
know that the hundred dollars could be so invested as to 
yield an extra five dollars by next year. The difference in 
value between present and future goods is a necessary feature 
but not an explanation of interest payments. Both Bohm 
and Wieser depend for their solutions of the interest problem 
upon the service of capital in industry. Bohm thus ae 
counts for the higher value of present goods, while Wieser 
considers the productive contribution imputable to capital as 
the direct cause of interest. 

Having expounded his method of imputing the retum 
from production to the different contributing services, Wieser 
next takes up the relation between the value of the services 
of permanent goods, such as land and fixed capital, and the 
value of the goods themselves. The ordinary principle of 
capitalization is found to be correct. 

The book entitled ‘‘’ The Natural Cost Value of Products,” 
is especially strong and acquits the Austrians of the frequent 
charge that they do not recognize the influence of cost upon 
the value of products. Unlike the classical economists, how- 
ever, Wieser takes the ground that when all the costs are 
reckoned they equal, under natural conditions, the value of 
the product. The difference between the two views is @ 


* By present goods I mean goods at hand as contrasted with goods to be had in 
the future. The use of the term present goods to denote goods ready for cot 
sumption in contrast with production goods is confusing. 
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p- matter of terminology. There is no agreement between 
er economists or business men as to where the line shall be 
10 | drawn between costs and profits. Hired labor is perhaps 
nt | always included in cost, but the entrepreneur’s services, the 


er use of capital and the use of valuable land and other natural 
oh resources are, as a rule, altogether or in part omitted. Wieser 
mn includes all such services under costs and thus leaves for 
rh profits only the fortuitous and temporary gains that arise from 
ar economic changes. He recognizes that the available supply 
ve of capital, of exceptional talent, of rich mines, or of favor- — 
ve ably located land is limited; and if the best results are to be 
to obtained from our productive forces, whether we take the 
in social or the individual standpoint, the use of these produc- — 
re tive powers must not be wasted. ‘They must not be assigned 
m to a given line of action without counting the cost. The 
m } whole discussion is replete with valuable suggestions. 

c- One other point is made so prominent that it ought not to 
er be overlooked here; namely, that while the recognition of the 
as services of land and capital as a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, refutes the socialist’s claim that value is due to labor 


mm alone, and accounts for rent and interest, it does not prove any- 
er thing either for or against the justice or expediency of allow- 
Ss | ing these sources of value to become sources of private income. 
le The last few pages of Wieser’s book contain a very brief 


of application of the theory of subjective value to the economy 
of the State. ‘Taxation in proportion to wealth condition is 
: justified on the ground that every one thus would contribute 
nt an equal amount of subjective value. Yet Wieser maintains, 
on in opposition to Sax, that a more strictly economic distribution _ 
W- of the burdens of taxation would place them all upon the rich, 
re | for thus the total sacrifice would be reduced to a minimum. 
of In respect to amount of taxation or of expenditure through 
a the State, the principle is taken from Sax that the line 
should be drawn at the point of greatest return. ‘‘If the 
State should claim too much, it diminishes value by ex- 
pending goods for purposes of State economy which would 
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have a higher value if employed in private economy. If it 
claims too little, value is again diminished—as in this case 
also the entire importance of the goods is not realized,’’* 
The special field for State activity, however, is found along 
three lines: (1) when only collective action would guarantee 
sufficient power; (2) when the benefits of an enterprise 
would be so diffused that it would prove unprofitable in 
private hands; and (3) in enterprises which are natural 
monopolies carrying with them powers that would not be 
safely vested in private hands. 

On closing Wieser’s book which has ‘‘ attempted to ex- 
haust the entire sphere of the phenomena of value,’’ one 
naturally pauses to consider whether any important phase 
of the subject has been passed without notice. There is little 
difficulty in finding such omissions. 

The treatment of value as a development from utility 
naturally throws emphasis upon demand, and thus contrasts 
with the cost theory, which finds the decisive element in 
value formation upon the side of supply. Wieser’s extended 
treatment of the effect of cost of production upon the supply 
and through supply upon the value of products frees the 
Austrians from the charge of having neglected the considera- 
tion of supply. Yet it will be noticed that Wieser only 
attempts to account for the supply of products. The impor- 
tant question that the Austrians have neglected is, —What are 
the forces which fix the supply of the elements of production? 
Granting that we have a definite supply of the elements of 
production, the Austrian theory gives us the best method of 
accounting for the value of goods, but it will not do to take 
this supply for granted. The supply of none of these ele- 
ments is fixed independently of man’s volition. The amount 
of available land might be increased by migration or by 
transportation facilities. ‘The supply of labor of all grades 
could be increased, for the time at least, by working harder, 
and labor could be transferred from one grade to another by 


‘ 


Natural Value,” p. 235. 
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education. Capital could be increased by saving more. The 
principles which determine the supply of these elements of 
production must form a part of any complete theory of value. 

A second field of inquiry, important to the theory of value 
but neglected by our author, is that which embraces the pro- 
ducts and services of monopolies. In drawing a contrast 
between monopoly goods and cost goods Wieser thus de- 
scribes the former class: * 


Characteristic of this group is the comparative rarity of such goods 
as compared with the demand for them, or, it may be, the compara- 
tively small quantity that can be produced. As examples of goods 
which have pronouncedly the character of monopoly may be men- 
tioned the following: Scarce raw materials, land exceptionally situated, 
the work of one peculiarly gifted—particularly an artist or scientific 
worker of the highest rank,—a secret and at the same time successful 
process (or, more exactly, the exclusive knowledge of such a process, 
whereby the persons who have it obtain a preference over others), and, 
finally, works of human hands, which, on account of their size, or on 
account of technical difficulties, cannot be repeated. 

We can hardly say that Wieser is wrong in the definition 
of monopoly which this passage gives, for there is no agree- 
ment among economic writers in the use of the term, but it 
seems at least more appropriate to use the word monopoly to 
designate an industry or the condition of an industry which 
is under a single management to such an extent that the 
amount of the output or the price of the product or service 
is not subject to the forces of competition. Under free com- 
petition the amount and the price of the product is closely 
limited by the competitive forces, but under monopoly the 
output and the price are, within comparatively wide limits, 
under the dictation of the management.t 

In this sense there is no general monopoly of land or of 
skill, for land-owners compete with each other, and so do 

*"Natural Value,” p. 108. 

*It may be observed that monopoly is a matter of degrees. No enterprise is 
entirely free from the limitations of competition, and every form of private prop- 
erty has an element of monopoly. As with all natural groups the lines of division 


cannot be definitely drawn between monopolies and competitive industries, yet 
the general characteristics of the two groups are evident. 
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skilled laborers. Rents and wages are fixed for the most 
part by competitive forces, while the prices of such common 
and cheap products as sugar and petroleum seem to be largely 
under the dictation of monopolies. Wieser’s treatment of 
monopoly goods corresponds with his definition. He accounts 
for the high value of goods that are useful and scarce through 
the principle of marginal utility, but he fails to consider the 
real monopolies. It is not the marginal utility of car rides 
that fixes the fare at five cents, nor is it the marginal utility 
of a patented invention that determines its selling price. 
Where a product or a service is controlled by a strict mo- 
_ nopoly either the supply is limited arbitrarily or the price is 
established first and then the use of the article is extended till 
the marginal utility reaches the arbitrary price. In such 
cases the price determines the margin of use instead of the 
marginal utility determining the price. ‘The Austrian for- 
mula certainly does not apply here, but the action of monop- 
_ olies is not without system and the rules which prevail in 
the establishment of monopoly prices are of increasing im- 
_ portance to the theory of value. 
A third shortcoming in the work of the Austrian econo- 
mists lies in the fact that economic theory is not to be con- 
| fined to an explanation of values. Professor Macvane* 
_ justly complains that they seem to have no idea of subjec- 
tive cost. A clear and correct theory of value is a matter of 
immense practical importance, but after all the end of econ- 
omic action is utility rather than value, and the success of a 
nation’s economy is to be found, not in the value of its pos- 
sessions, but in their utility, in the privileges for enjoyment 
; and development compared with the discomforts required for 
securing these privileges. Pain-cost must be compared with 
- total utility, rules must be formed for increasing the surplus 
of utility, and the forces which determine the distribution of 
this surplus must be made clear to the end that the progress 
of the race may be promoted. 
Hartford School of Sociology 


DAvip I. GREEN. 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1893; and ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 348, Nov. 1893. 
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MONEY AND BANK CREDITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Money is the medium of exchange. It makes no difference 
whether it is made of paper, gold, silver or other material, 
no matter whether it represents gold, silver, labor or some 
imaginary value ; the medium of exchange, that for which 
everything is bought and sold, is money. Money is some- 
times said to be the standard of value, as the yard is the 
standard of length, but this is a misconception, and has led 
tomany errors. ‘The standard of value may be an ounce of 
gold, a pound of silver, a bushel of wheat, an hour’s labor, 
while coincidentally, money may be composed of paper or 
any metal, so long as it represents the standard of value or 
some multiple or fraction thereof. That it must represent 
the standard of value is plain. By definition, the standard 
of value is the basis of exchange; so, evidently, the medium 
of exchange must be either such standard or its representa- 
tive. 

The standard of value in this country at present is 23.22 
grains of pure gold. The money consists of paper and 
various metals. In the case of the gold dollar, the standard 
of value and medium of exchange are identical, but the gold 
dollar is but one of the various forms of money in use. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the essential characteris- 
tics of money are: first, that it should represent the standard 
of value; second, that it should be sufficient in amount to 
supply the needs of business; third, that it should be elastic. 
The essentials of the standard of value are radically different. 
They are: first, it should be as fixed as possible in value; 
second, it should be capable of being used as money; third, 
it should be sufficient in amount to act as a basis for money. 
Of course since money represents the standard of value, if 
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the standard is bad, lacking any of its essential characteris- 
tics the money based thereon cannot possibly be good. But 
no matter what the standard may be, money in order to be 
the best possible based on such standard, must possess the 
above mentioned characteristics. In discussing the money 
question, therefore, it is not necessary to bring in the matter 
of standard, since independent of the standard, the system 
of money may be good or bad in itself. 

For convenience, however, this paper is written with 
special reference to the present standard, but the general 
principles herein outlined would be just as applicable to either 
a silver or a bimetallic standard. 

The first essential of money is that it should represent 
the standard of value; at present, therefore, every dollar 
whether composed of paper, silver or gold, must represent 
23.22 grainsof gold. ‘This does not necessitate the existence 
of such gold for every dollar in circulation, but experience 
proves, and common knowledge now recognizes, that it does 
require the ability to obtain such gold for every and any 
dollar whenever desired. If at any time the people become 
doubtful of the redemption of a dollar in gold, that dollar 
immediately loses its representative and assumes a specula- 
tive character and value. 

In order that this confidence should exist, it is necessary 
that some person or corporation should hold itself out as 
ready to redeem such dollar; that such person or corporation 
should be able so to do, and that people should have abso- 
lute confidence in such purpose and ability. In order to 
create confidence in such purpose to redeem such issue, it is 
necessary that the issuer thereof should be the government, 
and such purpose its established policy, or else a banking 
institution with such redemption required by law. In order 
to create confidence in ability to redeem, if issued by govern- 
ment, its credit must be good and it must have the gold 
reserve recognized by bankers as sufficient; if issued by 
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there must be back of such issue a sufficient guarantee or 
security. 

As regards the gold reserve necessary to sustain govern- 
ment notes, the financial world apparently assumes fifteen 
per cent of the issue to be sufficient. That fifteen per cent 
is sufficient, provided the policy of redemption in gold is 
established, the present condition of the United States Treas- 
ury proves. There is outstanding in paper money and coin 
issued by the United States, exclusive of gold and gold cer- 
tificates, about ten hundred million dollars, and there is a 
reserve of less than one hundred million dollars of free gold 
to sustain this issue. ‘This is less than ten per cent, and 
should be increased, but, nevertheless, now that the policy of 
the United States has been established by the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, there is no doubt as to the value of this 
money, and the mercantile world and people generally have 
absolute confidence in it. 

There is at present in the treasury in addition to this free 
gold, something less than one hundred million dollars in 
gold, against which there are outstanding gold certificates. 
If these certificates were converted into notes merely redeem- 
able in gold, we should then have over one hundred and fifty 
million dollars of free gold in the treasury, as a reserve 
against the money, not gold or gold certificates, issued by 
the United States. 

I omit all reference to silver held by the treasury, since, 
not being the standard of value, and therefore not at present 
available for the redemption of the currency, it is of no value 
except as assets increasing the credit of the government; it 
would, however, become immediately available as a reserve 
if bimetallism should be adopted. The currency of the 
United States would evidently be safe beyond cavil, even in 
times of great financial uncertainty, if it should be the estab- 
lished policy of the government to keep continuously on 
hand in the treasury approximately two hundred million 
dollars of free gold for its redemption; one hundred and fifty 
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million dollars thereof being set aside by law to be used for 
such purpose and for no other, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury being authorized and empowered at any time when 
such fund should fall below one hundred million dollars to 
issue short term gold bonds of the United States to an extent 
not to exceed fifty million dollars for the purpose of restoring 
it. It should be, as it is, the policy of the government to 
increase the free gold in the treasury held for redemption 
purposes as rapidly as possible until it shall reach one hun- 
dred and fifty million of dollars. 

In order to facilitate this end, the further issue of gold cer- 
tificates should be prohibited by law, and when the certifi- 
cates now outstanding are returned to the treasury, they 
should be canceled, and treasury notes redeemable in gold 
issued instead, for so long as gold can be obtained on demand 
for treasury notes, these gold certificates are of no special 
utility in the financial world, and diminish the amount of 
free gold held by the United States. The adoption of this 
law might well result in the increase of the gold reserve. It 
is probably expedient, however, to issue gold bonds for this 
purpose. 

It is of course desirable that the present policy of the gov- 
ernment to redeem all its notes in gold should be confirmed 
by law. As already stated, there are outstanding govern- 
ment notes and silver to the extent of about ten hundred 
million dollars; in addition to this, there is also in circula- 
tion gold and gold certificates to the estimated amount of 
about five hundred million, making the total amount of 
money in circulation issued directly by the government, exclu- 
sive of thatin the treasury, over fifteen hundred million dollars. 

This money at present possesses the first essential of 
good money, it represents the standard of value, and by the 
adoption of some such measures as above suggested, such 
character can be easily and permanently maintained, even if 
it should become necessary in the future to increase the 
amount of issue. 
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Monry AND BANK CREDITS. 75 

As for the second characteristic of money, namely, its 
sufficiency to supply business needs, this issue is insufficient, 
but as it entirely lacks elasticity, there is probably as much 
of it as it is desirable to have. ‘The absence of elasticity is 
characteristic of any money issued directly by the govern- 
ment, for the reason that there is no method of withdrawing 
such money from circulation, unless voluntarily returned by 
the holders, nor is there any method of expanding the issue 
except by committing such expansion to the discretion of 
some officer of the government,—an objectionable plan. 

In order that the currency should be properly elastic, it 
should expand and contract automatically in response to the 
financial needs of the country. ‘This quality can never be 
possessed by money issued by the government. Therefore, 
in order that the money of this country should possess the 
necessary elasticity, the government issue should be supple- 
mented by some other form of currency. In view of this 
fact, it would be unwise at this time to increase the amount 
of this money, it being now almost sufficjent to supply the 
needs of the country, and leaving but a comparatively small 
margin for the supplementary currency necessary to give 
elasticity to the whole. 

The only other form of money is the bank note. In order 
that these notes should represent gold, it is not necessary 
that they should be payable in gold by the banks upon 
demand; it is sufficient if they be payable in the notes of 
the United States which are immediately convertible into 
gold; provided, of course, that upon failure of the bank to 
redeem, they become treasury notes, and therefore them- 
selves redeemable in gold by the government. 

As for the reserve necessary to be held by the banks for 
their redemption, as there is no likelihood that any large 
number will be presented for redemption at one time, there 
is no occasion for a large reserve. ‘The present legal reserve 
of from fifteen per cent to twenty-five per cent of legal 
tender notes of the United States, has been found sufficient. 
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But what is required, is reasonable certainty as to solvency, 
and protection against possible insolvency of the issuing 
bank. It is only in the latter case that the responsibility for 
such notes falls upon the government, and therefore upon its 
reserve of gold. With a proper banking system, therefore, a 
gold reserve of one hundred and fifty million dollars is suffi. 
cient to support not only the present government issue but 
bank notes to a very large amount based thereon; and as 
there is over five hundred million dollars of gold in this 
country and a large annual output, there should be no diffi- 
culty in maintaining such reserve. The difficulty is not 
to provide sufficient money, but to make it elastic. Our 
national banking system has ceased to fulfill its function of 
providing a circulating medium, and it never did provide 
a sufficiently elastic one. At one time, now past, when 
owing to the higher rates of interest borne by government 
bonds, it paid the banks to issue currency, it provided a safe 
circulation, but since such circulation could not be increased 
except by the deposit of additional securities, its expansion 
was most difficult when most needed, during times of finan- 
cial stringency. The issue being further hampered by the 
difficulty of promptly providing the notes themselves. At 
present, however, owing to the low rate of interest and high 
premium on government bonds, the issue of money is un- 
profitable to the banks, and the circulation has a tendency to 
decrease. The national banking system therefore should be 
modified so as to overcome these difficulties. 

In this connection, it has been suggested by bankers that 
no security for bank notes is necessary and none be required, 
as where security is required elasticity is impossible. The 
history of our national banks shows that with a bank circu- 
lation limited to the amount of the capital, an annual tax of 
one per cent has more than sufficed to redeem the circulating 
notes of all the banks that have failed during the past thirty 
years, and therefore it is claimed the government would be 
safe in authorizing such issue upon such conditions. But 
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the conclusion is neither logical nor necessary. How can it 
be known that the mere authorization of such issue would 
not give an impetus to wild-cat banking that would lead to 
serious loss? Certainly, it cannot be assumed that the results 
would be the same, the conditions being changed. On the 
contrary, the profits of such circulation would be so large, 
that probably banks would be organized for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining the benefit thereof, which would result in 
an inflation of currency and of credit, with all its resulting 
evils of a crisis, bank failures and depression. Nor is it cer- 
tain that the desired elasticity would be attained. The tend- 
ency would be for the banks to issue their full quota of 
currency without delay, leaving no opportunity for further 
expansion in case of stringency. It is evident, therefore, 
not only for the security of the currency, but to prevent an 
undue expansion thereof, and to protect the banking system, 
that security must be required for the normal bank issue. 
Nevertheless, the objection is well taken that the absolute 
necessity of security prevents elasticity. Logically, there- 
fore, provision should be made for an additional bank issue 
under exceptional circumstances without additional security, 
care being taken that this increase should be automatically 
limited to times of special stringency and that the stringency 
having passed, it should automatically withdraw itself. 

But first should be considered the securities to be required 
for the normal issue. At present the total national bank 
issue is about two hundred million dollars, and this may be 
expected to diminish as it is greater than normal owing to 
the late panic. Each bank is at present authorized to issue 
notes to the extent of its capital, which is by some thought 
to include surplus and undivided profits. The total capital 
of the banks is at present about seven hundred millions. 
The surplus and undivided profits increase this amount to 
over one thousand millions.* Although it is necessary that 
provision be made for an increased bank circulation, both 

*Comptroller’s Report, 1893, p. 4. 
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ordinary and extraordinary, there is no present need for any 
such amount as this and probably will not be for some time, 
especially as the issue authorized by law increases with the 
banking capital. It would probably be sufficient if the 
banks were authorized under normal conditions to issue their 
notes to the extent of one-half of their capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, the conditions of such issue being made 
favorable rather than almost prohibitive as at present. This 
would authorize a normal circulation of something over five 
hundred millions of dollars, at the same time leaving room 
for an expansion under exceptional circumstances to double 
this amount, without the circulation of any bank at any 
time exceeding its capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
But this normal issue of five hundred million dollars requires 
a deposit of securities of an even larger amount. Since 
United States bonds no longer answer this purpose, securities 
must be looked for elsewhere, their essential characteristics 
to be strength, value and marketability. As the selection of 
such securities can not wisely be left to the discretion of 
any one, conditions must be found which being required of 
the securities, will insure their possession of these qualities 
without affording any opportunity for discrimination on the 
part of any officer of the government. Public securities 
should be utilized as far as possible, not only because their 
value is more fixed and determined, but also because the in- 
creased market therefor would be to the public benefit. 
Outside of the United States and District of Columbia 
bonds, the principal forms of public securities are State, 
territory, county and municipal bonds. With regard to 
State and territory bonds, the provision of the New York 
savings bank investment law,* that there should have been 
no default in the payment of either principal or interest 
thereon during the preceding ten years, recommends itself. 
With regard to county and municipal bonds, the same 
provision, with the additional limitation to the bonds of 


* Revised Statutes, N. Y., p. 1568. 
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Monry AND BANK CREDITS. 
corporations of at least 10,000 population, whose debt does 
not exceed ten per cent of assessed valuation, seems to be 
sufficient. Provisions of this character are found in the 
savings bank investment laws of various States. But the 
total amount of State, territory, county and municipal bonds 
filling these requirements is largely under one thousand 
million dollars, probably does not equal seven hundred 
million, so there is not a sufficient amount thereof available 
ata profitable price. 

Having exhausted public securities, we come to those 
most nearly resembling them—railroad bonds. Railroads 
being public corporations are subject to State control, and 
their interest is to a great extent public interest. But can 
conditions be imposed which will satisfactorily insure their 
fixed and permanent value. The provision of the savings -t 
bank investment law of Connecticut * controlling such in- 
vestments seems to be good. This law permits investments 
only in the first mortgage or consolidated bonds of such rail- 
roads as have paid at least five per cent dividends on their 
stock for each of the five preceding years. This require- 
ment would seem to be entirely sufficient. This is strik- 
ingly evident by a statement published in the ‘‘ Investors’ 
Supplement ’’ of the /’nxancial and Commercial Chronicle of 
January 27, 1894, which shows the dividends fazd in each 
of the last seven years, 1887 to 1893, both inclusive, on all 
steam railroad stocks sold at the Stock Exchanges in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The statement 
covers some 156 roads and systems, including the principal 
lines in this country. Of these some sixty-two paid five 
successive five per cent dividends from 1887 to 1893, and 
their bonds would, therefore, have been acceptable as secu- 
rity under this provision. Not a single one of these lines, 
as far as can be discovered, was seriously affected by the 
panic of 1893 but one, the Central Railway and Banking 
Company of Georgia defaulted in the payment of the interest 


* General Statutes, Conn., section 1800. EE 
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on its bonds, and this line, the only one, paid no dividends 
on its stock in either 1892 or 1893. In nota single other 
case, apparently, was the stock, much less the bonds, of any 
of these roads seriously affected by such panic. No stronger, 
more definite proof than this table could be given of the suf- 
ficiency of this requirement. As the statement is at the 
command of any one, it is not necessary to reproduce here 
the whole or any part of it. It speaks for itself. But an 
examination of it shows that the condition could properly be 
extended to cover four per cent dividends. ‘There were 
seven railroads that failed to pay five per cent, but did pay 
four per cent, for five successive years, and they are among 
the strongest in the country. It is the regularity of the 
dividend that determines the character of the road. As 
noted, the Connecticut law only accepts a first mortgage or 
consolidated bond. ‘This would lead to confusion and be 
unsatisfactory. In these days of consolidations and reorgani- 
zations, the difference between first and second mortgages 
is often more nominal than real. A better requirement in 
lieu thereof would be that the bonds themselves should be 
listed securities, selling on the market on a certain basis, 
say that of five per cent. If there was any peculiar defect or 
insufficiency in the security, or any fraud or irregularity 
about the declaration and payment of the dividends, it 
would show itself in the value of the bonds. As regards the 
amount of bonds available under this provision, the bond 
issues of the lines shown by the statement above mentioned 
to have paid such dividends alone aggregate some one 
thousand million dollars (as is shown by the report on such 
lines in the same supplement), of which bonds almost all 
are selling upon a five per cent basis. ‘These bonds, there- 
fore, together with public securities, should furnish a safe, 
profitable and sufficient basis for the normal bank circula- 
tion. If not, however, this dividend requirement could be 
made applicable to other securities. Whether or not bonds 
fulfill the above conditions is a matter of public record, and 
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no unfortunate discretion need be lodged in the treasury. 
The banks might well be authorized to issue circulation to 
the extent of ninety per cent of the market value of the 
securities deposited, provided that no more than twenty-five 
per cent of the bonds deposited by any one bank could be 
issued by one corporation. Provision would, of course, be 
made for the maintenance of the security in the event of the 
depreciation of any of the bonds. It would be unwise to 
require the banks to immediately replace any such bonds as 
fell below the standard. Such depreciation would ordi- 
narily occur during a panic, and such requirement would 
cause further break in prices and additional stringency. 
Nor would it be necessary, since there would be a surplus 
security of ten per cent, and a fall of fifty per cent in the 
value of any one bond could not, at the outside, diminish 
the total security of any one bank more than twelve and a 
half per cent. It would seem to be fully sufficient if the 
treasury were authorized to call upon the banks to make 
good such temporary depreciation by the deposit of addi- 
tional securities, and only in the event of any bond remain- 
ing below a five per cent basis for over six months, or in the 
case of railroad bonds, if the stock dividends for two suc- 
cessive years fell below five per cent, to call upon the banks 
to replace them. Any loss that might occur under these 
conditions would be covered by the annual tax of one per 
cent. 

In order that the normal currency in circulation should 
correspond approximately to the needs of business, banks 
should be relieved from the payment of such tax and 
allowed to withdraw such securities to the extent of the law- 
ful money of the United States they might deposit with the 
treasurer. To provide for the immediate expansion of the 
currency in times of financial stringency (a necessary charac- 
teristic of a good currency, and one most difficult to obtain), 
it is essential that at such time the banks be authorized to 
increase their circulation without additional security. It is 
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& not practicable for the government to increase its issue, since 
the time and amount thereof would not then be regulated by 
the financial situation, but by the discretion of some officer, 
At present the banks can only increase their circulation by 
providing additional security, the result being a want of 
elasticity. The currency responds slowly to the demands of 
_ business, but neither fully nor quickly, as was shown by the 
last panic. The banks must be authorized therefore under 
special conditions to issue a limited amount of money with- 
out additional security, and in order that such money should 
be easily and quickly both issued and withdrawn, it should 
bv in the form of treasury notes, which can be constantly 
held in the treasury for the purpose. Bank notes can 
Bend be procured nor subsequently withdrawn with sufl- 
cient ease. 
That the notes should only be issued during times of finan- 
gs stringency and to an extent necessary to relieve such 
4 


stringency, and should be withdrawn as soon as the strin- 
gency may have passed, it is necessary and sufficient that the 
issue be only authorized under conditions imposing a contin- 
‘uing loss upon the banks under normal circumstances. This 
po be accomplished and accomplished only by imposing a 


practically prohibitive tax thereupon,* say four per cent per 
annum. With such tax, remembering that a portion of the 
issue must be held as a reserve, no bank could afford to 
increase its circulation except during a panic, and after a 
panic the banks would hasten to withdraw their notes and be 
relieved thereof. If the issue be composed of treasury notes 
they could be issued without delay, and after a panic the 
banks could immediately return treasury notes to the amount 
of issue and thus reduce the currency to its normal condition. 
Under such circumstances the currency would be sufficiently 
elastic. But would the government be secured against 
possible loss? Under normal conditions, it has been sug: 
gested that the banks be authorized to issue currency to the 

* Plan adopted by Imperial Bank of Germany, 7 wz 
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extent of fifty per cent of their capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, and to the extent of ninety per cent of the 
market value of the securities deposited. The banks there- 
fore could be authorized to double their circulation without 
the total issue of any bank exceeding its capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. But assuming that under the proposed 
conditions for normal circulation, the banks would issue the 
maximum amount authorized, this would provide for an 
expansion of the currency in times of stringency of over five 
hundred millions of dollars, while an increase of one-half 
this sum would probably be adequate. It would seem suffi- 
cient to authorize the banks to increase their circulation by 
one-half subject to the tax of four per cent per annum upon 
such increase. Under these circumstances, the total issue of 
a bank could in no case exceed seventy-five per cent of its 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, or 135 per cent of the 
value of the securities deposited with the treasury. 

In order to further secure the government against loss, the 
increase of issue should rank as general debts against the 
bank in case of insolvency; if considered desirable, they 
might even be made a first lien on all the assets thereof. It 
is to be remembered that this currency will only be outstand- 
ing for a limited time. In order to insure this the treasurer 
should have the right to recall the issue of any bank at any 
time six months after issue or whenever and to the extent 
that the capital, surplus and undivided profits may be im- 
paired. This would prevent any possible abuse of this priv- 
ilege. The treasurer could withhold the issue if he had any 
reason to doubt the capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the bank to be as represented until he assured himself of 
such fact. 

The increased issue would appear to be perfectly safe un- 
der these conditions, but if there should be any loss resulting 
therefrom the tax of four per cent per annum would provide 
a large fund for the payment thereof. This exceptional 
isste would seem to be sufficient to relieve any possible 
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financial stringency, provided the national bank currency 
amounted, as suggested, to five hundred million dollars, 
Apparently there would thus be provided a safe currency, 
supplementary to the treasury notes, silver and gold, already 
outstanding and amounting to over fifteen hundred millions 
of dollars, that would give elasticity to the whole, and which 
would be limited only by the banking capital of the country, 
There is, however, another form of money, or rather substi- 
tute for money, yet to be considered, viz: Bank checks or 
drafts representing bank credits, which therefore must repre- 
sent money. 

It is estimated that ninety per cent of the business in this 
country is done by check, and only ten per cent thereof by 
currency, currency being but the so-called change of the 
mercantile world. But these figures do not fully represent 
the relative parts played by these two mediums, since banks 
are required to maintain a currency reserve varying from 
fifteen per cent to twenty-five per cent against their deposits 
and circulation. Without currency credits could not exist; 
the latter merely represents the certainty of obtaining the 
power. Further than this it may be noted that the total in- 
dividual deposits of all the national banks in this country 
amount to less than fifteen hundred million,* while the total 
amount of money in circulation (including bank reserves) 
exceeds sixteen hundred million dollars. Business, however, 
is largely done by the transfers of credit instead of currency, 
and any expansion or contraction thereof is equivalent to an 
expansion or contraction of the currency itself. An undue 
expansion thereof will cause an apparent redundancy of 
money with its attending evils, such as speculation and gen- 
eral overtrading, and an undue contraction, a stringency 
with its resulting depression or panic. The history of panicsf 
proves that they usually follow periods of undue speculation. 
A period of general prosperity leads to a general feeling of 

* Comptroller's Report, 1893, p. 4. 
t‘‘ A Brief History of Panics in the United States.’’ Juglar. 
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confidence resulting in an expansion of bank credits which, 
reacting on business, leads to a season of increased prosper- 
ity, high prices and speculation; speculation not only often 
improper in itself, but to an extent not warranted by the capi- 
tal of the country. This continues until the failure of many 
such speculative enterprises shakes financial confidence. The 
banks immediately respond by the contraction of loans; the 
greater business done by the banks in proportion to their 
available assets, the more sudden being this contraction, for 
their margin of safety is less. 

A bank, a default upon ten per cent of whose loans and 
discounts would mean insolvency, is much more subject to 
financial disturbances than one which can afford to lose 
twenty-five per cent thereof. 

This contraction in loans leads at once to a decline in 
deposits, and general stoppage of business and fall in prices, 
and a period of liquidation, for which purpose and the fur- 
ther purpose of supplying the decrease in bank credits, an 
increase of the currency in circulation becomes necessary and 
it is thereupon withdrawn from the banks by the depositors. 
To supply this demand, the local banks are compelled to call 
upon their reserve agents, thus causing a currency stringency 
in financial centres, with its attending evils. With restored 
confidence, however, the demand for currency ceases, which 
then accumulates in the banks, forming the basis for a re- 
building of credits. 

This last panic followed as usual after a season of credit 
and speculation, being precipitated by the refusal of foreign- 
ers to longer hold our securities owing to a lack of confidence 
in our general financial policy. It was checked by the re- 
stored confidence resulting from the repeal of the Silver Bill, 
and the action of the banks in uniting to maintain credit. 

We are now in the recuperative stage, which should be 
rapid for the reason that the precedent speculation did not 
reach its maximum. From this review we see the part 
played by the banks in these crises. By an undue expansion 
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of credits they favor speculation and then increase the re- 
action by the sudden contraction thereof below the normal, 
in order to maintain their reserve and security; although 
they do what they can to obviate a panic by combining for 
this purpose through their clearing houses. 

Evidently, therefore, a good banking system should check 
as far as possible this tendency to unduly inflate credits 
during times of general prosperity, should protect the banks 
against the danger resulting from financial failures and the 
impairment of confidence, and should as far as possible fur- 
nish them with the means of at once supplying the increased 
demand for money, and at the same time of maintaining and 
even increasing their reserves during these periods of strin- 
gency and panic. It is not practicable by law to prevent the 
undue expansion of credits, since no matter what limitation 
is imposed thereon by reserve or other requirements, credits 
can be indefinitely expanded by a corresponding expansion 
of banking capital. This method of expansion, however, is 
not so much to be feared. Not only because an increase of 
banking capital represents an increase of wealth which 
would probably warrant the increase of credit, but, in addi- 
tion, so long as there is a reasonable ratio existing between 
banking capital and banking credits, a depression in business 
could not so seriously affect the banks, and would therefore 
expend itself with less serious results. What can be and to 
some extent should be regulated is this very matter of ratio 
between banking capital and banking credits. And by 


banking capital is not meant all the assets of the bank, in- | 


cluding capital, surplus and undivided profits, no matter 
how invested, but only that portion thereof available for 
banking purposes, that is, in the form of currency. This 
evidently amounts to the capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and circulation, less the amount thereof invested. It is to be 
noted, however, that by the banking system herein suggested 
any securities held by a bank can profitably be converted 
into circulation, and thus become a part of its banking capital. 
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Monry AND BANK CREDITS. 
re- - At present the only general regulation of banking credits 
nal, is the requirement of a reserve fund of from fifteen to twenty- 
ugh five per cent of the combined deposits and circulation; an 
for admirable provision. But it evidently protects credits, rather 
than limits them. 
eck As a rule, the currency held by a bank does not exceed its 
dits banking capital, and in such cases the desired ratio is main- 
nks tained by this provision; but in times of general prosperity, 
the banks of large business by loaning their depositors’ money, 
fur- | which is again deposited, may have both deposits and dis- 
ised counts to an amount ten times their banking capital and yet 
and maintain their legal reserve. In this latter case, the reserve 
rin- not belonging to the bank, their business is not only largely 
the done on other people’s money, but their credits are largely 
tion based thereon. This reserve requirement, therefore, although 
dits good in itself, admits of an undue expansion of both de- 
sion posits and discounts, with the attending evils. The undue 
r, is expansion of credits by fostering speculation, ultimately 
> of brings on a crisis, which the banks, owing to the dispro- 
ich portion between their banking capital and discounts and to 
idi- the fact that their legal reserve is largely made up of depos- 
een itors’ money, are not in a condition to sustain. ‘That this — 
1€S$ condition of affairs existed prior to the last panic, is shown — 
fore by the Comptroller’s Report of 1892, Volume II. 
| to It was and is especially general in the banks of the reserve _ 
atio cities and naturally, since these banks carry large sums be- 
by longing to other institutions, which count as parts of their — 
in- own reserves. It is not advisable to particularize, but there 
tter were many banks in both New York and Chicago where both 
for | the liabilities and discounts exceeded ten times the bank- 
‘his ing capital. That this is unfortunate is plain. In times of 
ofits stringency, with the consequent demands for money, local 
» be | banks at once draw on their reserve agents for funds, thus 
ted | diminishing the latter’s reserve and causing a currency 
ted | stringency in financial centres. ‘This was the situation in 
tal. New York and some other cities during the recent panic, and 
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y* necessitated the issuance of clearing house certificates. This 
4 action of the banks is to be commended, and yet the neces- 
7. sity for it should be avoided if possible. It is really but the 
ss Jending of the credit of the stronger to sustain the weaker, 
Fn ae which action under certain conceivable circumstances might 
iy endanger all the consolidated banks. It is to be noted that 
- - this measure, while strengthening the weaker banks, does 
L ; not relieve the currency stringency. These certificates can 
neither be used as money nor count as part of the reserve, 
As a coincidence, it might be mentioned that the certificates * 
‘ issued by the New York clearing house during this past panic 
approximately equaled that portion of the reserve of the 
New York banks which was made up of depositors’ money; 
“4 about thirty-five millions of dollars.f It would seem proper, 
therefore, to limit the business that a bank should do upon a 
“5 certain capital. A bank’s reserve should consist of its own 
. funds. It is suggestive that this end can be attained by lim- 
iting discounts; the effect on deposits being indirect and yet 
certain. ‘The reason is evident. So long as a bank does not 
“a reloan its deposits it is acting merely as a depository of funds 
and credits are not expanded. It is only when the deposits 
% are loaned and again deposited that expansion results. What 
must be limited therefore are discounts, the deposits will then 
7 limit themselves. The proper limitation for a given reserve 
. is a matter of calculation. It is evident that a bank’s reserve 
(meaning cash on hand) loans and discounts taken together 
a i always equal the aggregate amount of its banking capital 
and deposits, or, as it may be expressed: 


1. Reserve + Loans = Deposits + Banking Capital. As- 


~*~ 


. ; bd suming the reserve required by law to be twenty-five per 
r cent, let us suppose that the actual cash in possession of the 
° bank has been reduced to exactly this amount and then 


inquire what will be the amount of its loans and discounts 


*Comptroller’s Report, 1893, p. 16. 
Comptroller's Report, 1592, p. 46. 
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the bank’s entire banking capital. By assumption we 
have, 

2. Reserve = one-fourth of Deposits, or Deposits = four 
times Reserve and that 

3. The Reserve = Banking Capital, but substituting four 
times Reserve which by (2) equals the Deposits in the equa- 
tion (1), we have 

4. Reserve + Loans = four times Reserve + Banking Capi- 
tal, but again substituting Banking Capital which by (3) 
equals the Reserve, we have 

5. Banking Capital + Loans = four times Banking Capital 
+ Banking Capital, or the Loans equal four times the Bank- 
ing Capital. So long then as the Loans and Discounts do not 
exceed four times the Banking Capital, the bank will make 
all such loans and discounts out of free money, 7. ¢., after 
loaning such money, the bank will still hold in cash a suffi- 
cient amount of its capital to secure all deposits which it may 
have used in loans; but after such point has been reached, 
all further loans will encroach upon that portion of its bank- 
ing capital which is necessary to secure deposits which it has 
already so used. 

Therefore, in order to regulate the credits and deposits as 
suggested, it is necessary and sufficient to limit the discounts 
to four times the banking capital. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to fix arbitrarily upon this special limitation. It may 
be that a reserve of fifteen per cent of the bank’s own funds 
is sufficient, in which case the limitation would be modified 
to correspond thereto. What is insisted upon, is the desira- 
bility of establishing some such limitation. But we will 
inquire for a moment how this special limitation will affect 
the present banking situation. The Comptroller’s Report 
shows that outside of the central reserve cities, the banking 
situation will not be seriously affected, since the loans of but 
few banks exceed four times their banking capital. But in 
New York and Chicago quite a number of banks would be 
compelled either to contract their discounts or to increase 
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their banking capital. In New York, but New York only, 


the total discounts prior to the last panic, exceeded four times 
the total banking capital, the loans being $344,000,000, the 
banking capital $61,250,000.* But October 3, 1893, the 
loans had been decreased to $281,000,000, and the banking 
capital increased to $67,000,000, while the capital invested 
in securities was over $23,000,000. 

Under the provisions regarding bank circulation, herein 
suggested, such assets to the extent desired could easily and 
would probably be converted into currency, thus increasing 
the banking capital to the required extent. If this provision 
should lead to more conservative discounts in New York and 
Chicago, possibly an advantage would be gained. The only 
banks that will have any difficulty in converting assets into 
currency, and which therefore may possibly be compelled 
to contract their loans, will be those which have invested 
largely in office buildings. But no banker will seriously 
maintain that the banking business should be conducted on 
such basis. Such investments are now contrary to the 
spirit of the law. 

But, as already stated, outside of the cities above named, 
very few of the banks have discounts exceeding four times 
their banking capital. ‘The adjustment to this law therefor, 
a reasonable time being allowed, would certainly take place 
without any serious financial disturbance. 

It is not supposed that the plan outlined would entirely 
do away with a// undue expansion or contraction of credits 
or currency, with speculation, depression or panics. So long 


as business is done by men it is liable to such disturbances, 


but certainly these provisions should diminish both the fre- 
quency and intensity of panics, and should enable the banks 
better to withstand and ultimately to relieve them. The 
provision limiting discounts would regulate credits and 
would strengthen the banks in times of stringency, while 
*Comptroller’s Report, 1892, p 46. 
+Comptroller’s Report, 1893, p. 115. “= 
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coincidently, by calling upon the government for treasury 
notes, they would be able to immediately increase their 
banking capital and reserve; and such increase being in the 
form of currency would be available to relieve any existing 
stringency. As the additional currency thus available would 
probably aggregate one-fourth the entire banking capital of 
the country, thus amounting to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, its influence should be effective. 

In the brief space of this paper there has been no attempt 
to exhaust the subject of currency and banking, but only to 
outline a development of the present system which would 
supply some of its deficiencies and remedy some of its de- 
fects. There has been no attempt to go into the details 
of the system. There has been only space for the treat- 
ment of its main features. The plan outlined herein is 
necessarily subject to criticism and modification, but it is 
thought that its general features will recommend themselves 
and prove beneficial if adopted. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE UPON THE ‘‘ BALTIMORE PLAN.’’ 


Since the submission of the foregoing paper to the Acad- 
emy the Bankers’ Association has approved and promulgated 
the ‘‘ Baltimore plan for the creation of a safe and elastic 
currency.’’ ‘This plan provides: 

1. National banks shall be authorized to issue notes to the 
amount of fifty per cent of their unimpaired capital, subject 
merely to an annual tax of one-half of one per cent. 

2. To issue notes to the additional amount of twenty-five 
per cent of such capital, subject to an annual tax so severe 
as to prevent such issue except under special circumstances 
and to cause their withdrawal upon the return to normal con- 
ditions. 

3. All such notes to be guaranteed by the United States, 
and in the event of the insolvency of the issuing bank to be 
redeemable at the treasury. el 
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4. No security of any kind to be deposited by the banks 
to protect such issue excepting a guarantee fund of five per 
cent thereof. 

The general similarity between these suggestions and those 
made in the foregoing paper is ncteworthy. The sugges- 
tions are along the same line, and have the same end in view, 
Unimpaired capital, instead of capital, surplus and undivided 
profit, is made the basis of circulation, thus without appar- 
ent necessity limiting its effectiveness, but the only diver- 
gence of any importance is the total abolition recommended 
by the Bankers’ Association, of all provisions requiring 
banks to deposit securities to secure their zorma/ circulation, 
and the substitution in lieu thereof of a small guarantee 
fund. ‘This special suggestion is urged by the bankers on 
the score of necessity. ‘‘ The first essential,’’ say they, ‘‘ of 
a good currency is elasticity; elasticity is impossible if secur- 
ity be required; therefore, no security should be required.” 
This is perfectly true, but only with reference to that issue 
which is to furnish this elasticity. The power of expansion 
to meet a special demand is indeed destroyed if security is 
required, as a condition precedent to such expansion, but the 
fact that security has been previously required and previously 
deposited to secure the normal circulation is of no impor- 
tance whatever. The Baltimore plan provides for a normal 
circulation of fifty per cent of the banking capital without 
security, perfectly safe, probably, as it is guaranteed by the 
government, and which will evidently contract and expand 
with the banking capital of the country, but yet as evidently 
without any other or further elasticity whatever. By entirely 
repealing the security requirement, they would indeed de- 
prive this normal issue of whatever special elasticity it might 
otherwise possess. It would thereby be made so profitable 
to the banks (the tax of one-half of one per cent being in- 
considerable) that the maximum amount authorized would 
plainly be always outstanding. This fact is recognized in 
the publication of the Baltimore Clearing House, regarding 
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the plan. The automatic expansion and contraction of this 
jssue with the banking capital of the country is, indeed, a 
most important and valuable feature, in that our present 
currency is entirely lacking in the capacity of expansion to 
meet the constantly increasing financial needs, but this 
quality would evidently be characteristic of any such issue 
authorized under conditions sufficiently profitable to the 
issuing banks. In fact, if the issue were less profitable, if 
the conditions imposed were such as to leave the banks, so 
long as there was a demand for money, to maintain the 
maximum authorized circulation, but in case of a plethora 
to reduce their issue, a distinct gain would be made. In 
this way a security requirement or other burden might well 
add some little elasticity to this normal circulation. But in 
truth the currency provided for by the Baltimore plan, like 
that suggested in the original paper, depends for its special 
elasticity upon the emergency issue, and such elasticity 
therefore is in nowise affected by the requirement vel non of 
security for the normal circulation. 

As stated, this normal issue must be made profitable to the 
banks, in order that it should automatically expand with the 
banking capital, and to this end securities other than gov- 
ernment bonds must be accepted, but it does not follow that 
no security whatever should be required. In the absence 
of such controlling necessity, as the advocates of the Balti- 
more plan assume to exist, it would seem for many reasons 
inexpedient, if not dangerous, to confer upon the banks this 
unrestricted power to issue notes. The suggestion that the 
plan has been successfully tried in Canada is misleading. 
Financially, Canada and the United States are as far apart 
as the poles, but the controlling fact is that there are in 
Canada but thirty-nine banks of issue with an average cap- 
ital exceeding fifteen hundred thousand dollars,* while in 
this country there are 3781 such banks, with an average 
capital of less than one hundred and eighty thousand 


*Comptroller’s Report, 1893, p. 251. 
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dollars. We would indeed be reckless to confer this unusual 
power upon these 3781 banks simply because the thirty-nine 
banks of Canada had exercised it safely for several years, 
It is also urged that the experience of the past thirty years 
proves that the guarantee fund of five per cent, together with 
a prior lien upon the bank’s assets, would be more than suf- 
ficient to protect the government against any loss on account 
of its guarantee. And this may be so, although there is no 
certainty that the conditions being changed, the experience 
of the past will repeat itself in the future; but even if so, the 
priority of the government would be at the expense of the 
depositors. But however this may be, the objection to the 
proposed plan goes deeper. It is not simply that the cur- 
rency would not be entirely safe and acceptable, not that the 
government would not be fully protected against any loss; 
the danger to be feared is to the banks themselves, to the 
national banking system, and, through it, to the public. In 
formulating this plan the bankers had but one purpose in 
mind, to provide for an issue by their banks of a safe and 
elastic currency to meet the ever-increasing needs of busi- 
ness, but it naturally did not occur to them that they might 
thereby endanger the safety of their own banks, and there- 
fore the financial world, that it might be necessary to pro- 
vide against the improper exercise by the banks of the powers 
conferred upon them. It naturally did not occur to the Bal- 
timore bankers, who are justly famed for their conservative 
and proper methods, that by making banking under the 
national laws too profitable, they might be the innocent 
cause of an error of reckless banking, bringing another panic 
in its train with serious resulting injury to the entire national 
banking and financial system. It is this difference in the 
point of view which has caused the divergence between the 
Baltimore plan and the one outlined in the foregoing paper. 
The two plans provide for the same currency, a normal cir- 
culation of fifty per cent, an emergency issue of twenty-five 


* Jbid., p. 114. 
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per cent of the banking capital of the country, guaranteed 
by the government. But here the Baltimore plan stops, 
leaving to the banks entire freedom in the issuance of such 
circulation, while, from the public point of view, it would 
seem desirable to go a step further and provide against 
the reckless banking and overtrading that might result 
from the unrestricted exercise of such powers. Our bank- 
ing system has worked admirably, and has reflected much 
honor both upon its originators and administrators. Its 
profits being slow and the result of capable, honest work, 
it has offered but little temptation to the speculator, and its 
management has been generally of a most conservative 
character, although in certain cases, as shown in the orig- 
inal paper, misled by an apparent abundance of money not 
their own, the banks have permitted an unwarranted expan- 
sion of credits with unfortunate results. he advocates of 
the Baltimore plan would be the last to consciously risk this 
conservatism, and yet such might be its effect Its adop- 
tion would not only cause an immediate expansion of the 
currency, but would practically add fifty per cent to the 
original capital of every national bank, thus increasing both 
their capacity and temptation to expand credits. It would 
also lead, and herein lies the danger, to the organization of 
many banks, possibly thousands, by speculators solely for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefit of this authorized circu- 
lation, and these new banks, thus organized not for legiti- 
mate, but for speculative purposes, would inject a new and 
unknown element into our banking system, which might 
well cause an error of expansion and speculation with the 
resulting reaction and panic. 

It would seem, therefore, the part of wisdom, even if not 
necessary to protect the government and the note holder, 
then to protect the banks and the public, to impose such 
conditions upon this normal issue as would render it less 
temptingly profitable. ‘The logical condition (as it would at 
the same time avoid other objections that might be raised) 
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would seem to be the continued requirement of a deposit of 
securities, not government bonds but such as would insure 
the banks a reasonable profit upon the issue. In the origi- 
nal paper an effort has been made to select such securities, 
but if it is objected that subject to the deposit therein sug- 
gested the issue will not be sufficiently profitable to fulfill 
its purpose, then others could certainly be found that would 
be satisfactory. If the government and note holders need 
no further protection than that provided for in the Baltimore 
plan, the most liberal security requirement would serve to 
protect the banks and the public. 

The latter purpose, indeed, might be attained by simply 
increasing the tax upon the normal issue from one-half of 
one per cent to such an amount, say two per cent per annum, 
as would leave but a reasonable margin of profit to the issu- 
ing banks; especially if concurrently a bank’s discounts were 
limited to some definite multiple of its banking capital. 
Such modifications of the Baltimore plan, it is suggested, 
are well worthy of serious consideration, especially as the 
suggested increase of tax would be of benefit to the cur- 
rency in giving it a certain elasticity. Certainly, the plan 
cannot be adopted as proposed, if for no other reason, 
because by rendering banking too profitable, it might cause 
an era of bad banking, which would not only do serious 
injury to the country, but might affect the integrity of the 
national banking system itself. 

HENRY W. WILLIAMS. 
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HOW TO SAVE BIMETALLISM. _ 


French agriculture has suffered severely in the monetary 
crisis. In Lyons as well as in London, farmers and land- 
owners have discussed the effect of the demonetization of 
silver on the low prices of agricultural products. Farmers 
are bimetallists, in spite of the impossibility of any sound 
principle for maintaining a fixed ratio between silver and 
gold. For thirty years a solution has been sought for in 
vain. Everybody admits that no standard of value can be 
found between wheat and corn, between cotton and wool, 
between lead and iron,—their prices rise and fall, and no 
one thinks that any method can be hit upon to steady them 
in relation to one another. 

Why should there be any obligatory equivalent between 
gold and silver? Men say that money is a measure of value; 
but the characteristic of scientific standards or measures is 
that they never change. Different coins however fluctuate 
just like other commercial articles. In Roman times copper 
coinage fluctuated. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
values and wages were affected by the large quantities of 
gold and silver sent to Europe from America. Later the 
discovery of gold in California produced such changes of 
value that Cobden and Michel Chevalier and other leading 
economists seriously proposed to demonetize gold and to 
make silver the sole legal tender. The Australian mines — 
brought on another monetary crisis, and the reports of great 
gold finds in Africa and Borneo may be followed, if they are 
realized, by great changes in values. 

The excessive production of silver in the United States 
and Mexico and elsewhere has been followed by such a crisis 
that even in British India the free coinage of silver has been 
suspended. ‘These alternate movements of rise and fall are 
simply the inevitable result of causes that are perfectly well 
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understood in reference to all other products, and are goy- 
erned by the natural law of supply and demand. Still it is 
claimed that a fixed obligatory relation or proportion between 
the two metals could be legally established. Can law deter- 
mine the ratio between two unequal variable quantities ? 

Logic and experience have alike condemned any such 
monetary system. Calonne in the reign of Louis XVI. pro- 
posed, and Napoleon in 1803 decreed, an arbitrary propor- 
tion of 15.5 silver for one of gold, and this lasted until the 
great gold finds upset that relation. 

Since then silver has lost half its real value, but preserved 
the whole of its nominal value. Five francs in silver are 
really worth only 2.50 francs in gold, yet the law still 
requires that five francs in gold should be given in exchange, 
It is really a counterfeit money that is thus put and kept in 
circulation, because we have a false and unsound theory that 
by law a fictitious value can be given to silver or to gold, 
although it would be impossible by law to attempt to fix the 
price of any other product. Money was not made simply to 
exchange gold for silver, but to serve as a common measure 
of value in all purchases and sales, in payment of wages, 
etc., and its use is primarily for the general convenience of 
the world. In business there are but two factors: the arti- 
cle to be bought or sold, and the money which measures its 
value and pays for it. These two items follow the market. 
Why introduce a third factor, money of changeable value, 
and try to put on it a fixed value? This is confusing a natu- 
ral and free exchange with an artificial and forced exchange. 
Twenty dollars’ worth of wheat is its value in gold, and not 
in silver at half its legal value, and the price of wheat 
depends on the market, on the supply and demand; while to 
have gold coin of one value and silver coin of another, is to 
introduce a third element of a very dangerous kind. 

Every attempt to regulate the price of goods has failed in 
the end. To try to fix a legal ratio between gold and silver 
is only another effort to do what can only prove disastrous. 
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How ‘To SAVE BIMETALLISM. 


No solid monetary system can be based on a fixed ratio 
between coins varying in different proportions. If that fixed 
ratio be given up, then gold and silver will find their own 
level, and the purchase and sale of goods of all kinds may 
be made payable in gold or silver at the will of the contract- 
ing parties, and gold and silver will be exchanged for one 
another or for goods at their real market value. In France 
there will be a great outcry at such a proposal, yet France 
feels the effect of the present condition of affairs very sharply 
indeed. ‘The legal ratio between gold and silver only masks 
the real danger which it creates, and the suspension of silver 
coinage is practically equivalent to making gold the stand- 
ard. This preventive measure, however, was adopted so 
late that many hundred millions of gold were previously 
taken by Germany from France, in exchange for depreciated 
thalers, which the French mint kindly recoined into French 
silver. It was selling our gold at half price. Renew the 
coinage of silver, and French gold will again go abroad, to 
be replaced by silver worth only half its nominal value. 
The choice is between abolishing free coinage of silver, and 
regular bimetallism, or, to give up all legal ratio between 
gold and silver which is the first condition of honest bi- 
metallism. 

Some bimetallists reverse the question. Instead of stop- 
ping the monetary fiction that now exists in France, they 
would extend it throughout the whole world, on the ground 
that as soon as all the civilized people of the globe unani- 
mously agree to accept inferior coin as good money, then 
there will be no more bad money anywhere, and no ruinous 
changes, no dangerous crises. ‘The law guarantees in France 
and in the Latin Union, the full nominal value of depre- 
ciated money—make this universal and you have the evil 
remedied. There is little probability that thirty sovereign 
nations will ever come to any suchagreement. In England, 
it is thought there is already a party favoring bimetallism. 
No doubt England would support a measure that brings to 
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London the gold driven out of other countries. Bimetal- 
lism may well be welcomed in England as an article of 
exportation. As to applying it at home, there is no likelj- 
hood, for hereditary habit makes gold the only standard in 
England. 

Germany has already shown its opinion by demonetizing 
silver. The difficulties resulting from the Latin Union are 
not likely to overcome the hesitation of governments little 
inclined to give up their financial independence. Suppose 
there was such a universal agreement, would it put up the 
price of silver? Free coinage forced on the entire world, 
would only inundate it with silver coin, which would soon 
fall until the money market would find it only ‘‘ metallic 
assignat.’’ Could any agreement compel people to over- 
look the relative value of the two sorts of metallic money? 
Everybody would try to accumulate a stock of the more 
precious coin, just as happens in countries with legal tender 
or other arbitrary paper money. Could any law prevent 
individuals from stipulating for payment in silver or gold, 
according to their respective intrinsic values, just as is done 
in bimetallic countries, in spite of the legal parity of the 
two kinds of money? If one of the contracting nations 
chose to resume its monetary independence, would the others 
try to constrain it by military force to renew its allegiance? 
Some people try to liken silver to bank notes, payable in 
gold—if the promise is loyally kept, then there is nothing 
more to be said. Silver, even if depreciated one-half, would 
still have a certain intrinsic value—a bank note has none, 
and depends for its currency on the credit of the corpora- 
tion issuing it. Exchange at par for gold is more natural 
and legitimate with silver than with paper. 

To discuss the place of silver is opening an endless field. 
A bank bill is a promise to pay gold, issued and signed by 
the payer, but silver with free coinage is a promise to pay 
in gold to be issued by the payee. A bank of issue regu- 
lates its notes by the ability to pay them—that gone, its 
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credit is lost, its notes worthless. A free and unlimited 
coinage of silver can only be profitable as it falls in value, 
thus making the gain depend on the amount of the depre- 
ciation of silver. Wherever free coinage and a forced legal 
ratio go hand in hand, the inferior coin will steadily fall in 
value, and the good coin will just as steadily be withdrawn 
from circulation to be hoarded. Abolish all attempts to fix 
a legal ratio, and every coin will find its own level. Gold 
will not be subject to the risks of change in the nominal 
par. Silver will be limited in coinage by the voluntary act 
of the producers, and will have more real value than any 
law can give it. 

The monetary question in the United States shows the 
inextricable difficulties and dangers of bimetallism. WNat- 
urally, in a silver producing country like the United States, 
general interests are subordinated to those of powerful indi- 
viduals and corporations directly interested on one side of 
the question. There is a real political party composed of 
both Democrats and Republicans, united by their common 
interest in raising the price of silver. The silver men, 
strictly speaking, are the main group—led by the owners 
and shareholders in mines, and supported by capitalists and 
speculators who own or control silver mines in the United 
States, in Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, and other silver producing 
countries of the new world. ‘The game is managed by poli- 
ticians, who know how to throw powder in the eyes of the 
voters. It is silver powder that is used to influence the 
farmers of the West, always great borrowers and fanatical 
partisans of a system that offers the precious advantage of 
repaying in silver at its nominal value the amounts loaned 
them in gold at its real value, practically at fifty per cent of 
the actual debt. The old proverb is that the man who 
pays his debts gets rich by doing so, but producers are easily 
led to believe that the multiplication of silver coinage will 
raise the price of their stock and crops and increase their — 
profit. The bulk of the people confound the increase of the 
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stock of metal coin with a real increase of wealth, and ‘‘ in. 
flation ’’ isa word that works like a charm, apparently making 
an actual addition to the fortune of every man alike in 
North and South America. <A syndicate of ignorance, error 
and self-interest tries to gain the triumph for silver or soft 
money, only to enable the managers to exchange it for gold 
at a profit of fifty per cent. 

The different efforts of the leaders are too recent to need 
any repetition. ‘The so-called Sherman Law compelled the 
Federal government to buy periodically a large stock of 
silver, and to issue treasury notes, redeemable in gold or 
silver, and then to coin the silver into pieces of a nominal 
value about double their intrinsic value, but always ex- 
changeable for gold at par. ‘Then there was an issue of 
silver certificates, payable only in silver. ‘This complicated 
mechanism, involving gold and silver, paper and good and 
depreciated money, was all intended to provide for the silver 
men a permanent market for their productions, to prepare 
the way for exclusive silver coinage, and to enable them to 
realize a profit by exchanging fifty cents’ worth of silver for 
a dollar in gold. It was far beyond any dream of the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages in their search for the trans- 
mutation of metals. It was done openly without expense 
or risk, by a sort of official alchemy, with the help of legal 
tender paper as a solvent. The evil results were soon 
apparent. American gold steadily went abroad in increas- 
ing amounts, and only the power of the Custom House* to 
collect duties on importations in gold prevented the almost 
total disappearance of gold from circulation in the very 

* (Mr. Horace White, of New York, in commenting on this statement made by 
the Duc de Noailles in a French article on the same subject, published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for September 1, 1894, calls attention to the slight error in 
our French critic’s statement. Customs duties in the United States were payable 
in gold, meaning gold exclusively, until the resumption of specie payments in 
1879, at which time greenbacks were made receivable by Treasury Order. Since 
the Act of 1890, silver dollars, silver certificates and treasury notes are received 
for customs. In June, 1889, 944 per cent of customs duties were paid in gold; in 


July, 1894, none was paid in gold; and in August, 1894, only one-half of one per 
cent.] 
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country that produces it so largely. Happily, President 
Cleveland put a stop to all these manceuvres. Not only did 
he secure the repeal of the Sherman Law, but he also vetoed 
the Seignorage bill, which threatened to injure American 
finances. He is heartily supported by all who demand a 
sound currency; but the silver men still protest, and their 
leader in Congress, Mr. Bland, insists on the re-establish- 
ment of free coinage. 

As long as the temptation exists of making a great profit 
by a popular and apparently inoffensive law, there will be 
found politicians to advocate it, and fools or worse to vote 
for them. ‘There always is the veto; but will the next 
President use it? In Europe there is no such personal 
interest, and there is no such constitutional power to escape 
threatened mischief by unsound legislation. Why, then, 
should there be such a blind attachment to a system that 
must in the end sacrifice good money for bad? A few specu- 
lators and middle men may profit by it, but their interest is 
not the only thing to be considered. Some countries, with 
depreciated currency and bad financial conditions, may 
benefit, and some economists may argue that they are 
entitled to the advantage of such an international comity, 
but it could not last, nor is it desirable that it should. 

In spite of all the growing facilities for a rapid exchange 
of commodities between different distant countries, banks 
and large corporations feel the necessity of maintaining 
large reserves in coin, to sustain their credit on a solid 
foundation. ‘That precaution would be illusory if the money 
thus put away was to lose its full value. Europe is still the 
banker of the whole world. Its credit is based on the great 
capital accumulated in the last seventy or eighty years. A 
thoroughly sound currency and a coinage of absolute and 
unchangeable value alone can guarantee the material superi- 
ority of its resources. Europe has risks that are not known 
in the United States, and would pay much more dearly for 
the error of an imprudent system of bimetallism. If war 
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were to break out in Europe, requiring the banks and 
bankers and the national treasuries to throw their resources 
and reserves broadcast throughout the markets of the 
world, a great shock would be the result if the stock of 
silver was found to be worth only half its nominal value, 
Yet the every-day exchange of silver and gold on a false 
ratio might very well bring about just such a result. A 
wise economist said that the real value of national currency 
depends on what it is worth abroad, not on what it passes for 
at home. 

Admitting that bimetallism is to-day in a bad way, does it 
follow that the two metals cannot be safely used? The farm- 
ing interest in France certainly believes in silver coinage. 
Logically, there is no good argument for it, and the legal 
fiction by which it is sought to keep silver in use, as well as 
gold, has only done harm to both metals ; but why not try 
a parallel and independent bimetallism? It would bring 
back a real, sound, truthful value to both gold and silver. 
Each would have its own value, based on the weight of the 
coins either in gold or in silver, without any proportion or 
ratio. Put aside all idea or notion of comparative value, 
and let it be one absolute market value of so much weight 
of metal. The value of a coin as such is a mere guess, for 
it changes according to the rise or fall of the market ; buta 
fixed weight can always be made permanent whether it be 
gold or silver. 

The parallel existence of two kinds of independent metal 
coins would enable business men to choose one or the other 
according to the varied needs of international exchanges. 
Gold for England or Germany, silver for Mexico or China, 
just as the buyer and seller choose to arrange. Every 
country could give and receive the money in use within its 
borders. ‘The weight of the metal exchanged would be the 
true and universal monetary unit, and civilized States could 
agree upon a unit of weight, just as at Chicago they 
adopted the same electric units. a 
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1 tt may be said that the suppression of the existing ratio 
5 would reduce by one-half the value of the metallic stock of 
e silver, and thus inflict an enormous loss on the nations now 
f encumbered by it. But silver is not entitled to the privilege 
J of anything more than its realvalue. At all events, the loss 
2 has already been made, and it is not increased by admitting 
L the fact, any more than it is lessened by refusing to recog- 
y nize it. The thousand millions of silver now held by 
r various nations may be quoted and reported at their nominal 
value in Treasury Reports or in bank balances ; but they are 
t only worth five hundred millions in the world’s markets, 
- and it would be just as well to say so frankly and fairly. 
In domestic dealings within the limits of the countries with 
u forced legal ratios, there would be some practical difficulties 
S in the process of transition from the old to the new system. 
y But in France to-day the five-franc silver piece is only a con- 
z ventional coin, and its real value has little to do with its 
: convenience in use. Even the partisans of real bimetallism 


e are ready to agree to necessary sacrifices and to change the 
ir present legal ratio—that means a loss large or small ; Why 
4 not put an end to all ratio, and get at the real truth of the 
it case ? 

Ir The final solution of the problem must come from America, 
a which supplies one-half at least of all the silver produced in 
ye the world. ‘The principal silver interest in the two Ameri- 


can continents, North and South, is centred in forty persons 
al or groups, largely located in the United States. These 
or “Silver Kings,’’ few in number, are the masters of the 
5 market. It depends on them whether silver shall be restored 
a, to its lost value, and the fate of silver is in their hands. 
ry Their true plan is to work honestly for a sound financial 
ts reform. It is useless for them to try by secret schemes to 


1€ profit by the enormous difference between the real and the 
ld nominal value of silver. ‘There must be an end to their 
by efforts to repeal the law which forbids the coinage of silver 


for individuals ; to all attempts to re-establish the circulation 
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of depreciated money, at the risk of driving gold from the 
country and ruining the national credit. 

A new campaign should be inaugurated, with the platform 
of honest free silver, and free and honest bimetallism—silver 
at its real value, and no ratio between it and gold. When 
the legal authority ratifies such a plan, free coinage will have 
no danger. Instead of being suspected if it is circulated, or 
useless if it is stored up, the silver dollar will be an honest 
dollar, and will take its proper place in the monetary world, 
The American silver men will, of course, laugh at the sug- 
gestion that they should thus sacrifice their present profit for 
the future benefit of real independent bimetallism. The 
syndicate of silver men relies on its power to carry with it 
the opinion and the votes of the masses, and thus to defy 
the enlightened public opinion of the minority. It hopes to 
revenge itself for the blow inflicted by Cleveland’s veto. It 
may get from Congress such legislation as will for a time 
give silver a priority even over gold in its coining. But 
nothing can prevent the final victory of truth and justice 
in the end. It is a noble maxim of American liberty that 
no man should go to the extreme of his right. The real 
interest of the bimetallists of the United States lies in not 
carrying out to the bitter end all their faults. 

No human power could prevent the fall of silver. Clever 
management would lead the silver men to submit to the 
inevitable with a good grace and get out of it all they can. 
The fortunes gained in bonanza mines will not be seriously 
affected, and the independence of the two metals will mark 
a new departure which will open to both an honorable careet 
and restore them to their normal conditions. ‘The coined 
silver will be simple merchandise, just as gold is for many 
purposes, and the owners of silver mines will make their 
profit by selling or buying silver at the current market rates. 
The price will naturally advance, for the profit in exchanging 
silver for gold will depend on preventing a superabundant 
supply, and the interest of the producer, in conformity with 
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the law of supply and demand, will regulate the production 
according to the market. If there is really need for double 
the present circulating silver coin, so as to make its nominal 
value equal to its real value, then silver mine owners will 
find a market for just double the stock, and the increase in 
quantity will compensate at least in part for the fall in price. 
If there is an excess of silver coinage in circulation, why 
should the mine owners be helped by forced purchases by 
the national treasury of an article which it can not use 
or sell? 

Suppose the silver syndicate sacrifices half to save the 
other half of its stock of silver,—would that not be better 
than a final crisis which would irrevocably end in demone- 
tizing silver and establishing a gold standard all the world 
over? The silver men of the United States can either bring 
on the bankruptcy or the real re-establishment of silver as a 
marketable commodity. 

Now is the time to raise silver to its proper place, by using 
it in a simplified method of international exchanges. Make 
silver a medium for that and it will regain much of its lost 
credit. To begin, why should not Americans make a new 
silver coin of which the weight should fix its value? There 
is no need of a legal ratio or of any change in the current 
coins, but there would thus be a new coin that could readily 
be used to facilitate exchange with other countries. Sucha 
new coin should retain the good old name of dollar, but to 
avoid confusion with old issues, it should be called the “‘ ster- 
ling dollar,’’ for it would be used in England and especially 
in India. The weight should be stamped in grammes, as a 
recognition of the scientific and practical value of the French 
metrical system. The face of the coin might well have 
clasped hands, with the title ‘‘Universal Sterling Dollar”’ 
and the weight legibly engraved. ‘The reverse could give its 
equivalent in the weight of different countries where it is 
sure to be used, for India, Japan, China, Africa, South Amer- 
ica would all welcome the ‘‘ Universal Dollar,’’ in place 
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of the silver bars used now in the far East,—which haye 
now, too, no other value than their weight. Such coin 
would soon drive out of circulation pieces with only half 
their nominal value,—and doubtful piastres, rastadouros, 
trade dollars and other such mischief makers in international] 
exchanges. As far back as 1881 a German economist, 
Eggers, proposed a ‘‘ Trade Dollar,’’ which should meet 
all the requirements; but he wanted it to be made legal, 
Why not leave it to be first tried as a commercial venture, 
and not enter on the doubtful field of financial legislation? 
Why try to reduce it to the terms of alaw? The American 
silver men could soon get the world to accept such a coin, 

The real difficulty of the situation seems to rest on these 
points: the absolute impossibility of securing the concurrence 
of the producers of silver in the United States in any system 
of independent bimetallism; the extension of any system of 
bimetallism depends next on the participation of England, 
which seems, like Germany, absolutely opposed to its recog- 
nition in any form. On the other hand, the present condi- 
tion is full of peril. Governments may well hesitate to face 
an immediate money crisis in order to escape future risks; 
but when the time comes to act, it will never do to build up 
again a faulty system on a legal lie. The choice is between 
the two parties, those who recognize the possibility and ad- 
vantage of some form of independent parallel bimetallism, 
and believe in honest silver in the money of the world, 
or those who are loyal only to gold monometallism. 


Duc DE NOAILLES. 


Paris. 
_ [This statement of the views of the Duc de Noailles was prepared for the Acad- 
emy, at his request, by Mr. J.G. Rosengarten.) | 7 
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ECONOMIC AND UNECONOMIC ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 


List, 
1eet Mr. W. W. Cook, in his little work on ‘‘Trusts’’ (p. 4), defines a 
gal. trust as ‘‘a combination of many competing concerns under one 
management, which thereby reduces the cost, regulates the amount 
ure, of production, and increases the price for which the article is sold.” 
on? As Mr. Cook is severe in his denunciation of trusts, we may fairly infer 
ican that this definition is not unduly favorable. Now certainly it is not 
1. an evil to ‘‘ reduce the cost’’ of producing an article. Nor, in view 
1ese of the evils of ‘‘ over-production,’’ is it necessarily an evil to ‘ regu- 
; late the amount of production.’ The evil lies, then, in ‘‘ increasing 
mce | the price for which the article is sold.’’ Thus it appears that, if the 
tem objects in creating a trust are attained, some good will result, as well 
1 of assome harm. Is there no way of securing this good while avoiding 
ind, the harm? We think there is. 
cog: Prior to the year 1889, there had been little or no legislation directed 
di against trusts. We do indeed find what is perhaps the earliest dis- 
_ tinctively ‘‘anti-trust’’ provision (either constitutional or statutory) 
face established in this country, namely, the following provision of the 
sks; Georgia Constitution, adopted in 1877: ‘‘ The General Assembly shall 
| up have no power to authorize any corporation . . . to make any 
een contract or agreement whatever with any (other) corporation, which 
wT may have the effect or be intended to have the effect to defeat or lessen 
competition in their respective businesses, or to encourage monopoly : 
ism, 


and all such contracts and agreements shall be illegal and void.” 
orld, This may, however, be regarded as a ‘‘ sporadic”? instance, and was 
directly aimed at railroad combinations, rather than at what are now 
known as trusts. 

But the investigations carried on in 1888 by committees appointed by 
Acad: the United States House of Representatives, by the New York Senate, 
and by the Canadian House of Commons, resulted in a widely pervad- 
ing view that stringent legislation on the subject was necessary; hence, 
in 1889, no fewer than ¢hirteen States took action. In Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas 
“anti-trust ’’ statutes were enacted; in the new States of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, constitutional pro- 
visions to the same effect were adopted. In 1890 five more States fell 
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into line by also enacting anti-trust statutes, viz: Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Dakota, besides the territory of 
Oklahoma. (In Kentucky, in 1891, and in Mississippi, in 1890, consti- 
tutional provisions to the same effect were adopted.) In 18go, too, a 
statute was enacted in North Dakota supplemental to the constitutional] 
provision above referred to. In 1891 ¢hree more States, viz: Alabama, 
Illinois and Minnesota, enacted such statutes, besides the territory of 
New Mexico; and in 1893, ¢o more States, viz: New York and Wis. 
consin. In 1893 too an ‘anti-trust statute was enacted in California 
confined in its application to dive stock; also one in Nebraska confined 
to coal and /uméer. In some instances these statutes as originally 
enacted, have been amended, or re-enacted, to cure supposed or real 
defects: thus, in Missouri and Tennessee in 1891, in Louisiana in 1892, 
and in Illinois, Minnesota and South Dakota in 1893. Thus, we have 
at present* ‘‘anti-trust’’ provisions, either constitutional or statutory, 
in one-half the States of the Union. Besides these are the Act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 1890, directed to the same end, and the similar pro 
vision in the Tariff Act of August, 1894. All these statutes have in 
view the prevention of the existence of trusts. 

But it is almost too obvious for argument, that production on a larger 
scale results in a smaller cost of production. Every one familiar with 
‘shopping ’’ in our large cities knows that the large retail stores, not- 
withstanding their costly establishments and service, are able to perma- 
nently undersell the smaller establishments. And it is well known that 
the creation of the combination known as the Standard Oil Trust has 
resulted in a large decrease in the price of oil. Professor Gunton has 
very clearly shown} how it came about that reduction in cost of pro- 
duction resulting from the establishment of that Trust, caused the price 
of refined oil to fall in eight years from over twenty-four cents to less 
than nine cents, not to speak of a great improvement in the quality 
of the oil. 

In view of these facts, and many others that might be mentioned, 
no one will, we think, dispute that, other things being equal, the 
present tendency toward the concentration of capital is a beneficial 
one. In this view, the present course of legislation having in view the 
prevention of such concentration is indefensible as producing a public 
injury, in forcing the necessaries of life to be wastefully produced by 
a relatively large number of independent concerns at a greater cost 
than if produced by one comprehensive concern, 

* This statement is possibly incomplete with reference to statutes that may have 
been enacted in 1894. 

+‘ Social Economics,” part 4, ch. vi. 
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But we waive discussion of the general question whether, after all, 
any legislation whatever having in view even the regu/ation of trusts 
is absolutely necessary. On the assumption that such legislation is a 
practical necessity, in view of existing popular prejudice, we now 
proceed. 

The mode of action that seems to us the proper one, is not new; it 
is already in actual use to such an extent, indeed, that it is almost sur- 
prising that it has not been already recognized and adopted as the true 
one applicable to trusts. The rule is simply this: Where there is a 
monopoly of the production of an article of necessary public use, let 
the price as charged by the monopolist be (where necessary) limited to 
amaximum fixed bylaw. ‘This is the rule at the basis of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, and has been applied to the price of gas fur- 
nished in cities. Thus it is provided by statute in New York that, in 
any city of more than 800,000 inhabitants, the price of illuminating 
gas shall not exceed $1.25 a thousand.* So in the case of elevator 
charges (hereafter to be noticed). 

If the rule works well in these cases, why should it not be given gen- 
eral application? The public would enjoy all the advantages of a 
decreased cost of production, without the disadvantages of a price estab- 
lished in the absence of competition. And, in accord with the maxim 
of “large sales and small profits,’ those controlling the monopoly 
would, even under the restriction of a properly established maximum 
price, have a sufficient inducement to produce. This appears from the 
circumstance that the gas companies in New York City and Brooklyn 
continue to do business, notwithstanding the limitation referred to. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it will suffice to merely limit the 
price as charged by the monopolist, without, however, attempting to 
limit the price as charged by retailers, for instance. 

Assuming such legislation to be abstractly desirable under proper 
conditions, it remains to consider some practical difficulties and the 
best methods of obviating them. Such difficulties arise from certain 
provisions in the Constitution of the United States (ignoring, for the 
present, any possible difficulties arising from provisions in State con- 
stitutions). 

Would such legislation be opposed to the requirement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment: ‘‘ Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law?’’? The Supreme Court 
of the United States hast decided that the Fourteenth Amendment 
was not contravened by a State statute (of New York) fixing a maxi- 
mum charge for receiving, weighing and discharging grain by means 

*See Session Laws, 1892, ch. 566, sec. 70. 

tin February, 1892. 
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of elevators and warehouses.* Judge Andrews, delivering the judg. 
meut of the Court of Appeals, said : ‘“‘ We rest the power of the legis. 
lature to control and regulate elevator charges, on the nature and extent 
of the business, ‘he existence of a virtual monopoly, the benefit 
derived from the canal, creating the business and making it possible, 
the interest to trade and commerce, the relation of the business to the 
prosperity and welfare of the State, and the practice of the legislature 
in analogous cases.’’ The same view was adopted by the Supreme 
Court. And in a previous decisiont the same court declared in an 
opinion written by Chief Justice Waite: ‘It is within the power of 
the government to regulate the prices at which water shall be sold by 
one who enjoys a virtual monopoly of the sale.”’ 

Thus there seems reason to believe that the Fourteenth Amendment 
furnishes no obstacle to legislation of the kind proposed. But a more 
serious difficulty remains to be considered. 

Supposing the State of New York, for instance, to enact a statute 
fixing a maximum price for a ton of coal, such statute may be assumed 
to be valid, so far as concerns any coal produced, or that might be pro- 
duced, and sold within the State. But what effect would such a statute 
have as to coal produced in Pennsylvania, imported into New York, 
and sold there by the importer directly to the consumer? It would be 
absolutely null, as conflicting with the exclusive power of the Federal 
government to ‘‘ regulate commerce among the several States.’ It 
was so held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the well- 
known “original package case,’’ involving the effect of the Iowa 
prohibitory law.{ Hence, in the absence of co-operating Federal leg- 
islation, 4 New York statute fixing a maximum price of coal would, 
so far as effectual, tend to defeat its own end by giving the monopolist 
coal producer a monopoly of the retail, as well as of the wholesale, 
traffic. 

Yet there is a way out of the difficulty, a way similar to that devised 
for the purpose of giving effect to State prohibitory legislation. We 
refer to the ‘‘ Wilson law,’’ enacted by Congress in 1890, and provid- 
ing that ‘‘intoxicating liquors shall, upon arrival in a State or term- 
tory, be subject to the operation of the police power of the State.” 
This statute furnishes the needed suggestion. We should have legisla- 
tion by Congress, to the effect that articles imported into a State (at 
least such articles as are necessaries of life) shall, upon arrival in the 


*See Budd vs, New York, 143 U. S., 517; which affirmed the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in 117 NV. Y., 1. , 
+Spring Valley Water Works vs. Schottler, 110 U. S., 347, 354. _ 
t Leisy vs. Hardin, 135 U. S, 100. 
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therefor. 
| FREDERICK H. COOKE. 
New York Cily. 


TRUSTS : ABUSES AND REMEDIES. 


The general effect of monopolies has been to depress the price of the 
material they use and raise the cost to the consumers. Upon the whole, 
this modern trust has not been conducted in a manner satisfactory to 
the people. Some legal restraint must be put upon it, or the char- 
acter of its incorporators greatly improved. 

The issuing of licenses upon payment of a certain sum is one way by 
which the monopoly might be controlled. The taxation of street car 
lines, gas and water works companies by municipalities, is now quite 
the fashion. There isa large school of thinkers who advocate this 
scheme of taxation as an easy means of bringing in revenue. The 
idea seems to be a popular one and a number of cities already derive 
aconsiderable portion of their income from this source. 

Nevertheless, it is a species of indirect taxation and very unequal in 
its bearings upon individuals. The revenue from franchises and per- 
centages on gross receipts, had better be left in the pockets of the peo- 
ple who patronize the monopolies. The highways belong to the people 
of the city and to tax themselves for using their own highways is an 
absurdity. It would seem more statesmanlike to require the monopoly 
to serve the people at the lowest price that would bear a given dividend. 
If the special taxes were removed from car lines many of them could 
afford to reduce the fare from five to three cents which would effect a 
saving to the wage-earner of ten to twenty dollars per annum. 

Another and more just manner of dealing with the trust would 
beto give it free scope but fix a maximum price for the articles it 
controls. 

Corporations have liberty as individuals to pursue their own ends, 
bat not toinjure the public. An exorbitant charge for a monopolized 
article is as much an injury as a depredation on one’s property or an 
assault upon one’s person. Neither a corporation nor an individual, 
at common law, has the right to inflict public injury. The purchase of 
anarticle from a trust at an excessive price does not necessarily con- 
stitute a valid contract, either from a moral or legal point of view. A 
strict interpretation of the common law would require all contracts to 
be based upon equivalent values. The law does not recognize con- 
tracts where there is no ‘‘ value received,’’ and nothing but expedi- 
ency can prevent it from questioning implied contracts where one 
Party in trading returns only a partial equivalent of the value received. 
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When more is taken than given, the excess is equivalent to extortion, 
Such a transaction ‘‘ violates morally ’’ as much as gambling, and 
differs from it only in degree. 

Monopolistic exactions may violate the principles of the common 
law in another aspect. Drunkenness, insanity, infancy, etc., are also 
grounds for invalidating contracts, showing that the law seeks to 
prevent taking advantage of one’s extremity. Where there is effec. 
tive competition a citizen has the liberty of protecting himself by 
seeking the lowest market, but a citizen confronting a monopoly, 
dealing in a necessary of life, is not free to buy or refuse. He has 
no option. His patronage is compulsory. The moral validity of any 
bargain may well be questioned where the agreement is not optional, 

An excessive charge by a trust is, therefore, a distinct public injury 
and “opposed to public policy.’’ Under this conception, the law 
may legitimately limit the price of a commodity controlled by a trust, 
As competition disappears this principle of the common law may be 
brought into better service. : 

A trust is not the machination of a knave nor is it a mushroom in 
the industrial world. It had its origin in a time when man was just 
emerging from a state of barbarism. It is the natural outcome of 
progress and its roots are deep in the ground. There is no use in 
railing against it for it has come to stay. It cannot be uprooted by 
statutes, nor destroyed by invective. In the savage state no partner- 
ships existed because men were dishonest and distrustful. As morals 
improved, men gradually began to confide in one another ; partnerships 
were formed, then large associations of men, on up to the corporation 
of to-day, with its hundreds of stockholders. The trust is an enlarge- 
ment of this principle. It isa partnership of corporations. There 
can be nothing wrong in a trust fer se. If two men may combine in 
a certain business, so also may three, and if three, why not ten, a 
hundred, a thousand or ten thousand ? It violates no principle and is 
not necessarily hurtful in its operations. It may in the hands of cor- 
rupt men be a menace to society, as gun-powder or a pocket-knife may 
be in the hands of a fiendish individual. But properly conducted, a 
trust can be made to have the same effect upon industry as labor- 
saving machinery. 

The main objection to trusts is that they are disposed to depress the 
prices of the things they buy and raise the prices of the things they 
sell. As to depressing the prices of the things they buy there is no 
mitigation of that offence. As to raising the price of the things they 
sell, there is, in many cases, entire justification. ‘The intense com 
petition in some industries has caused over-production and reduced 
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other’s throats was the strongest plea for co-operation. The restora- 
tion of prices to a reasonable extent does not provoke public censure. 
But a number of trusts seem to be actuated entirely by greed. Many gas 
companies and electric lighting companies make from twenty to fifty per 
cent profit. The Cordage Trust made $1,406,313 for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1891, which was doubtless forty or fifty per cent on the capital. 
The Cotton Seed Oil Trust in one yearcleared $2,600,000, which was 
more than their capital warranted. The Lard Trust has been paying 
seven per cent on watered stock, the profits one year exceeding 
$2,000,000. 

Another great objection to trusts is that they often curtail produc- 
tion. Well, to a limited extent that is justifiable. Every farmer limits 
the area of land in this or that product in accordance with his estimate 
of the public demand and the prices governing the markets. It cannot 
be denied that some trusts have exceeded the bounds of necessity in 
their curtailment of production. The point to be emphasized is that 
in limiting the product the trust is no worse than most individuals or 
firms. 

The ‘freezing out’’ of rivals is another great objection to the trust, 
yet an individual at present does the same thing with impunity. Nearly 
every man’s success is made by overcoming others in the same busi- 
ness. Success is a process of elimination. The destruction of weak 
undertakings is a thing of daily and universal occurrence. However, 
but for public criticism many of the smalier enterprises might save 
themselves by joining the larger ones. 

It is objected that those at the head of trusts may control legislation, 
and establish a commercial despotism. But the chances of their doing 
sowill in future be even less than now. As consolidation continues, 
the number of superintendents will be diminished and the number of 
the employed increased. ‘Therefore those whose interests are opposed 
to commercial despotism will hereafter outvote any antagonistic class. 
The employed class is already so large that capitalists are becoming 
rather suppliants than dictators. ‘Their hey-day of power is past. 

Merchants, nanufacturers, shippers, brokers and every other variety 
of mankind, for the most part, are working just as hard as any trust 
to put down rivals. The number of men defeated in the race of life 
by concerns and individuals not connected with trusts is much larger 
than the number defeated by them. In the competitive system the 
methods of defeating rivals are just as unfair and just as merciless as 
those practiced by the trust. The trust generally invites its rivals to 
come in out of the cold, but such an invitation is seldom extended 
among competing individuals. Are not individuals just as prone to 
depress the prices of the things they buy and to raise the prices of the 
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things they sell as the trust? Are not farmers, by co-operative story 
seeking to depress the prices of the things they buy? Are not th 
merchants, mechanics, professional men and all seeking to do th 
same thing? Do any of them hesitate to buy cheaply or accept hig 
prices for what they place upop the markets? A study of the statistig 
of New York reveals the fact that a number of farmers make frog 
forty to fifty per cent profit on their capital. Small traders abou 
everywhere who make even higher percentages of profits. In fact t, 
scale of profits rises as the amount of capital decreases. 

While those connected with great corporations are no worse than my 
kind generally, they by no means measure up to the required standaj 
as trustees of public interests. The enlarged powers of trusts cam 
with them new responsibilities. The widened horizon exposes to vig 
many hardships and imperfections of our industrial life which bef 
were unnoticed. The opportunity to do good and the public gaze fix 
upon trust officials cannot long fail toinspire them with higher idea 
The scrutiny to which they are subjected is the severest test by whid 
men can be tried. 

Everything else improves and why may we not expect some advane 
in human nature? May not every corporation and every business e. 
terprise be actuated by some of the motives which prompt endowment 
_ for public and private institutions? May not services to the publicis 
supplying a good article at a low price come to be regarded as mo 
genuine philanthropy than endowments inspired by the apparitiond 
death? The gauntlet that trusts must run are the discipline out ¢ 
which is to come the betterment of national character. Men whoe 
ceed the limits of justice in the use of their corporate powers will@ 
counter thorns in public sentiment. When the judgment of the peopk 
is what it should be, the trust official who is a confederate in a plott 
exact unreasonable prices, will stand in the community on a level wit 
the convict and highwayman. 


The power to be exacting by no means implies that such power wi 
beused. All men have the power to commit crime, but it does m 
follow that they will make haste to get into the courts. Barring tl 
legal penalties, the merchant or trust official is influenced by the sam 
motives as those which restrain any other citizen from wrongful act 
Love of approbation is as potential with merchants and manufacture 
as with any other class, 

Ruskin says: ‘‘ The soldier will die rather than leave his post; & 
physician, rather than flee from a plague; the pastor, rather than teat 
falsehood; the lawyer, rather than countenance injustice. On 
occasion does the merchant die for his country? For the man whod 
not know when to die has not learned how to live.’”? The poet an 
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thus: “It is the soldier's duty to defend the country; the pastor’s, to 
teach it; the physician’s, to keep it in health; the lawyer’s, to enforce 
justice in it; the merchant’s, to provide forit. . . . The merchant 
rather than fail in any engagement or consent to any deterioration, 
adulteration or unjust and exorbitant price of that he provides, he is 
bound to meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty or labor, which 
may, through maintenance of these points come upon him. 
And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last to leave his ship 
in case of wreck, and to share his last crust with his sailors in case of 
famine, so the manufacturer in any commercial crisis is bound to take 
the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of it for him- 
self than he allows his men to feel, as a father would in a famine, ship- 
wreck or battle, sacrifice himself for his son.”’ 

The trust of the future will be considered richest that supports the 
greatest number of comfortable and happy homes; the merchant 
prince will be one who exercises the widest helpful influence over the 


lives of others. 
Trinity College (N. C.). 


THE RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIOLOGY. 


The present is a period of transition for the social sciences. The 
social philosophy of the eighteenth century had such a hold on the 
thinking world of the first half of the present century that few sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to displace it by a new philosophy more 
in harmony with present conditions. This old social philosophy was 
divided into two distinct parts—utilitarianism and political economy. 
The first, as its name shows, was a theory of utility, the second was in 
essence a theory of goods ; that is, a theory of material wealth and of 
the objective conditions which determine its production and increase. 

I have shown elsewhere * that this division of social philosophy into 
utilitarianism and political economy is artificial and unsatisfactory, 
and that these two are really one science having two roots, one in the 
objective and the other in the subjective world. We have then a pure 
science of economics dealing with the elementary forces belonging to 
the theories of goods and utility, and a concrete science of political 
economy dealing with the phenomena of modern industrial societies. 
Iuse the term ‘‘ political economy ”’ in an old sense as the economy 
of men in a political society. Certain political regulations and social 
instincts are assumed as facts in political economy that do not belong 


*“The Scope of Political Economy.” Yale Review, Nov., 1893. 
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things they sell as the trust? Are not farmers, by co-operative stores, 
seeking to depress the prices of the things they buy? Are not the 
merchants, mechanics, professional men and all seeking to do the 
same thing? Do any of them hesitate to buy cheaply or accept high 
prices for what they place upon the markets? A study of the statistics 
of New York reveals the fact that a number of farmers make from 
forty to fifty per cent profit on their capital. Small traders abound 
everywhere who make even higher percentages of profits. In fact the 
scale of profits rises as the amount of capital decreases. 

While those connected with great corporations are no worse than man- 
kind generally, they by no means measure up to the required standard 
as trustees of public interests. The enlarged powers of trusts carry 
with them new responsibilities. The widened horizon exposes to view 
many hardships and imperfections of our industrial life which before 
were unnoticed. The opportunity to do good and the public gaze fixed 
upon trust officials cannot long fail toinspire them with higher ideals, 
The scrutiny to which they are subjected is the severest test by which 
men can be tried. 

Everything else improves and why may we not expect some advance 
in human nature? May not every corporation and every business en- 
terprise be actuated by some of the motives which prompt endowments 
for public and private institutions? May not services to the public in 
supplying a good article at a low price come to be regarded as more 
genuine philanthropy than endowments inspired by the apparition of 
death? The gauntlet that trusts must run are the discipline out of 
which is to come the betterment of national character. Men who ex- 
ceed the limits of justice in the use of their corporate powers will en- 
counter thorns in public sentiment. When the judgment of the people 
is what it should be, the trust official who is a confederate in a plot to 
exact unreasonable prices, will stand in the community on a level with 
the convict and highwayman. 

The power to be exacting by no means implies that such power will 
beused. All men have the power to commit crime, but it does not 
follow that they will make haste to get into the courts. Barring the 
legal penalties, the merchant or trust official is influenced by the same 
motives as those which restrain any other citizen from wrongful acts. 
Love of approbation is as potential with merchants and manufacturers 
as with any other class. 

Ruskin says: ‘‘ The soldier will die rather than leave his post; the 
physician, rather than flee from a plague; the pastor, rather than teaeh 
falsehood; the lawyer, rather than countenance injustice. On what 
occasion does the merchant die for his country? For the man who does 
not know when to die has not learned how to live.’’ The poet answers 
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thus: “It is the soldier’s duty to defend the country; the pastor’s, to 
teach it; the physician’s, to keep it in health; the lawyer’s, to enforce 
justice in it; the merchant's, to provide forit. . . . The merchant 
rather than fail in any engagement or consent to any deterioration, 
adulteration or unjust and exorbitant price of that he provides, he is 
bound to meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty or labor, which 
‘ may, through maintenance of these points come upon him. 
And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last to leave his chip 
in case of wreck, and to share his last crust with his sailors in case of 
famine, so the manufacturer in any commercial crisis is bound to take 
the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of it for him- 
self than he allows his men to feel, as a father would in a famine, ship- 
wreck or battle, sacrifice himself for his son.”’ 

The trust of the future will be considered richest that supports the 
greatest number of comfortable and happy homes; the merchant 
prince will be one who exercises the widest helpful influence over the 


lives of others. v 
JEROME Dowp. 
Trinity College (N. C.). 
a 


THE RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIOLOGY. 


The present is a period of transition for the social sciences. The 
social philosophy of the eighteenth century had such a hold on the 
thinking world of the first half of the present century that few sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to displace it by a new philosophy more 
in harmony with present conditions. This old social philosophy was 
divided into two distinct parts—utilitarianism and political economy. 


’ the theories of goods and utility, and a concrete science of political 


The first, as its name shows, was a theory of utility, the second was in 
essence a theory of goods ; that is, a theory of material wealth and of 
the objective conditions which determine its production and increase. 
I have shown elsewhere * that this division of social philosophy into 
utilitarianism and political economy is artificial and unsatisfactory, 
and that these two are really one science having two roots, one in the 
objective and the other in the subjective world. We have then a pure 
science of economics dealing with the elementary forces belonging to 


economy dealing with the phenomena of modern industrial societies. 
I use the term “‘ political economy’ in an old sense as the economy 
of men in a political society. Certain political regulations and social 
instincts are assumed as facts in political economy that do not belong 


*“The Scope of Political Economy.’ Yale Review, Nov., 1893. 
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to the theories of goods and utility. If the forces treated of in the 
theories of utility and goods were the only forces influencing the 
choices of men, a true society could not be formed. The relations ex- 
isting between them would be merely those of an economic aggre. 
gate, where external conditions and internal desire alone determine 
the conduct of each individual. 

Between the general science of economics and the concrete science 
of political economy lie the social sciences, a field dealing with the 
forces neglected by the older social philosophers, but demanding 
attention at the present time because of the gap created by the strict 
demarkation of the field occupied by the theories of utility and goods, 
This failure of the old social philosophers to explain the complex 
phenomena of the present social world through the meagre premises 
of their philosophy has caused the sociologists to take a revolutionary 
attitude toward the work of their predecessors, and to seek to place 
their new science antecedent to it. A conflict has thus arisen which 
must be decided before further progress can be made. 

It is true that no other economist has conceived of economics in 
exactly this manner, yet I have in no way departed from the spirit of 
their work, nor have I done violence to the established usage of eco- 
nomic terms. I have merely adjusted the use of these terms to the 
needs of to-day, and I have tried to restore the broader meanings 
which were in use before the Ricardian epoch. If, however, we accept 
the thought of Professor Giddings and place sociology antecedent to 
economics, we give to the words ‘‘social’’ and “ association” a new 
meaning opposed to al! usage, and also confuse two concepts which 
must be kept distinct. 

In marking off the field of sociology there lies the same confusion 
of thought that formerly lay in economic discussions due to the con- 
fusion of pure economics with concrete political economy. In the one 
sense sociology treats of the phenomena due to the occupation of a 
common environment by several individuals—the phenomena of mere 
contact in a physical environment. In the other sense sociology treats 
of the phenomena resulting from certain subjective feelings which 
bind men together. In the first sense, hostile men or a beast and its 
prey are parts of one society and ‘‘ associate’? with one another. In 
the second sense, only friendly bonds create a society. It is a relation 
existing between a number of similar beings united for common ends. 
The one is the phenomena of hostile contact, the other that of friendly 
contact. Professor Giddings calls both these classes of phenomena 
**social,’’? and treats them* as though they were co-ordinate phenom- 
ena belonging to one science. Evolution of ‘the good old way” of 

** Utility, Economics and Sociology.’’ ANNALS, vol. v, p. 86, November, 1894. 
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survival through conflict is grouped together with that secured through 
such bonds as those which bind a mother to her child. 

It is plain that the phenomena of hostile contact are among the first 
phenomena of life. The problem is to classify them properly. I do not 
think that they belong to the theory of society or even to the theory of 
utility, but to the theory of goods. The fly is merely a good to the 
spider. The various objects about the spider are either goods or 
indifferent objects. The fly belongs to the former class, and thus 
becomes an object of desire. The spider wants contact—so as to 
convert the fly into a good. The fly recognizing the spider merely as 
an evil wants to avoid contact. No other relations exist between 
them. Yet these simple relations cause an evolution in both the 
spider and the fly. The least active and most stupid flies are caught 
by the spiders. The least active and most stupid spiders fail to secure 
enough flies to keep them alive. This simple evolution belongs to 
the theory of goods and does not demand a conscious recognition of 
other facts than that objects of interest are either goods to be secured, 
or evils to be avoided. 

Professor Giddings speaks of a theory of physiological utility, but 
this theory to my mind is nothing more than the theory of goods. 
The fact that a relation between an object and an organism creates 
an advantageous change within the organism makes the object a good 
tothe organism. The relation can be viewed as well from the side of 
the object as from that of the organism. Thus the theory of goods 
will explain all the facts of these simple relations and the term 
“utility”? can be reserved for the feelings which arise in higher 
beings. 

The changes in organisms which hostile contact creates, make 
them more conscious of feelings of utility and thus bring them under 
the influence of the theory of utility. The increased wariness of flies 
or the increased competition of spiders for food increases the activity 
of surviving spiders and thus increases the intensity of pleasure 
which the possession of food gives. Hostile contact thus promotes 
the growth of intense feelings and gives to isolated beings an intense 
initial desire for the goods they consume. There is therefore no need 
of a bond of union between similar organisms to create the most 
intense feelings in isolated individuals. Intense initial utilities precede 
the true social feelings by a period too long to make it possible to 
treat the two as though they were co-ordinate facts. 

Even if it were admitted that all organisms surviving at the present 
time have social instincts and are influenced by their fellows, it would 
not disprove my theory of the order in which different activities 
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are not the descendants of the present lower organisms. While both 
are the descendants of comimon ancestors these common ancestors did 
not have all the qualities of any living species. All types of animal 
life may need social instincts to survive under new conditions and yet 
the earlier organisms, living when the struggle for existence was not 
so fierce, could have prospered without any social bonds. The need 
of union would come only when intense feelings goaded the enemies 
of a species to such a degree that extinction would follow if new 
methods of defence were not devised. The mere influence of hostile 
contact would in time force progressive animals into a social state. 

There are, however, at the present time many organisms which have 
not acquired any social instincts. There are in these cases no enduring 
bonds between males and females or between the mother and the 
_ offspring. To such creatures all objects of interest are goods or evils, 
They are conscious of no other distinctions than those recognized in 
the theory of goods. A recent observer of serpents describes the 
cobras in the following manner. ‘‘The baby cobras,’’ he says, ‘‘ had 
no more knowledge of or affection for their mamma than if she were 
an old tree root or something inanimate lying in their way and trouble- 
some to be climbed over. Nor would the mother take the slightest 
notice of her interesting family. Indeed some of them she never saw 
at all.’? Yet the cobra has considerable intelligence and manifests 
strong feelings when aroused to activity. If isolated individual 
organisms of this type can survive at the present time without a trace 
of social instincts, it is easy to see how millions of generations could 
have passed away before organisms began to associate for common 
ends and learn of each other through suggestion and imitation. 

But, it is asked, how do these hostile individuals, conscious only of 
their own wants and of the differences in the quality of goods, 
become aware of the presence of other conscious beings and conclude 
to become social? The answer to this question is not difficult if we 
look for a solution among those objective conditions that determine 
a progressive evolution. The objects that are goods to each species 
are unequally distributed throughout the environment. The stronger 
animals of each species secure for themselves the localities where 
these goods are most abundant. The weaker animals are forced 
thereby into unfavorable localities where their food is scarce. They 
must, therefore, resort to new means to secure it or perish. They 
find this means in co-operation, and thus new relations grow up 
between them that are absent from the stronger animals which occupy 
the better localities where individual exertion can secure the needed 
food. Social bonds at first arise not among the victors but among 
the vanquished. They are the means by which the vanquished outwit 
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their conquerors. Social relations begin with indirect activities. 
New motives are created when one being recognizes another as a 
means toan end. A friendly feeling springs up between two beings 
when each one regards the presence of the other as a condition to the 
satisfaction of his desires. An enemy of the presocial state becomes 
a means in the social state and is thus preserved from destruction. 

The social forces are a check to immediate consumption and to 
those activities which prompt immediate consumption. Time knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of time relations must precede any of the 
social activities. A being must be able to contrast the present and 
the future and have self-control enough to put a period of non-con- 
sumption before consumption. There must be pleasures of anticipa- 
tion as well as those of realization. The motives that would prompt 
the destruction of a fellow creature are held in check and new feel- 
ings of pleasure are aroused by the fact that the presence of a com- 
rade is an index of future consumption. As soon as consumption by 
direct means becomes impossible or even improbable, the feeling of 
pleasure which the possession of food affords is transferred to the 
means by which it is to be secured, 

The social feelings are but a developed type of a large class of 
feelings due to the love of means by which ends are attained. The 
hunter loves his dog and gun, the herder his cattle, the mechanic his 
tools, the farmer his lands, the merchant his business and the lawyer 
his profession. Animals love their master or the persons who feed 
them; they even have an affection for the place and time which are 
associated in their minds with the presence of those on whom they 
depend. There is, therefore, nothing peculiar about the rise of social 
feelings as soon as beings are placed in a position where they must 
resort to indirect methods to satisfy their wants. They are sure to 
accompany the psychical development which makes indirect action 
possible. 

The perception of time relations leads to a new concept—that of 
self or personality. The passing feelings of different periods are 
united into one group and contrasted with the enduring element in 
all experience. When this concept becomes definite the being is able 
to infer the existence of other enduring beings through groups of 
phenomena similar to that created by his own actions, Certain 
actions thus become the index of mental qualities and the recognition 
of similar beings becomes possible. Suggestion and imitation 
grow up through further study of the relation of acts to their effects. 
The more successful individuals of a group become models to be 
imitated by comrades. These new activities and the resulting instincts 
strengthen the tendency to use means for securing ends and bring 
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similar beings into such intimate relations that conscious social 
forces can arise. 

When these social forces have once become strong enough in indi. 
viduals to check their hostile feelings, and thus enable them to 
co-operate for common purposes, the process of evolution is materially 
modified. Not only can the socially strong through co-operation 
secure a living in the poorer portions of the environment where 
isolated individuals would perish, but also when united they become 
powerful enough to displace the unsocial members of their species 
who, through their individual strength, have occupied better portions 
of the environment. However powerful an isolated being may be, he 
cannot withstand the encroachments of a group of weaker but united 
beings. When, therefore, social feelings appear in any group, they 
force the growth of social feelings in all the groups with which they 
come in contact. The power of surviving lies with the more com- 
pactly united social groups. 

This opposition between the less social but stronger members of one 
group and the more social but weaker members of other groups shows 
itself in all stages of social development. It is the basis of the 
contrast between static and dynamic societies. A group of indivi- 
duals push themselves into an environment for which they are 
peculiarly fitted, and through their adjustment to these local condi- 
tions become static. The weaker in this local struggle escape to some 
other locality, which, in the judgment of the static group, is not so 
good as the first locality. Here the second group becomes dynamic, 
and develops new social feelings through which their productive 
power is increased. The new environment is, in this way, made 
better than the old one, and the second group also acquire the power 
to displace the first group in the region where they formerly had an 
advantage. Under these new conditions the second group tends to 
become static, and thus pave the way forthe rise of a new social 
group with stronger dynamic tendencies. Social progress is a series 
of such upheavals, and as a result it becomes a continuous process. 

If this position is correct, it is not difficult to map out the order of 
the various social sciences. There are three groups of forces operat- 
ing in any complete society: the physical forces that come from the 
objective environment and create the theory of goods; the desires 
that form the basis of the theory of utility ; and the social forces that 
unite men for common purposes, and lead each one to regard the 
others as means to ends. By studying each of these forces in isola- 
tion, we create three hypothetical sciences, in each of which there isa 
hypothetical man whom we assume to be influenced in his actions by 
only one of these forces. First of all, we have the hypothetical 
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physical man—the slave of physical conditions—who is perhaps best 
described by Buckle in his ‘‘ History of Civilization ;” then we have 
the economic man, familiar to all students of economic literature ; 
and, finally, the social man—the ideal of socialism—who feels no 
other motives than those which spring from the feelings which unite 
men in the most advanced societies. Following these studies, and 
based upon their conclusions, comes a concrete realistic science to 
which the name sociology could well be given, as its field corresponds 
more closely to that outlined by sociologists than to any other field. 
At any rate, they must choose between making their science a hypo- 
thetical science, dealing with the theory of social forces, and a real- 
istic science dealing with the aggregate phenomena of the social world. 

Professor Giddings does not recognize this distinction. He defines 
sociology as an ‘‘ attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure 
and activities of human society by the operation of physical, vital and 
psychical causes, working together in a process of evolution.’’* Here 
he evidently has in mind a concrete realistic science treating of all 
the phenomena of human society. On page 18, however, he says 
that ‘sociology may be defined as the science of social elements and 
first principles.’’ Here I understand him to refer to the hypothetical 
science dealing with the social forces. That this is his meaning 
becomes plain on page 36, where he describes sociology as ‘‘ a special, 
differentiated branch of psychology.’’ As the first definition made 
sociology include the physical and vital causes as well as the psychical, 
the latter science cannot be more than a part of the first. A branch 
of psychology cannot give us more than a theory of tendencies from 
which we can determine what a hypothetical social man would do 
under certain circumstances. To determine the actions of the actual 
inhabitants of our social world, we must blend together the results 
of these forces with those coming from the economic and physical 
world. 

Whether economics is a ‘‘ social’ science or not depends upon the 
definition of the term. If the word is used in a narrow sense, mean- 
ing by it the phenomena due to the subjective forces which bind men 
together and make them love and trust one another, economics is not 
a ‘‘social’’ science. If, however, ‘‘ social”? be used in a broad sense, 
and made to include all the phenomena of a human society living in a 
common environment, economics is a ‘‘ social ’’ science. Much of the 
phenomena of such societies are due to the economic forces operating 
in them, and no explanation would be valid which neglected the 
economic factors. SIMON N. PATTEN. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
*“ The Theory of Sociology,” P.9. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL FIELD-WORKE. 


In every community and especially in the large centres of social 
and economic activity—our large cities—there are many facts that 
come to our attention every day, the relative importance and meaning 
of which it is the privilege and duty of those who teach sociology and 
economics to impress upon their students. With beginners it is always 
necessary to speud much time in training them to observe properly, to 
habituate themselves to notice and mentally, at least, correlate many 
things that have been familiar to them from childhood. To do this in 
lectures is both difficult and uneconomical of time and energy it re- 
quires. Professor Henderson, of Chicago, has recently given us a 
handbook * of questions and topics which may serve a useful purpose 
-asastimulant in the right direction if put in the hands of students 
f and accompanied with a more detailed explanation of the use to which 
_ it should be put. Beyond this, however, it seems to me that the rich 
q fields for a certain kind of social laboratory work which exist around 
_ most of our larger colleges should be better utilized in connection with 
; elementary courses in sociology and practical economics. 
Professor M. Cheysson, of the /cole libre des sciences politiques, at 
_ Paris, made last year a splendid beginning in the way of systematic 
work of this kind. I am aware that many instructors both here and ; 
q abroad have, in connection with their seminaries or apart from their 
_ regular work, often made excursions with their pupils, but I doubt if 
any have attempted to utilize the results of such efforts in the thorough 
_ and satisfactory way that Professor Cheysson has demonstrated to be 
possible. 
Professor Cheysson’s special course last winter was entitled ‘‘ Cours 
@économie sociale,’ and the program included nine excursions to 
which as many Saturday afternoons were devoted. These were scat- 
_ tered throughout the year, the intervening Saturdays being taken up 
- with the lectures of the course which made frequent use of the facts 
observed during the excursions. 

It is hardly necessary to give a detailed account of the places visited. 
Sometimes several places were visited in one day and three to four 
hours were always devoted to each excursion. The shops, schools for 
children of employes, restaurant and family supply kitchen of the Com- 
pagnie d’ Orléans, one of the large railroads coming into Paris, which 
has undertaken many social experiments in the interests of its men, 
were visited. Arrangements were previously made to have some one 
connected with each department of such work give a detailed explana- 
tion of its plan, scope and results. Printed reports and circulars so 

} *“Catechism for Social Observation.”” By C. R. HENDERSON. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston: Heath & Co. 
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far as possible were given the students and the questions of professor 
and students often elicited much interesting information hardly access- 
ible in any other way. In like manner co-operative stores and societies 
in various parts of Paris, profit-sharing establishments and model 
tenement houses were visited. The work of societies for building 
workingmen’s dwellings singly or in pairs was inspected, and the re- 
sults compared with the large house plan. One of the government — 
tobacco factories was visited and its various operations and its use 
of machinery were studied. ‘Trade associations, the society for the 
invention of preventives and safeguards against accidents from 
machinery, the association for mutual insurance against accident, and © 
the association for giving poor-relief in the shape of work and many 
others in turn came in for a visit, and in no case did the students come 
away without many valuable impressions and bits of information. Not 
least interesting and instructive were the visits to large concerns like 
the Grands Magastus du Louvre and the piano factory of Pleyel 
& Wolff, where the statements of those in charge threw new light on 
many problems of management of labor, etc., with which the students. j 
were entirely unacquainted. 

The success with which these excursions were attended seemed to 
me to depend chiefly upon three things, (1) the wealth of interesting 
experiments in a large city like Paris; (2) the extreme care and tact 
displayed by Professor Cheysson in having made thorough arrange- 
ments beforehand and having induced those actually in charge of each — 
establishment and therefore thoroughly conversant with the facts to be ; 
prepared to give introductory talks and explanations of the work 
undertaken in each case, and (3) the able way in which Professor | 
Cheysson added explanations and observations which brought such 
information into some definite relation to social theories and economic 
principles and doctrines. In regard to the latter point it was often 
possible to do some effective work on the spot, more often necessary | 
to reserve comments until some other occasion presented itself. 

The preparati:- for such work has its difficulties even in the case of — 
so well-known and recognized an authority as Professor Cheysson. 
Public concerns and business enterprises are not always ready to devote 
the necessary timeand to endure the inconveniences, attending the visit 
of a large body of students. Professor Cheysson perhaps erred in not 
limiting his numbers. At times he had as many as seventy students 
on these excursions. As a result more inconvenience was occasioned 
than was necessary, and in some cases where machinery was running 
many persons could not get near enough to the speaker to hear 
explanations. In carrying out a similar plan of sociological excursions 
at the University of Pennsylvania [ have tried to limit the class to 
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sections at two different times to the same establishment, and I think 
with better results on that account. On the whole the results have 
been so satisfactory that I feel under great obligations to Professor 
_ Cheysson for the object lesson, and believe that the utility of similar 
work to others will justify this public statement. My plan has been 
somewhat different from that followed by Professor Cheysson. The pro- 
gram includes a series of excursions each week, counted as equivalent 
totwo hours’ work, running through the college year. After every 
third or fourth excursion a conference session is held, at which written 
reports of the social information obtained on the past excursions are 
made by members of the class delegated for that purpose. All take 
notes and are expected to help correct and fill out the official reports 
which are then discussed, and additional facts relating to foreign 
countries supplied so far as possible. During the first term the excur- 
sions take in large business establishments only where peculiar fea- 
tures of an industrial and social nature are to be seen. During the 
second term the program includes various charitable and reformatory 
institutions, slum districts, model dwellings, etc. This division corre- 
sponds somewhat to that of the regular course the class is taking in 
descriptive sociology in order to make the results of value in both 


courses, 
The American business community, so far as Philadelphia is con- 


cerned, has been much more willing to respond and co-operate in the 
necessary plans for this scheme than one would anticipate. _It seems 
to me that every community must offer some opportunities, some kind 
of sociological field-work which should be a necessary adjunct of 
every course in sociology especially for classes of beginners. There is 
no better way of arousing interest and laying the foundation for good 
work in sociology than the kind of knowledge one gets in such 
practice. With more advanced students, of course, a different kind 
of investigation must be encouraged, but this more general work will 
train the beginner to commence at once to keep his eyes open to the 
relative importance of social phenomena and to utilize his spare 
- moments in street-cars, walks and daily routine of work in that 
- sort of observation which will to a large extent determine his ability 
to cope with the social sciences. 
S. M. LInDsay. 

Universily of Pennsylvania. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Adelbert College.—Mr. Stephen Francis Weston has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Political and Social Science, with full charge 
of that department in Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. He also 
has charge of that department in the Woman’s College of Western 
Reserve University. Professor Weston was born at Madison, Somerset 
County, Me., March, 10, 1855, and attended in his youth the country 
schools at Madison and Skowhegan, Me. He then entered the pre- 
paratory department of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The 
years 1877-79 he taught in the private school carried on by the Ethical 
Society of Philadelphia, the latter year being principal of the school. 
He received in 1879 the degree of A. B. from Antioch College. He 
received from the same institution the degree of A. M.,in 1884. After 
his graduation from Antioch, Mr. Weston was employed in a railway 
office in Peoria, Ill. In 1885 he entered the University of Michigan and 
pursued post-graduate studies there fortwo years. In 1890 he entered 
the Columbia College School of Political Science, and after two years’ 
study was appointed in 1892 Assistant in Economics, resigning his 
University fellowship* to accept this position, which he held until the 
time of his present appointment. 


Chicago University.—Dr. Ernst Freund has been appointed Instruc- 
torin Jurisprudence at the University of Chicago. He was born in 
New York City on January 30, 1864, but spent his entire youth in 
Germany. He studied at the Universities of Berlin and Heidelberg, 
receiving from the latter the degree of Doctor Juris, in 1884. He then 
studied at the Columbia law school and in 1886 was admitted to the 
New York bar, at which he has since practiced. During 1892-93 he 
was Lecturer of Administrative Law at Columbia, taking the place of 
Professor Goodnow during his leave of absence. 

He has written a number of papers in legal periodicals: 

“ The Proposed German Civil Code.’’ American Law Review, July, 
1890. 

“Historical Jurisprudence in Germany.” Political Science Quar- 
terly, September, 1890. 


* See ANNALS, vol. ii., p. 254, September, 1891, and vol. iii., p. 242, September, 
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Private Claims Against the State.”’ Tbid., December, 1893. 
“American Administrative Law.” Ibid., September, 1894. 


Columbian University.—Dr. James C.’ Welling, whose death was 
announced in the last issue of the ANNALS,* was author of the follow. 
ing essays and papers: 

‘“‘ The Science of Politics.’” The North American Review, vol. 86, 
P- 343- H 
The Monroe Doctrine.”’ [bid., vol. 82, p. 478. 

“Sacred Latin Poetry.’’ Ibid., vol. 85, p. 120. 

Mechlenburg Doctrine of Independence.” Ibid., vol. 118, 


p. 256 
The Emancipation Edict.” Thbid., vol. 130, p. 163. a 
Race Education.”’ Ibid., vol. 136, p. 353- 


‘“ The True Sources of Literary Inspiration.’’ Inaugural address w 
at Princeton College, 1870. at 
‘* The Life and Character of Joseph Henry.’’ Published by order fr 
of Congress by the Smithsonian Institution, 1880. 18 
‘* Atomic Philosophy, Physical and Metaphysical.’’ Before the H 
Philosophical Society, Washington, D. C., 1884. ar 
“ The Law of Malthus.’’ The American Anthropologist, 1888. wi 


‘* Connecticut Federalism, or Aristocratic Politics in a Social De- 
mocracy.’’ Address before the New York Historical Society, 1890. 

** Slavery in the Territories.’ American Historical Association, E 
1891. in 
“ The Law of Torture.’’ The American Anthropologist, 1892. 
“The Last Town Election in Pompeti.’”” The American Anthro- 


pologist, 1893. 
‘* The Behring Sea Arbitration.”’ Columbian University Studies, = 
1893. 
“* The Science of Universal History.” (bid., 18 ap 
Te 
Cornell University.— Dr. Frank Fetter has been elected to the In- Ur 
structorship in Political Economy at Cornell, which was made vacant Ac 
by the death of Dr. Merriam.f Co 
Dr. Fetter was born March 8, 1863, in Peru, Ind. He attended the de, 
public schools of Logansport, Ind., and the Peru High School. He Co 
entered the University of Indiana in 1879, but left before graduation of 
and started to study law and to engage in newspaper work. He spent ye 
several years in business in Peru. In 1890 he returned to the Univer- he 
sity of Indiana and graduated the following year with the degree of 
* Vol. v., p. 412. 


See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 647, January, 1894. 
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A.B. The year following he held the new President White Fellow- 
ship in Political Science* at Cornell, and received in 1892 the degree 
of A. M. from that university. He then went abroad and pursued 
post-graduate studies in Paris and Halle, receiving from the latter 
university the degree of Ph. D. in July, 1894. His doctor’s thesis was 
entitled : 

“ Die Bevolkerungslehre kritische behandelt,” and is now on press. 
He has also written: 

“ History of the City of Peru, Indiana.’’ Published in the ‘‘ History 
of Miami County.”’ 

“ Our Universily.”’ Indiana Student, June, 1891. 


Franklin College.—Mr. Charles Elmer Goodell has been appointed 
Professor of History at Franklin College, Indiana. Professor Goodell 
was born on March 17, 1862, at Washburn, Marshall Co., Ill. He 
attended the public schools at Mankato, Minn., and Franklin College, 
from which he graduated in 1888 with the degree of A. B. The year 
1889-g0 he was Instructor in Modern Languages in Franklin College. 
He then went to Cornell University to pursue post-graduate studies, 
and remained there two years. The two years following (1892-94) he 
was Principal of the Mankato High School. 


Harvard University.—Dr. John Cummings,t Reader in Political 
Economy at the University of Chicago, has been appointed Instructor 
in Economics at Harvard for 1894-95. 


Indiana University —Dr. Frank Fetter, now at Cornell,} has been 
elected Professor of Political Economy at the Indiana University, and 
will enter upon his duties with the academic year 1895-96. 


University of Texas.—Mr. David Franklin Houston has been 
appointed Adjunct Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Texas. Professor Houston was born on February 17, 1866, at Monroe, 
Union County, N. C. He obtained his early education at St. John’s 
Academy, Darlington, S. C., and in 1885 he entered South Carolina 
College, at Columbia, from which he graduated in 1887 with the 
degree of A. B. The next year he was a tutor at South Carolina 
College, but resigned this position in 1888 to become Superintendent 
of the Spartanburg (S. C.) City Schools. He remained there three 
years, and then resigned to enter the Harvard Graduate School, where 
he pursued his studies for three years (1891-94). In 1892 he received 

*See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 254, September, 1891. 


t See ANNALS, vol. v, p. 273, September, 1894. 
t See page 128 above. 
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the degree of A. M. from Harvard. During 1892-94 he held a Morgan 
Fellowship in Political Science.* 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna.—Professor FE. Bernatzik,t formerly of Gratz, has been 
appointed Ordinary Professor of General and Austrian Public Law at 
the University of Vienna, and has entered upon the duties of that 
post. _ To the already published list of Professor Bernatzik’s writings 
should be added : 

“ Zur neuesten Literatur iiber das deutsche Reichsstaatsrecht” 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. XVIII, 1894. 


* See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 242, September, 1892, and vol. iv, p. 315, September, 1893, 
_ ¥ See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 116, July, 1891, and vol. iv, p. 651, January, 1894. 
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REVIEWS. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. By JANE ADDAMS, ROBERT A. 
Woops, J. O. S. HUNTINGTON, FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, BERNARD 
BosaNguxT, and HENRY C. ADAMS. Pp. 268. Price, $1.50. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1893. 


The book contains seven lectures delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at its summer session in 1892. The lectures are of 
high but unequal merit, and represent very diverse temperaments and 
phases of philanthropic interest. 

Miss Addams in two lectures discusses the subjective necessity and 
the objective value of social settlements. The lectures are character- 
ized by great penetration, abundant but thoroughly controlled sym- 
pathy, moderation of statement and chaste literary style. Miss 
Addams is the more convincing to the thoughtful reader because she 
claims less for social settlements than he had braced himself to expect. 
Nevertheless, according to her inventory, the settlement has an en- | 
couraging balance to itscredit. It is not a marvelous success, but it 
isa success. The second lecture is especially valuable for its infor- 
mation concerning the workings of Hull House. : 

Mr. Woods, of Andover House, Boston, discusses the same problem _ 
in a less satisfactory way. He is suggestive, but not convincing. It is 
but just to say that his faults are those of the enthusiast, an exuberant 
style not always in good taste, and a tendency to prophecies and pro- 
posals which sober thought would modify. 

A very different fervor is that of Father Huntington, who discusses 
the foibles of philanthropists and the failures of philanthropy. There 
is something terribly impressive in this earnest indictment of the vast © 
institution of modern charity, and in the unsparing criticism of those 
who have found in their charitable deeds a subject of much self-com- 
placency. Wealth is patronizing and poverty fawning. The one © 
complacently and the other enviously misjudges the malady, and mis- 
takes the cure. Demoralizing and vicious poverty is but the obverse 
of demoralizing and vicious wealth. Pauperism is but a local erup-— 
tion, the symptom of a widely diffused disease which affects rich and 
poor alike. And this is none other than selfishness, a temper that is 
never more offensive or vicious than when it palliates the evils which 
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it creates. Even the associated charities, while eliminating the worst 
forms of the vice of charity, have not employed the only really 
redemptive force; that of positive personality. All this is old, but the 
writer makes it terribly new. It is not all the truth, but I fear it is al] 
true. It would be easy to point out defects in these lectures, but it 
would be neither gracious nor profitable. The world sadly needs to 
have these things said occasionally, and few have the ability and the 
courage to say them as Father Huntington has done. 

But while some poverty is due to social injustice, and demands 
something very different from charity for its relief, there is much that 
is due rather to social progress and is inseparable from it. It is to the 
latter that Professor Giddings directs our attention. Father Hunting. 
ton declaims against the charity which refuses to interfere with social 
maladjustments. Professor Giddings warns us against the charity 
which would interfere with social readjustments. To my mind each 
is extreme, being too much inclined to reduce all poverty to a single 
kind. Both kinds exist. The one ought not to be, and it calls less 
for relief than for reform. ‘The other must be; it is but the debris of 
social manufacture, a thing to be minimized indeed, but the machine 
that turns out necessary wares must not be stopped because it makes 
chips. In scientific temper Professor Giddings’ lecture is certainly 
admirable, and his analysis of the true character of society and the 
nature of social progress is eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet gives an excellent account of charity organ- 
ization in London, though his lecture of necessity contains little that 
is novel. Professor Adams contributes a brief introduction. 


H. H. POWERS, 


A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By ERNEST F. HEx- 
DERSON. Pp. xxiv, 437. Price, $2.60. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1894. 

This is the first of three volumes intended to cover ‘ the whole of 
German history.’’ Such a work is greatly needed. In spite of the 
many volumes written by German scholars, there is no satisfactory 
history of Germany asa whole. The tendency of the historical train- 
ing in the German universities is opposed to such general work. The 
seminars turn out specialists, admirably equipped for minute research, 
but apparently incapable of taking a broad view. In his old age, 
Ranke, the father of the historical seminar, realized this danger and 
doubted the wisdom of the innovation which he had himself in- 
troduced. 
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this attention to the minutize has opened to us an enormous 

mass of new material. In the last twenty years, thousands of vol- 
umes have been devoted to the elucidation of special topics. A few 
men of somewhat broader range have made use of these special oll 
and prepared scholarly works on certain phases or periods. Lam-— 
precht is writing a great work, of which the fourth volume has just | f- 
appeared, on the social history of Germany. Brunner and Schroder 
have rewritten the constitutional history. Winkelmann has thrown a 
flood of light on the Hohenstaufen period. Miihlbacher, Manitius, 
and many others might be mentioned. But the average student has _ 
needed a scholarly work which embraced, within reasonable compass, © 
the most important results of all this erudition. Such has been Hen- — 
derson’s task. 

We are already indebted to the author for a most serviceable volume 
of translations; and his labor in preparing that collection has fitted 
him for his larger work. His acquaintance with the leading sources | 
has saved him from the errors which a less scholarly writer inevitably 
makes. In the present volume the material is judiciously chosen, the 
statements are accurate, and the proportion observed, good. The > 
work is a valuable addition to our accessible material. It is by far 
the best history of Germany that we have. 

As two more volumes are promised, some criticisms may be added. 
The style is faulty and unattractive; the proof-reading is careless; no 
uniform system is followed for the proper names. But we do not wish 
to emphasize defects in detail, as we feel sure that every competent 
teacher will advise his students to read this book. 


Dana C. Munro. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By HENRY Hupson. Pp. ix, 234. 
Price, $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894. ne) 


The author of this volume hopes to furnish ‘‘ thoughtful and inquir- _ 
ing persons of broad outlook but limited leisure’’ an ‘‘ outline map : 
or hand guide” to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. He has done 
this; and more. He has given students long familiar with Mr. Spen- 
cer’s voluminous writings an exposition of the philosophic system ex- 
pounded in them that is masterful and helpful both in the way of 
refreshing one’s memory and in throwing new light on the develop- 
ment of Mr. Spencer’s theories. The first two chapters, ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer: A Biographical Sketch” and ‘‘Spencer’s Earlier Work— 
Preparation for the Synthetic Philosophy,’’ are in themselves valuable 
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contributions to the history of the doctrine of evolution. Mr. Hud. 
son shows conclusively that the distinction of first proclaiming this 
great hypothesis definitely and coherently and making its application 
universal belongs not to Darwin, but to Spencer. The ‘‘ Sketch” 
does not give us as much personalia about the early career and private 
life of the synthetic philosopher as one would wish. His mental 
habits and characteristics and methods of work are only enlarged 
upon where they help to explain the peculiar origin and growth of 
some of his theories. 

The outline of the ‘‘ Spencerian Sociology ’’ is an excellent example 
of the compact and suggestive treatment of the most important, and at 
the same time the most misunderstood and derided part of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s system. Many will doubtless complain that there is not a 
fuller treatment of the subjects dealt with in Volume I of the Soci- 
ology. But Mr. Hudson chiefly aims in this chapter to show how and 
wherein his political doctrines fit in with his general system; to 
demonstrate that his individualism for which he is so universally 
condemned and at which many marvel, ‘‘so far from being artifi- 
cially foisted on to the rest of his system, as some would have us 
believe, grows naturally out of and therefore properly belongs to it— 
is an organic part of his general doctrine of universal evolution.” 
And he emphasizes what many, if not the majority, of the critics of the 
political philosophy of Mr. Spencer fail utterly in perceiving, viz, 
that the Spencerian State has great and comprehensive functions, 
positive as well as negative, and that “in its special sphere—the 
maintenance of equitable relations among the citizens—governmental 
action should be extended and elaborated.” 

Mr. Hudson would have done himself a substantial service toward 
gaining a speedier and firmer hold on those who may study his excel- 
lent introduction had he stated in his preface the fact that for several 
years he was privileged to enjoy intimate relations with Mr. Spencer, 
as his private secretary, living with him, seeing and hearing him, 
learning the man, his mind, and his theories at first hand. For on 
the title page of this work we learn that Mr. Hudson is associate 
professor of English literature at Leland Stanford Jr. University, and 
we are quite sure many will think that no matter how profound a 
student he may be of literature he is not thereby better, but is likely 
less, qualified to expound the philosophic system of such a subtle and 
comprehensive thinker as Mr. Spencer. Whereas, we have here an 
admirable, discerning and enlightening introduction to the Spencerian 
philosophy. 

FRANK I. HERRIOTY. 

Philadelphia. 
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NATIONALE 


Nationale Produktion und nationale Berufsgliederung. Py Dr. 
HERMANN LoscH. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1892. ; 
Losch wishes to show in his highly interesting and instructive book, 

that Germany must adopt a new policy in regard to production, if she — 

is not gradually to be quite crowded out of the world-market by — 
foreign competition. According to the author's view, the industrial _ 
life of Germany, as indeed of Western Europe, is seriously threat- 
ened by American competition, because in the United States ruthless | 
organization and purely industrial technique have made such strides. 

Their superiority in the world-market, the shortening of the hours of 

labor, the high wages,—all these have their common cause in the 

technical improvement in the production of commodities. Also in ; 

Western Europe, the technique of individual trades has perfected 

itself; but the weak point of this development lies in its want of system 

and of combination, and in the insufficient extension of large industry. 

It is necessary to combine more the processes of thé small concerns 

and thereby arrive at greater results in the way of total production. 

In a statistical and technical survey of the different fields of national 
production and their divisions according to trades, the author under- 
takes to show in detail how much labor and capital is wasted by the 
noncentralized method of production. For instance a comparison of the 
manufacture of tobacco in countries where this is a monopoly and in 
those where it is not, shows that in the former many thousand fewer 
workmen are necessary for the manufacture of the same amount of 
the product. A list of different branches of production are investi- 
gated in this way,—milling, brewing, mining, manufacture of machines 
and textiles, and in all cases the author tries to prove how much labor 
could be saved by more extensive organization, and shows that in 
point of enthusiasm, inclination and advertising there would be a 
very great economy in the big industry. 

On the basis of these statistical and technical investigations, the 
author comes to the following conclusion as to what results would 
attend more systematic production, conducted on a large scale: (1) 
In the trades examined the average labor period, if in fact it 
amounted to twelve hours, would be reduced to nine and three- 
tenths hours, without the quality or quantity of the commodity 
produced being affected. (2) The amount of commodities could, 
under State management, be increased twenty-nine per cent in the 
industries in question, taking existing technical proficiency as a start- 
ing point, and allowing the hours of labor to remain the same. This 
increase would mean an equal gain for the income of the nation. 
(3) The adoption of the ten hour working day for the whole labor- 
ing population of Germany would be secured. 
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The author proposes, for the realization of his ideals, that national 
trade-unions should be formed over all Germany ; that these trade. 
unions, after previous inquiry into the demand, should produce jg 
accordance with a common plan. 

Interestingly written as Losch’s book is, his practical suggestions 
appear to us much too far-reaching and not unquestionable. He is 
certainly right when he regrets the dissociated condition of many 
branches of production, and criticises the backward state of technical 
knowledge in the small industries, But if his ideals were realized, 
we should have to look out for new drawbacks. Through these 
national associations for production, all the small trades would be 
made impossible, and only large industry would survive. This would 
be a cause for regret on account of the numerous advantages which 
the small concern has in many branches of production. Individual 
taste would then have to yield to the uniform scheme of these central- 
ized industries. ° And even then would Losch’s plan do away with the 
chief evil, overproduction and speculation? Certainly not. The 
national unions should, indeed, calculate the public demand, but they 
would not be able to do so on account of the ever varying taste of the 
public. So long, at any rate, as the individualistic method of economy 
continues, such a correspondence of supply and demand cannot be 
attained: but in this great association, errors would have much worse 
consequences than in small industries. Therefore it seems better to 
permit the formation of trusts to go on more spontaneously, but not 
to regard the general spread of national trusts as exactly the panacea 
for all social ilis, There is also great danger that these national trade 
associations would lead us directly into State socialism, since the State 
would not very long leave the regulation of national production to the 
officials of these unions. That the author is not altogether averse to 
such socialistic ideas is evidenced by his plan for agricultural produe- 
tion, which he thinks should be so conducted that the farmers should 
be subject, as regards the cultivation of the soil, to regulations 
emanating from a national agricultural commission. In fact, that 
would amount to State control of agricultural production. 


KARL, DIEHL. 
[Translated by Ellen C. Semple.) 
A Student's Manual of English Constitutional History. By DUDLEY 


M.A. Pp. 583. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1894. 
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The Elements of English Constitutional History. By F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M. A. Pp. 240. Price, $1.25. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 

The primary reason, as stated in the preface, for the existence of 
“A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History,”’ is the 
scarcity of textbooks in constitutional history, and especially the 
scarcity of books dealing with the subject upon satisfactory lines. 
The line of treatment which has commended itself to our author, is 
the separate presentation of each of the great institutions of the 
English government. After an introductory chapter, in which is dis- 
cussed the nature of constitutions and the different sources of the 
English constitution, and a chapter upon the relation of the land to 
the people, the first group of great institutions is sketched under the 
general title, The Administrative. Here are presented the Crown, 
the King’s Council, Curia Regis, the Privy Council, the Cabinet, and 
the modern administrative departments. The next three chapters are 
devoted to the origin and history of legislative institutions. Two 
whole chapters are given to the House of Commons: one dealing 
with its forms and the other with its action. The other institutions 
sketched in separate chapters are those pertaining to the Adminstra- 
tion of Justice, to Local Government and to Religion. 

Montague’s little book, ‘‘The Elements of English Constitutional 
History,’’ covers the same ground, but instead of presenting separate 
sketches of the different institutions, the whole subject is set forth in 
chronological order. Mr. Montague’s book is simpler and more 
elementary, and is addressed to a different audience. It is designed 
for the use of those who are beginning to read history. 

Mr. Medley’s book is addressed to the same class as the familiar 
work of Taswell-Langmead. ‘The peculiarity of the new work lies in 
its separate treatment of the various legislative, executive, judicial and 
ecclesiastical institutions. A student of constitutional history wants 
to get a view of all the governmental institutions as they are unfolded 
together. This is the first and the most natural view. On this plan 
most constitutional histories have been written. Yet any student who 
has sought more than a superficial knowledge of the subject will 
testify that he has often found himself ransacking all histories at his 
command, from beginning to end, in order to trace certain specific 
institutions. Mr. Medley has done for the student what every careful 
student has tried to do for himself. He has given a full and lucid 
sketch of the various governmental institutions from the beginning to 
the end of the history. This necessarily involves a good deal of 
repeating. The administrative institutions are, in the earlier years 
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ecclesiastical. Hence, the same institution appears in its three or four 
different capacities, and its history is traced in as many different 
relations. I am inclined to the opinion that this method of treatment 
will be found to be peculiarly helpful to the American student who 
has in his own government an easily distinguishable history for the 
separate legislative, executive and judicial institutions. The form of 
Mr. Medley’s book ought to make it easier for the American to see 
that the English have not separate institutions in the same sense, 
JESSE Macy, 


Les Luttes entre sociétés humaines et leurs phases successives. Par 

J. Novicow. Price, 1ofr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1893. 

This is a thick book, and makes very tiresome reading. The author 
undertakes to prove that conflict is the general law of the universe, 
It even begins, according to his view, among atoms and molecules, 
“The struggle among atoms will be eternal’’ (p. 6). This conflict 
is continued among the heavenly bodies, in our solar system, in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and among men. Side by side 
with it there exists a tendency toward association. ‘‘ Human hordes 
unite to form tribes; tribes form towns; towns combine into States” 
(p. 10). ‘‘ There is nothing opposed to the assumption that, some 
time in the future, a great federation of States will take the place 
of the present order of things” (p. 11). In all associations the con- 
stituent elements continue the struggle. Every conflict, however, 
must end with adaptation to the whole, or with the elimination of that 
element which does not so adapt itself. Among men this conflict 
passes through several successive phases. Its first form is cannibalism; 
then follows slavery, pillage and political subjugation. In other 
words, the struggle among men passes through the alimentary, 
economic and political phases, and becomes in the end a mental 
conflict. 

The author describes at length the different aspects of this conflict, 
and, in this connection, censures those who carry on war for the sake 
sake of riches. ‘‘ War and wealth are antagonistic,’’ since every wat 
destroys wealth. The author rings in the changes on this thought 
in the most varied forms, in order to express his conviction that a 
better insight and more perfect wisdom must some day lead to doing 
away with war. “Political tactics have been, therefore, hitherto 
on the wrong road” (p. 236). Instead of waging wars, it would be 
better ‘‘to settle the political boundaries of States by the free agree- 
ment of the citizens” (p. 237). Then the basis of the different politi- 
cal territories would be nationality, which rests chiefly on similarity 
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of language and customs. In conflicts between nationalities, however, 
the State should not interfere. 

The author devotes one part of his book (Part 1V) to the phenome- 
non of solidarity. This is promoted by political administration, by 
security, justice, etc. He speaks in the next part (Part V) of the 
errors of modern political principles, which he finds “inconsistent 
and absurd’ (p. 658), and he cites, as proof of his views, numerous 
incidents from modern history. He looks for an improvement result- 
ing from the development of social science and from socialism. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is the socialist party which is preparing for us a better destiny” 
(p- 737). 

This is in brief the substance of the book. With its political 
tendencies the reader feels himself to be partly in accord, but the 
scientific method leaves much to be desired. It must always be pre- 
judicial to objective investigation when the economist has the purpose 
of making the world better. The idea of doing away with war and 
dividing off States according to nationality is no new one, but it be- 
longs in the realm of Utopias. In the case of the author, who isa 
Russian, it suggests that he would like to see all the European Slavs 
united under one government. Subjective desires such as this ob- 
scure the view of human evolution, which proceeds according to 
naturallaws. Political tendencies such as this do not belong to science. 

Mention shouid be made of yet another circumstance. Simul- 
taneously with the appearance of this book, there was published in 
Paris, by Guillaumin, the French translation* of a work by Gumplowicz 
on ‘ The Conflict of Races,’’ a work which had come out in German 
ten years before. A French sociologist, Gustave Tarde, reviewed both 
these books at the same time in the Revue Philosophique of Ribot, 
and expressed his surprise that the two authors, who did not know one 
another, agreed on so many leading points. Now, it was impossible 
for Gumplowicz, in 1882, to know the work of Novicow, which 
appeared first in 1893. But Novicow, in his reply to Tarde in the 
Revue Philosophique, acknowledges that he had read Gumplowicz’s 
book on ‘‘ The Conflict of Races’’ in German, and states that he does 
not agree with some of the views expressed in it. Now, it is strange aa 
that he did not mention that book in his own work. If the book of 
Gumplowicz had not accidentally appeared in French translation at 
the same time as that by Novicow, the similarity between the two 
works in many leading points would have quite escaped the French 
critics, LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


[Translated by Ellen C. Semple.] 


*“La Lutte des Races” traduit par Charles Baye. Paris: Guillaumin, 1893. 
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National Life and Character; a Forecast. By CHARLES H. Prag. 
SON. Pp. 357. Price, $2.00. New edition. London and Ney 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

Under this non-committal title, Mr. Pearson cloaks a most gloomy 
prophecy as to the future of society. The author opens his work with 
the statement that the white race cannot prosper outside the temperate 
latitudes, bringing forward as proof of this the unsuccessful attempts 
at colonization in Africa, Asia and South America. On the othe 
hand, he says there is no more room for the race to increase within 
the temperate zone, for the ratio of land to man has already passed 
the point which is most advantageous for man. What is the necessary 
consequence? Is it not clear, that either the white race must become 
stationary and prevent the immigration of the lower peoples, in which 
case the final result will be an inability to compete with the over. 
whelming number of these cheap producers; or else, increasing in 
numbers without increasing in resources, the white must finally sink 
to the level of his outside rival? Into this latter alternative Mr. Pear. 
son believes the race to have been already forced, and he sees a 
consequent lowering of moral tone, a tendency toward State Social. 
ism, a decline in the arts, and a general tendency for the human race 
to become ‘‘fibreless and weak.’? This tendency, he continues, must 
increase, for the lower portion of our population is constantly gain. 
ing on the higher; cities are constantly multiplying at the expense 
of the country ; in science and invention we have only the details to 
fillin ; and from time to time each branch of literature presents some 
example so perfect that emulation is useless. Thus, one by one these 
branches are being closed to human effort, until, finally, man will be 
so weak that he will do nothing noble if he can, and the fields of 
legitimate ambition will be so closed that he can do nothing noble 
if he will. In other words, society has passed its high-water mark in 
intellectual, moral and physical development, and degeneration has 
already set in. Such is the conclusion which our author places 
before us. 

There is a homely proverb to the effect that a long succession of 
dainties makes brown bread taste good. If such is the case, the many 
books which, like Kidd's ‘‘ Social Evolution,’’ emphasize man’s constant 
progress toward a higher plane of civilization, must make one appre 
ciate this gloomy forecast. Is it not possible that this contrast, aided 
by the excellence of our author’s style, and the ready flow of argu- 
ments, may partially blind us to some things which can be urged in 
opposition? Granting that the white man is not at present a successful 
colonizer of the torrid zone, does it follow that such regions may not 
be used for his benefit? Mr. Pearson does not cite a single case of 4 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 141 
white nation which has maintained a vigorous life at home losing con- 
trol of any tropical possession. On the contrary, the European powers 
are constantly extending their control. Even our author admits 
that it is in a great measure the government of the white race which 
allows the colored man to advance. Does it not follow, then, that the 
worst we have to fear is a series of Indias under white management? 
It is admitted that such control cannot be lost until the two races are 
equal ; and so long as the white advances at home, he can remain 
ahead of the black in India; or if the colored man equals his teacher, 
then the same causes that produce a stationary order in the white 
will have a like effect on the black, and we shall see an equal race all 
over the world governed by the same conditions. 

The only chance for Mr. Pearson’s forecast being true is the lower- 
ing of the white race by a fall in its standard of living. This, he says, 
has already commenced. Man has begun to be crowded, he has 
looked to the State for aid, he is not to-day the equal of what he has 
been. In support of this position, which is the crucial point of the 
book, the author compares our leading statesmen, writers, inventors, 
etc., with those of the past. In this comparison he is a trifle unjust. 
He seems to hold in one scale the best representatives of two cen- 
turies’ talent in literature, art and science and to expect the past fifty 
years to fill the other scale with the equals of these. Now, while 
we may not be able to produce the peers of all the great men from 
Shakespeare to Pitt our generation may be able to show as strong an 
array of talent as any like period of time. Although the leaders of 
to-day may not stand out so prominently above their fellows as did 
the leaders of previous epochs, can not the reason be other than the 
one Mr. Pearson assigns? ‘The average of society may be higher, and 
if soa man must be far abler now than one hundred years ago to 
occupy the same relative position. If we have no men who stand out 
from their fellows as did Pitt, Mirabeau or Hamilton, we have parlia- 
mentary leaders whose store of information and shrewdness is no less 
than theirs was. The person who looks to see in the present the 
exact copy of the past is sure to be disappointed. Progress moves in 
waves, no two being alike, and only every seventh wave is a great one. 
Not only should these facts be considered, but we must remember the 
difficulty of judging one’s own contemporaries. It is possible that 
some second Mr. Pearson, writing in 1950, may think that an age 
which produced statesmen like Bismarck and Beaconsfield, military 
leaders like Von Moltke and Lee, orators like Gladstone or Blaine, 
historians like Von Sybel and Parkman, not to speak of leaders in 
other departments of knowledge like Spencer, Proctor or Browning 
was not wholly inferior to some previous epoch. 
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There is no need of great inventors or scientists, the writer Claims, 
for there is nothing left to learn or invent; moreover the present 
generation does not encourage inventors as did the last century, 
Now, ina way, this issafe ground, for inventions cannot be foretold, yet 
it might be instructive to note the effect on Mr. Pearson’s whole 
argument should Mr. Galton succeed, with the aid of artificial ice, 
in making the tropical zone habitable for the white man, a thing 
which he considers extremely possibie. Nor is it hardly fair that an 
age which sees capitalists eager to put their money behind a success. 
ful inventor and magazines offering their best assistance in further. 
ance of his efforts, should be considered hostile to invention. Wasit 
not about a century ago that Fulton offered his steamboat to Napoleon, 
and the man who only needed control of the English Channel to be 
master of the world laughed at him? Can Mr. Pearson furnish a 
more marked case to-day ? 

Finally, if all of our author’s argument should be admitted, is there 
not reasonable doubt as to the truth of his premises? When we com. 
pare America and Australia with England or France, and reflect on the 
fact that they could be self-supporting countries if need be, we must 
admit that, even with the present habits of life maintained, there is 
much room for the expansion of population. What could be done if 
those habits were changed! Omitting all considerations as to the 
substitution of electricity for horse-power, and the consequent increase 
in our supply of grain, we must ask ourselves, Has the limit of popu- 
lation been reached when enough land is wasted in the production of 
whiskey to support millions? Can our author maintain that the world 
is able to support no more people, when our existing resources are not 
utilized to the best advantage? I do not speak of the increased 
powers of production which some economists maintain will result from 
a greater variety of consumption, but merely of our existing supply. 
Is it not possible that the very increase of power by the central gov- 
ernment, which Mr. Pearson laments, may prove a blessing if it leads 
to a substitution of national for individual prosperity? Even should 
the lower races flood the temperate zone, there is no reason to suppose 
that a civilization might not result which would be the equal, or even 
the superior, of ourown. We have seen remarkable progress on the 
part of the black race in our own country, yet greater on the part of 
the yellow race in Japan; and all within thirty years. What could 
we not expect in three hundred? Should not a considerable share of 
our prosperity be attributed to the temperate climate in which we live? 
Our Saxon and Frankish ancestors were on as low a plane of civiliza- 
tion as are the black and vellow races of to-day. But the issue is far 
broader than the mere increase of some low types of character. It is 
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simply this : Shall the world, which has thus far been growing better, 
be turned from this path and go downward? Mr. Pearson himself 
who, tells us in his introduction, that the most conspicuous examples 
of false prophecies are taken from those made by eminent statesmen. 
May we not hope that the forecasts of our poets who occupy, im our 
generation, the position held by the older race of prophets, are more 
nearly correct than is this despondent prediction of an eminent Aus- 
tralian statesman ! 

While our author has given us a work with whose conclusions there 
may be honest differences of opinion, there can be no doubt that he 
does call attention to forces in our civilization which are too often 
neglected. If Mr. Pearson succeeds in turning society from a glorifi- 
cation over its prosperity to an attempt to remedy its imperfections, 
we may well thank him for his efforts. — _ 


C. H. LINCOLN. 
Philadelphia. 
Eight Hours for Work. By JoHN Rak. Pp. 340. Price, $1.25. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

The purpose of the book is well expressed in the following extract 
from the preface: ‘‘I was led to undertake the following inquiry, 
because I could find no solid bottom in any of the current prognosti- 
cations, favorable or unfavorable, as to the probable consequences of a 
general adoption of an eight-hours working day. They were all alike 
built on a little stock of assumptions about the natural effects of 
shorter working hours, which nobody seemed to think it necessary to 
verify. It seemed, therefore, that if we wanted to know 
what was to happen now, the best way to begin was to find out what 
had happened before.’’ The author finds that ‘‘ the available evidence 
is unexpectedly copious, and its teaching is unexpectedly plain and 
uniform.’”? The book seems to fully justify these two statements. 
The number of experiments made with short hours is certainly sur- 
prising, and their result still more so. 

The effect of short hours on production is first considered. Most 
writers, even the friends of the movement, have usually assumed, 
with Professor Marshall, that production would be lessened consider- 
ably, if not proportionally, by a change from nine or ten hours to 
eight, and further, that the loss would be greatest where most auto- 
matic machinery is used; and finally, that if production were main- 
tained at near the old rate during the trial period, it would decline 
after a few months when the workmen considered the case settled. 
Experiment in a great variety of industries seems to prove all these 
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fears groundless. Production has hardly decreased ; it has decreased 
as little with automatic machinery as without it; and it has almogt 
always been larger after a year or so than at first. The author con. 
cludes that the longer working day has been excessive ; that it has 
deteriorated the mind as well as the body to the detriment of quantity 
and quality of product, machine work suffering by interruption and 
mismanagement ; and finally, that a reduction of hours results in a 
slow but considerable improvement of the laborer’s efficiency, with 
corresponding effect on the product. Many will view these results 
with incredulity, but it will certainly be difficult to discredit them, for 
the author has taken the precaution to consider all evidence on the 
question, no matter what its tendency. 


Evidence is also collected as to the use which the working man =: 
makes of his leisure. The result is less conclusive, but, on the whole, SB] 
pre 


encouraging. He not unfrequently makes a better use of the longer 
leisure because it is more usable. Mr. Rae believes that it has been aut 


regularly favorable to temperance, and finds that the liquor dealers on 
have opposed the shorter day. in 

Perhaps the best thing of the book is the discussion of the favorite _ 
argument in favor of the eight-hour day, that it will furnish work for Pas 
the unemployed. This the author declares to be a chimera. If the . 


shorter hours do not seriously curtail production, they, of course, leave 
the unemployed where they were before. But even if it did, it would ar 


not help them. The favorite argument is, that to curtail production wl 
would leave demand as before, and more men would be called in to ” 
keep up the supply, and wages would rise because of scarcity and the 
absence of the competition of the unemployed. This sophistry is dic 
admirably exposed. To curtail supply may leave want unchanged, 

but not demand. Demand is an offer of goods for goods, and if there re 
are less goods to bid for, there are just so many less goods to offer for Ay 
them. Demand is not only proportional to supply ; demand 7s supply Me 
looked at from another side. If industry could absorb the unemployed 

under an eight-hour day, it could do so under a ten-hour day, since it oo 
is the product of labor that pays the wages of labor. This conclusion os 
is confirmed by the fact that, when hours were greatly reduced by the thi 
English Factory Acts, the unemployed did not diminish. This fatuous of 
belief, that to reduce production would raise wages and increase the ie 
employment for labor, the writer declares to be the greatest obstacle of 


to the proposed reduction. A chapter on the significant experience of rae 
the colony of Victoria and one on industrial legislation complete the of 
book. The writer favors a cautious use of legislation to accomplish Ra 
the reform, the inertia of employers rendering it otherwise im- ot 
possible. 
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The book is almost a model. It is conspicuous for candor and good 
judgment, and combines acute analysis with painstaking research. 
H. H. POWERS. 


The Life and Times of James the First, the Conqueror, King of 
Aragon, etc. By F. DARWIN SwIFt, B.A., formerly scholar of 
Queens College, Oxford. Pp. xx, 311. Price, $3.25. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

This is an historical monograph of a kind which, unfortunately, is 
much less common in English than it ought to be. Mr. Swift has 
divided his work into two parts, Political History and Social History, 
an arrangement which necessarily involves some repetition yet which 
is justified in this instance. Owing to the uncritical character of 
previous accounts in English of this period of Spanish history, the 
author’s first task was to discover and present in succinct form what 
actually happened during the life of James. This he has done in his 
first part. A more appropriate title for this division of the work 
would have been ‘‘ The Annals of the Reign of James I.’’ reserving for 
Part II the title Political and Social Institutions. 

Part I, like all annals, is very dry reading, but the critical care that 
has been expended upon it, and the thorough study of the sources 
printed and unprinted upon which it is based, give it a permanent 
value as a work of reference. 

The six chapters of Part II discuss the Administrative System and 
Legislation of James, Finance, Commerce, the Church, the Jews and 
Saracens, Literature, Science and Art. There are also several appen- 
dices, a small collection of documents, a good index and a very 
serviceable Bibliography. In the latter, however, one is surprised to 
find Condé’s utterly untrustworthy Histoire de la Domination des 
Arabes et des Maures en Espagne and to miss Dozy’s Recherches and 
Mueller’s Der Jslam im Morgen- und Abendland. The student of 
economic history will turn first to the chapter on ‘‘Revenues and 
Commerce.’’ It is the best collection of facts accessible in English 
on the trade and industry of the Eastern Mediterranean peoples in 
this period, yet it is not so complete as it might be. In the literature 
of the subject Mr. Swift has overlooked Heyd’s Geschichte des Levant- 
handels and Ebert’s Quellenforschungen aus der Geschichte Spaniens 
of which the chapter: Zur Verfassungsgeschichte der Stadt Barcelona 
im Mittelalter is important for his purpose. James’ Navigation Law 
of 1227 is described as restricting the traffic with Egypt to ‘‘ ships of 
Barcelona alone to the special exclusion of foreign vessels,’’ but 
reference to the proclamation as given in Capmany IJ, p. 11 (the 
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reference is misprinted p. 4) shows that the law provided merely that 
when Barcelona vessels were in port freight must be shipped by them, 
In the absence of Barcelona vessels, those of other cities might be 
employed. 

The appendix on ‘‘The Currency”’ is disappointing. It should 
have contained a discussion of the value of the coins mentioned in the 
body of the work. As it is, Mr. Swift falls into a serious error, p. 45, 
in estimating the value of a ransom. He rates the besant at 4d. The 
gold besant was worth about the same as the gold florin (about $2.40) 
and the silver besant is estimated by Muratori at two-thirds that 
amount or about $1.60. Capmany approved a valuation of the silver 
besantjin 1276 at 3% sols. Taking Mr. Swift’s valuation of the sol at 
1s 5d we get $1.20 for the value of a besant, or at least fifteen times 
greater than Mr. Swift’s estimate. The map should have represented 
Eastern Spain, as it was in James’ time, not as it is to-day. Most of 
these minor defects can be easily corrected in a second edition and 
should not be unduly emphasized. The work as a whole commands 
respect and confidence by the thoroughness of the research and the 
solidity of the scholarship which its pages reveal. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Swift will continue his work in Mediaeval Spanish History 
for English historical literature in that field is singularly deficient. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


._ Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus und Socialismus. By ROBERT 

TOHLMAUN. I. Band. Miinchen: Beck, 1893. 

The title of this book does not correspond strictly to the contents, 
which offer more than that would indicate. We have to do here not 
simply with an historical, but also with a politico-social work, in which 
the historical foundation serves merely as the occasion for developing 
the author’s philosophical and politico-social views. The author does 
this by continually bringing the socialistic and communistic theoriesof 
antiquity and modern times into juxtaposition, and comparing them. 

The first chapter, in which he criticises the theories and traditions 
of the.original communism of the older Greek States, is very interest- 
ing. All the information from the old writers, as well as the opinions 
of modern investigators, relative thereto, are made to pass in review 
before him; and he arrives at the conclusion that the supposed primi- 
tive communism in no case proves itself to be historically worthy of 
credence. In fact, the hypotheses of primitive communism are 
‘phenomena of the human mind, which are accustomed to manifest 
themselves spontaneously as the logical consequence of certain human 
experiences, stimulating to the formation of new ideas. In all times 
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of agitation, in which the existing social and political order no longer 
meets legitimate needs and desires, and therefore begins to go to 
pieces, we are met by this reaching out from the disintegration going 
on in the life of the present, into the world of the ideal.’”’ In this 
respect, however, the fourth century before Christ in Greece was very 
similar to the present age. Then, as now, communistic and socialistic 
theories sprang up as the result of the excessive development of the 
capitalistic organization of society; and then as now there was a ten- 
dency, in order to claim for these an historic authority, to set up 
hypotheses, according to which under primitive conditions communism 
and socialism were declared to be the rule. Sober and objective in- 
vestigation, however, does not confirm these hypotheses. 

In the second chapter the author takes up the individualistic disin- 
tegration of society and the reaction against this disintegration in 
political and social philosophic theory. In Greece during the fourth 
and third centuries the unfortunate opposition between capitalism and 
pauperism appeared in the shape of unrestrained exploitation and 
grasping speculation, and the bitterness and mutual restraint of the . 
different social classes which came of envy and hate. While these evils 
were being defended in the individualistic philosophy, there arose an 
idealistic social philosophy whose purpose was to introduce a better 
social order. 

In the third and fourth chapters, the last of this volume, the author 
next lays before us ‘‘ plans of organization for the construction of a new 
system of State and society.’’ He particularly discusses the chief works 
of Plato, his ‘‘ Republic’’ and ‘‘ Laws.’’ Although there already exists 
a whole literature on the subject of these two works of Plato, the 
author succeeds in putting them before us in a new light. In the first 
place, he views them in their connection with the existing economic 
conditions of Plato’s time, to which they stand as a contrasted picture; 
and in the second place, he puts the demands of Plato’s time parallel 
with the socialistic and communistic demands of our time. This jux- 
taposition is particularly instructive, for it shows us how socialistic and 
communistic theories and agitations are nothing more than a kind 
of social and psycho-social reflex-action which is produced in all times 
and places by the excessive abuses of capitalism. 

His contrast of the two works of Plato is also interesting. One of 
them, the ‘‘Republic,”’ points to the impetuous progressiveness of 
Plato’s spirit, when the still immatured philosopher failed to take into 
account the social necessities which control the life of men; while in his 
“Laws” he is careful to regard these necessities. It is the eternal 
contrast of youthful impetuosity with the maturer judgment of more 
advanced years which manifests itself in these two works. 
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In conclusion, the author discusses briefly the ‘social universal 
state of Zeno, the founder of stoicism,’’ in which ‘‘ the utopian element 
in socialism, its irrepressible tendency to lose itself in boundless per. 
spectives, has found;the purest expression imaginable.’’ 
It is with great interest that the scholarly world will look forward to 
the continuation of this historical and politico-social work. 


[Translated by Ellen C. Semple.] 


History of Taxation in Vermont. By FREDERICK A. Woop, Ph. D. 
Columbia College Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. IV, No. 3. Pp. 128. Price, 75 cents. New York : Columbia 
College, 1894. 

Students of public finance have reason to be pleased with every such 
addition as this to our scanty literature on the subject. The work be- 
fore us is scholarly and, as far as it goes, thorough and exact. It 
seemis a little unfortunate that it should have been limited to the sub- 
ject of taxation. The work could easily have been extended to 
cover the entire history of public finance in that State, and would then 
have covered topics of far more importance than that of taxation. 
The history cf State and local expenditure in Vermont would have 
proved most interesting. In the matter of collecting revenue there is 
little that is original or peculiar in the history of this commonwealth. 
But in the matter of expenditure there is much such. In the first 
place, the administration, compared with that of other States, has been 
unusually honest. This is due in part to the Puritan origin of the 
people and their habits of economy and thrift, and even more te the 
fact that temptation was less in as much as the sums handled were 
smaller. In the second place, the Legislature stands very close to the 
people, for although Vermont has only 350,000 inhabitants, the lower 
House has nearly five hundred representatives. Thus the history of 
State, as well as local, expenditure in Vermont would be the best ex- 
ample we could find in the United States of an honest attempt to get 
as much as possible for the outlay along the few lines that appeal to 
the people as a whole as wise and necessary. 

The central feature of taxation in Vermont is the ‘‘ Grand List.” 
This originated in the attempt to extend the principle of the poll-tax 
(namely, uniformity per unit), to other units, as property, and in cer- 
tain cases income. Thus the “list” at first contained polls rated 
uniformly at £6; the different kinds of farm stock, also rated uni- 
formly, as, for example, a four-year-old steer at £4; money or bills 
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due rated in the same way as, for example, £6 for every £100, and, 
lastly, improved land at the uniform rate of 10s per acre. While 
lawyers, merchants and artificers were also rated in proportion to their — 
gains. The prevalent theory justifying taxation at that time was that — 
of protection furnished by the government. In accord with this 
theory the ‘“‘Grand List’’ gradually developed into the general 
property tax; so that after 1819 real estate and after 1842 all other 
property was taxed according to its market value, instead of being 
listed at uniform rates. The thrifty, saving habits of the people turned 
all income into property so soon that the income element was in time 
regarded as superfluous and abandoned in 1876. 

Vermont found the same difficulty that appears everywhere in ad- 
ministering the personal property tax. In 1880 the method of pro- — 
cedure was sharpened. Sworn declarations may be demanded, the 
banks are required to report to the assessors, etc. But this is still 
not all that could be desired. In order to remedy in some measure 
inequalities in valuation between the different towns, the corporation 
tax was introduced as a source of State revenue. But the State still 
depends on the ‘‘ Grand List”’ for the elastic element in its revenues. 

Local taxation, which in general follows the lines of State taxation, 
is only briefly treated in the monograph before us. 


> ; CARI, C. PLEHN. 


NOTES ON ECONOMICS. 


The surest indication that political economists at length begin to feel 
their feet resting upon the solid ground of ascertained truth is found 
in the retrospective turn which the literature of the science has lately 
taken. In studying the works of the classical economists the aim is 
not now, as it was formerly, to judge their theories by some absolute | 
standard of our own, but rather to discover how those theories were 
connected with the past, and in how far they served to explain con- 
temporary economic phenomena. 

As the editor of the letters exchanged by Ricardo and Malthus, 
and the author of the book, “ Malthus and His Work,’’ Mr. James 
Bonar has already made substantial contributions to this new form of | 
critical literature. Quite recently he has earned the gratitude of all — 
reverent students of the ‘‘ father” of political economy by editing a 
catalogue * of the library of Adam Smith. 


* A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, author of the ‘‘ Moral Sentiments "’ 
and the “ Wealth of Nations,” edited with an introduction by JAMES BONAR. Pp. 
xxx and 126. Price, $2.25. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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The statement has frequently been made that there is no new idea 
to be found in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.’’ By the aid of this catalogue 
students are now in a position to determine from what sources Adam 
Smith actually did draw his ideas, or at least such of them as came 
from books in his own possession. The ‘‘ Catalogue ”’ is very carefully 
compiled, and contains, besides a list of the works in the library, 
much other information of interest and value. 

It appears from the introduction that upon Adam Smith’s death his 
library passed to his cousin, David Douglas. The latter died in 1819, 
dividing the library between his two daughters, Mrs. Cunningham and 
Mrs. Bannerman. The half going to Mrs. Bannerman, numbering 
1400 volumes, has been preserved intact, though in two different 
places, while what remains of Mrs. Cunningham’s half is now scat- 
tered through half a dozen and more private and public libraries, 
The library is estimated to have contained at the time of Adam Smith’s 
death 3000 volumes. The present catalogue includes about 1000 
entries and refers to 2200 volumes, or something over two-thirds of the 
whole collection. Besides the introduction, the book includes a repro- 
duction in lithograph of an interesting letter from Adam Smith to his 
publisher, Strahan, a list of Adam Smith’s works, a copy of his last 
will and testament, a plan of the house in Kirkcaldy, in which he 
lived while writing the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ and some interesting 
notes upon portraits of Adam Smith. 

About one-fifth of the books catalogued are on literature and art, 
one-fifth consists of the works of classical authors, one-fifth treats of 
law, politics and geography, one-fifth is divided in about equal por- 
tions between history and political economy, and the remaining fifth 
consists of works on science, philosophy and biography. More than 
one-third of the books are in English, a little less than one-third are 
in French, and the balance are in Latin (one-fourth), Italian and 
Greek. German is represented only by presentation copies of transla- 
tions of Adam Smith’s own works. 

As aman of affairs is known by his friends, so a student is known 
by his books. This catalogue bears eloquent testimony to the broad 
sympathies and well-balanced mind of the owner of the books which 
it enumerates. Examining more in detail the 220 volumes treating of 
political economy, we find that the library contained most of the im- 
portant works that had appeared before 1776. Mun, Child, Law, 
D’avenant, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Stewart, Hume, Quesnay and 
Dupont are represented by their best known works. The writings of 
Petty and North do not seem to have been in the library. Likewise 
Turgot’s ‘“‘Reflexions”’ does not appear in the catalogue, confirming, 
as far as it goes, Cannan’s opinion that Adam Smith was unfamiliar 
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with this most important fore-runner of his own, ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.”’ 
In addition to the mere list of titles, the catalogue contains interest- 
ing literary references, throwing light upon the use Adam Smith made 
of his library and enhancing greatly its own value. Altogether the 
work of editing is done with the painstaking care that was to be 
expected from Mr. Bonar, and the publishers have exhausted the 
resources of the book-makers’ art to make the catalogue a valuable 
addition to the library of every political economist. 

That America does not lag behind in this revival of a critical study of 
the classical English economists is shown by the fact that the Macmil- 
lans are about to publish a series of ‘‘ Economic Classics,’’ to be edited 
by Professor W. J. Ashley, of Harvard University. This series will 
include works of three classes : (1) Select chapters from the “‘ classical ”’ 
economists, beginning with Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo. 
These are designed especially for use in the class-room, and will be 
careful reproductions of the most important parts of such works as the 
“Wealth of Nations,’’ the ‘‘ Essay on Population,’’ etc., which every 
student should know at first hand. (2) Reprints of older English 
works, such as those of Mun, Child and Petty. (3) Translations of 
important foreign treatises. Among the older writers under consid- 
eration for this class are Roscher, von Thiinen and Hermann. To these 
will be added a few translations from more recent authors of eminence. 

The volumes of this series will be printed in 12mo, with neat, 
flexible, dark-blue covers, and will be issued at the uniform price of 
seventy-five cents. The number of pages will vary from one hundred 
to two hundred and forty. The appearance of those volumes, contain- 
ing the selections from Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo, is prom- 
ised in the immediate future. There is no student who has used ‘‘/a 
petite bibliotheque économique” of Guillaumin who will not hail with 
pleasure the appearance of a similar English series. One may well ask 
why such an enterprise had not been undertaken long ago. 

Another indication that political economy feels itself upon firmer 
ground than at any time since flaws began to be discovered in John 
Stuart Mill’s system, is found in the increasing demand for elementary 
textbooks on the subject. Various more or less successful attempts 
have been made to satisfy this demand, either through abridgments 
of larger works or through independent treatises. One of the latest is 
Professor A. B. Woodford’s ‘‘ Economic Primer,” * of which the ad- 
vanced sheets have just been received. 


* The Economic Primer, a Summary of the Philosophy of Lower Prices, Higher 
Wages and Shorter Hours (elsewhere styled, ‘‘Gunton’s Economic Philosophy ”’). 
By ARTHUR BURNHAM WooprorD, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and Politics 
Pp. 166. New York. 
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The main body of this work is divided into seven chapters, of which 
the first three treat of the ‘‘ Principles of Production,’’ and the last 
four of the ‘‘ Principles of Distribution.”” These are followed by chap. 
ters on “‘ Questions of Economic Policy,’’ in which protection, trades. 
unions, taxation, trusts, etc., are to be discussed, aud the work will 
conclude with a ‘‘ History of Economic Theory.’’ These last two 
parts have not yet appeared. The most characteristic feature about 
the ‘‘ Economic Primer’’ is the disproportionately large space given 
to the subject of distribution, and in this it no doubt accords with the 
popular demand. Wages are treated as the costs of production, while 
rent, profit and interest are regarded as parts of the social surplus, 
Capital is not the result of abstinence, but the result of production 
and the decision on the part of the producer that his economic advan. 
tage is to employ his product in further production rather than to con- 
sume it. Economic progress is in the direction of lower prices, higher 
wages and shorter hours of work ; 7. ¢., of increased per capita con- 
sumption and decreased per capita costs. In the ‘‘ Economic Primer” 
these fundamental points in Gunton’s system are explained with great 
clearness, and in language whose simplicity will commend the work 
to teachers. It may be doubted, however, whether the ‘‘ Primer” 
fulfills in other respects the demands which the general student will 
make of an elementary textbook. Instead of confining itself to the 
sure ground of political economy, it takes much for granted that an 
elementary treatise ought to explain in some detail, and plunges at 
once into a discussion, easily followed, to be sure, of problems which 
must still be considered as lying within the disputed border territory 
of the science. But this is not a criticism of ‘‘A Summary of Gun- 
ton’s Economic Philosophy,’’ but rather a regret that this ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Primer,’ with all its merits, is not the ‘‘ Elementary Treatise 
on Economics’’ for which we are all impatiently waiting. 

Much more satisfactory is Cannan’s ‘‘ Elementary Political Econ- 
omy,’’ * which appeared some years ago in England, but has attracted 
very little notice in this country. This is really an elementary treatise, 
and has the additional merit of avoiding, for the most part, controver- 
sial questions, The book is divided into three parts, as follows: (1) 
general material welfare ; (2) individual welfare under private prop- 
erty ; and (3) the promotion of public welfare by the State. In the first 
part is discussed in a very general way the relation between industry 
and welfare, with a glance at the part played by property and popula- 
tion in determining the productiveness of labor. In the second part 
the author considers exchange, credit, value and the problem of 


* Elementary Political Economy. By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. Pp. 152. Price, 
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distribution in a suggestive and original manner, and, finally, the third 
part discusses the rdéle played by the State in industry, protection, 
State enterprise, taxation, etc. Few American readers will be satisfied 
with Mr. Cannan’s book, owing to its intensely English bias, but 
nevertheless it is probably the best elementary presentation of the sub- 
ject that has yet been attempted. 


HENRY R. SEAGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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SIX LECTURES, by President Andrews, delivered before the students 
of Hartford Theological Seminary are reissued for the general public, 
They deal with economic problems, but in their relation to ethics, 
In this borderland where sentimentality usually obscures all true rela. 
tions President Andrews is easily first among the writers of our day, 
To a remarkable clearness of logical analysis he joins a lucid and 
forceful literary style which doubles the effectiveness of his thought, 

He boldly asserts that the existing automatic (rather than natural) 
industrial order is not necessarily good or bad. Its moral character 
comes from conscious acquiescence in or interference with it. This 
act men should decide upon by a study of results with no prepossessions 
about harmony of interests or otherwise. Such a study he proceeds 
briefly to make. The present competitive order has had at least a 
relative justification, having furnished us the incentive for an unprece- 
dented progress. It is not clear that this incentive to invention and 
energy could have been supplied otherwise than by competition. 

But think of it as we will, the competitive order is passing away, 
The writer believes that there is no industry in which competition is 
not destined to be replaced by monopoly, though competition in some 
lines will long continue. With remarkable force he argues that the 
monopoly régime lacks the one redeeming characteristic of competi- 
tion, its progressiveness. The moral aspects of monopoly are dis- 
passionately discussed, and it is impossible to resist the author's 
conclusion that the prospect is forbidding. The following chapters on 
Economic Evils as aided by Legislation, Economic Evils Due to Social 
Conditions and Socialism leave nothing, but elaboration to be desired. 
Socialism is declared to be impracticable and government regulation 
difficult, and both for the reason that the moral development of men 
is as yet incapable of furnishing the necessary incentives and guar 
antees. And yet that regulation is necessary is now beyond question. 
Competition was a crude, but real regulator and its disappearance 
leaves the many at the mercy of the few. An indefinitely better 
regulation is possible if there is sufficient moral cohesion among met. 


* Wealth and Moral Law. By ¥. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. Pp. 135. Hartford 
Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press, 1894. 
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Is there this cohesion, this character? The awful possibilities sug- 
gested by this question are considered in the chapter on Weal and 
Character. 

It is doubtful whether the students of a theological seminary often 
listen to so valuable a course. The book is solid, thoughtful, sympa- 
thetic, combining the prudence and progress of our day at their 


best. 45 


PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT published some twenty years ago his 
well-known ‘‘History of the Philosophy of History.” This com- 
prised in a stout octavo volume an account of the development of his- 
torical speculation in France and Germany, the author promising a 
succeeding volume upon England and Italy. Dissatisfied with his 
original presentation the writer has recently issued a radically revised 
edition * of that portion of his work which related to France and now 
intends to devote separate volumes to German, Italian and English 
speculation, respectively. He justly maintains that in few, if any, 
spheres of activity are national tendencies and characteristics more 
clearly discernible than in that of historical thought; he hopes that 
this and the succeeding volumes will be found to be to some extent a 
contribution to the history of France, Germany, Italy and England as 
well as to the philosophy of history. A comparison with the first 
edition shows a great extension of the scope of the work, since the por- 
tion devoted to France has been fully doubled in size. The introduc- 
tion has been increased from sixty-two to 172 pages. The materials 
have been differently classified, as a natural outcome of more careful 
study. We no longer find the names of individual thinkers at the 
head of each chapter, but a series of headings which lends itself to a 
philosophical rather than a personal arrangement. The nineteenth 
century occupies half of the volume. ‘‘The Ultramontanist and Lib- 
eral Catholic Schools,’’ ‘‘The Socialistic Sthools’’ (Buchez and L. 
Blanc), ‘‘ The Spiritualistic Movement ’”’ (Cousin, Guizot, De Tocque- 
ville), ‘‘ The Democratic School ’’ (Michelet, Quinet), ‘‘ The Historical 
Philosophy of Naturalism and Positivism ’’ (Comte, Rénan, Taine)— 
these headings illustrate the author’s general order and method of 
treatment. 
Professor Flint’s work is extremely helpful to students of history 
and interesting to the general reader, and it is to be hoped that the 
publication of the rest of the work will not be delayed. 


* History of the Philosophy of History, Historical Philosophy in France and French 
Belgium and Switzerland. By ROBERT FLINT. Pp. 706. Price, $4.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
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NO SINGLE MAN during the first phase of the French Revolution § none 
so worthy of study as Mirabeau. His life before 1789 while romant; does 
in the extreme serves as an excellent illustration of certain of th as toc 
most characteristic aspects of the Ancien Régime. Professor v. Holy remo 
has therefore done the public a great service in presenting, in his third 
vivid yet scholarly lectures, the chief features of Mirabeau’s career# tion, 
Few have the time to read Lomenie’s five volumes or even the short E. NW 
biography of Stern. Professor v. Holst gives numerous examples of churc 
Mirabeau's wonderful political insight by extracts from his well-know no ct 
correspondence with La Marck, and more than justifies the attempt to comm 
present the leading tendencies of the revolution by reproducing the medi: 
aims and criticisms of the greatest statesmen of the period. In mo Blon 
other way perhaps could so much have been crowded into twelr on th 
lectures. The author’s apology for certain peculiarities of style » treate 
admissible in speaking will be readily accepted. We can only wonde appeé 
at the masterly command of English shown in many an eloquent work 


passage. A large number of notes have been added in printing th 
lectures, which greatly enhance the value of the volumes. 


SE 
writi 
Davip Kay’s Education and Educators ¢ is a contribution to the of 
general literature of education and discusses the following topics: Bane: 
The Several Meanings of Education; The Nature and Importance of Sews 
Education; Hereditary Effects of Education; Education and th sing! 
State; Education and Religion; The Different Kinds of Educaton Been 
The author presents an easy and interesting running discussion ¢ rap 
each of these topics. But the most valuable and characteristic featur poe 
of the work is the rich collection of opinions, on the above topics, of , | 
almost all the celebrated thinkers from Aristotle to Dr. W. T. Harris a 
If any one wishes to be posted on these topics he should consult this eel 
most extensive collection of educational opinions published in th Th 
English language. The book is blessed by a twenty page index. oes 
lectu 
PROFESSORS LAVISSE AND RAMBAUD have issued the third volum gtap 
of their general history,t covering the period 1270-1492. Probably who 
* The French Revolution tested by Mirabeau’s Career. Twelve lectures on th volu 
History of the French Revolution, delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mas. lary 
By H. v. Hoist. 2 vols., pp. 258 and 264. Price, $3.50. Chicago: Callaghan & a pa 
Co., 1894. issue 
+ Education and Educators. By Davip Kay, F.R.G. S. Pp. 490. Price $1@ add 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 1893. - 
t Histotre Générale du [Ve Sidcle & nos jours. Ouvrage publié sous la direction vita 
de MM. ERNEST LAVISSE et ALFRED RAMBAUD. Tome III. Pp. 984. Formalin 
de grands Etats, 1270-1492. Paris: Colin et Cie. $1.25. 
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none of the volumes will offer more difficulty than this, dealing as it 
does with a neglected transitionary epoch which has been looked upon 
as too modern for the student of medizval, and, most unwisely, as too 
remote for those dealing with modern history. France occupies a 
third of the volume, a long chapter being devoted to French civiliza- 
tion, prepared by such distinguished writers as Petit de Julleville, 
E. Miintz and Levasseur. A very weak chapter follows upon the 
church and the Papacy. The writer, M. Em. Chénon, seems to have 
no conception of the importance of his task, giving us the most 
commonplace description of this great crisis in the history of the 
medieval church. The German affairs are briefly dealt with by G. 
Blondel. Professor Rambaud gives us a chapter of seventy-six pages 
on the end of the Eastern Empire, while Italy and the Renaissance is 
treated within a compass of less than ninety pages. The bibliographies 
appear to be carefully compiled, and form a most useful feature of the 
work. 


SENATOR LODGE IS always sure of a reading public, because his 
writings, whatever their faults, never lack vigor and originality. Two 
of the eight essays in the volume of ‘‘ Historical and Political 
Essays’’* appear in print for the first time. The essay on William H. 
Seward is a corrective of the too common impression, based upon a 
single circumstance in 1861, that the bold foreign policy of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State ever degenerated into rashness. The chapter on 
Gouverneur Morris, together with Roosevelt’s admirable biography in 
the American Statesman series, gives the only satisfactory character 
sketch in existence of a man whose services to the infant republic have 
never, until recently, been either known or appreciated. The best of 
the historical essays is a successful effort to make James Madison less 
lonely in our political history. 

The political essays of the volume, if less convincing, are no less 
interesting and original. The chapter on the distribution of intel- 
lectual ability in the United States, based on the best of our bio- 
graphical cyclopzedias, will not be accepted asa final word by those 
who understand the conditions under which, in America, such 
volumes are prepared. Of parliamentary obstruction and parliamen- 
tary minorities in the United States, the essayist writes, of course, as 
a partisan ; but after the record of the latest Congress, few will take 
issue with him. The essay on party allegiance, first given as an 
address before the Harvard University students, is the apologia pro 


vila sua of a man who stood by his party when older and more 
“Historical and Political Essays. By HENRY CABoT LopGE. Pp, 213. Price, 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 
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eminent men were deserting. Never before, perhaps, has Senator 
Lodge let so much of his best self at his best moments shine forth, 
The Mugwump reader of this last chapter in the volume, and of 
Theodore Roosevelt's recent article in Harper's Weekly concerni 
the essayist, may continue to question the wisdom of party adherenc 
through thick and thin. 


IN THE ‘“‘ Englishman at Home,”’ * the author describes, in a popular 
manner, the principal political and the social institutions of England 
He keeps constantly before the reader the English citizen’s relations 
to these various organizations, his part in them and their influence 
upon him. The first chapter he devotes to municipal government, 
describing briefly the various local bodies. He gives a short his 
tory of their development and explains their present functions. In 
the second, third and fourth chapters he treats in like manner “The 
Poor Law and its Administration,’ ‘‘ National Elementary Educa. 
tion ’’ and ‘“‘The Administration of Justice,’’ respectively. Chapter 
five gives an exceedingly brief account of ‘‘ Imperial Taxation” asit 
exists to-day. He wisely avoids any attempt at an historical treat. 
ment. Chapter six deals with ‘‘ Parliament and the Constituencies.” 
Commencing with a short historical account of the extension of the 
suffrage, the author follows this with a very good description of 
**Local Political Organizations, Nomination of Candidates, Elections, 
etc.”’ Under the heading, ‘‘ Parliament at Work,’ chapter seven gives 
a description of the organization of the two Houses, their attitude 
toward each other and their reception of the speech from the throne. 
He follows this by an account of the course of legislation from the in- 
troduction of a bill until it receives the royal sanction. These two 
chapters on Parliament are the most completely and _ satisfactorily 
treated of any in the book. The author shows intimate acquaintance 
with this phase of English life. In the remaining six chapters are 
treated respectively, ‘‘The State Departments,’ ‘‘The Church of 
England and Non-Conformity,’’ ‘The Military, Noval and Civil 
Services,”’ ‘‘ Labor Legislation,’’ ‘‘The Land and its Owners” and 
‘“The Daily Press.’’ These subjects are all treated concisely and dis 
cuss chiefly present conditions. At the end of the volume are placed 
fourteen appendices, giving in tabular form the cost of local gover: 
ment and other useful information. 

The book adds nothing new to what had been previously published. 
The same ground had been well covered by ‘The English Citizen” 
series and also by Dr. Todd’s excellent work. 


* The Englishman at Home, His Responsibilities and Privileges. By EDWARD 
PORRITT. Pp. 355. Price, $1.75. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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STUDENTS OF AMERICAN political institutions will find an interest- 
ing bit of history in Mr. Shambaugh’s account of the ‘‘ Claim Asso- 
ciation of Johnson County, Iowa.’”’* The settlers of this county 
having entered upon their claims before the land was offered for sale 
were for several years without the pale of civil institutions. They or- 
ganized a ‘‘Claim Association ’’ which lasted from 1839 till 1843, when 
the lands were opened for sale. The Claim Association was, thus, 
a temporary government established by frontiersmen to meet their 
peculiar needs. The student of sociology as well as political science 
may well consult Mr. Shambaugh’s reprint of the ‘Constitution and 
Records” of this association of Iowa's early settlers. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has revised and enlarged his ‘“‘ Essays 
on Questions of the Day.’’{ There are no changes of opinion to be 
found. The essays have been brought up to date; new illustrations 
and in several instances new arguments based on late events have been 
added. The preface is interesting for the attention given to our recent 
industrial disturbances such as Coxeyism and the Pullman strike. He 
commends the stand taken by President Cleveland. One sentiment 
in his preface deserves quotation. ‘‘ We must not forget the origin of 
these troubles. Dishonesty in the high places of commerce, illicit 
speculation, watering of stocks, want of integrity in the management 
of railways, the derangment of currency for a political purpose were 
sources of the financial crisis from which industrial disturbances 
flowed, and are as much to blame as the malignant ambition of the 
labor demagogues who gave the word for the strike.’’ The opening 
essay of the first edition ‘‘ Industrial and Social Revolution ’’ has 
been divided. The part treating Bellamy’s book has been given the 
title ‘‘ Utopian Visions.’’ ‘‘ Woman Suffrage ”’ has been strengthened. 
The actual enlargement by count of this edition over the first is thirty- 
two pages of additional matter. 


A SECOND REVISED edition of Villari’s “‘ Niccold Machiavelli ei 
suoi Tempi’’t is being published. The first volume, embracing that 


* Constitution and Records of the Claim Association of Johnson County, Iowa. 
With Introduction and Notes. By BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH, A.M. Pp. 196. 
Published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1894. 

t Essays on Questions of the Day, Politicaland Social. By GoLDWIN SMITH, D. 
CL. Second edition, revised. Pp. xv, 384. Price, $2.25. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

Milano: Hoepli. 
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portion of the work contained in the first two volumes of the English 
translation of the first edition, has appeared. The second and thir 
volumes are in press. No essential changes appear to have been made 
beyond corrections and the addition of two of Machiavelli’s letters to 


those in the appendix of documents. 7 


In HIS sTuDy of ‘‘ The Inheritance Tax,’’* Dr. Max West gives a 
summary statement of all the inheritance taxes that have been levied 
between the imposition by the Emperor Augustus in the year 6, A. D, 
of what is supposed to have been the first one, and the California 
inheritance tax law of 1893. He shows that nearly every European 
country has this form of taxation, the differences between the laws of 
various countries being mainly in rates. Twelve States in this country 
levy such a tax, the rate varying from two and a half to five per cent, 

In the latter part of the book the various theories of taxation are 
very well treated, the legal theory, the economic theory, etc., and 
the author shows how these various theories of taxation are all well 
met by the inheritance tax. 

One excellent feature of the book is the extensive bibliography, 
This could have been very much improved by a discriminating between 
the essential and non-essential works and giving a brief statement 
of what each of the chief works on the subject contained. A bibli- 
ography made in this manner is of great value to the beginner in the 
study of public finance. 


PoniricAL ECONOMY OF NATURAL Law’? is an amusing 
and curious instance of the outcropping of an old idea. An idea that 
the student of the history of economic thought would have supposed 
long since dead. Natural law, the author thinks, rules the universe, 
in accord with the immutable decrees of God. Man’s will is free 
only to his own undoing. The book has one redeeming feature, an 
air of comfortable optimism. Mr. Wood seeks to show that the work- 
ings of natural law in the realm of economic life are in the main 
beneficent. He seeks everywhere for proofs of this beneficent action. 
‘All human infelicity, whether physical, social, economic, moral of 
spiritual, comes from a disregard or violation of the established order.” 


* The Inheritance Tax. By MAX WEST, Ph. D. Columbian College Studies, vol, 
iv, No.2. Pp. 140. Price, 75 cents. New York: 1893. 

+ The Political Economy of Natural Law. By HENRY Woop. Pp. 305. Price, Sh 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1894. 
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“political economy is the outward expression of the play of natural 
forces of the mind,’’ and these forces of the mind when not disturbed 
by ‘‘artificial forces’? work of necessity in accord with beneficent 
natural law. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF History of the University of Pennsylvania 
has begun the publication of ‘‘ Translations and Reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History.’’ The editors of the reprints 
have undertaken the work because they feel the need of making a 
larger use of the primary sources of history than has thus far beer. 
customary. They hope to improve the methods of teaching history 
by enabling students to ‘‘ use the materials of history in their original 
form.”’ This will enable every student of history to ‘learn to work 
for himself,’ and by methods similar to those employed in the study 
of the natural sciences. Five of the six numbers which constitute 
the first series of reprints have appeared. They comprise: I. ‘“‘ The 
Early Reformation in England. Wolsey, Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas 
More,” edited by Edward P. Cheyney ; II. ‘‘ Urban and the Crusaders,”’ 
by Dana Carleton Munro; III. ‘The Restoration and European 
Policy of Metternich,’’ by James Harvey Robinson; IV. ‘‘ Letters of 
the Crusaders,’? by Dana Carleton Munro, and V. ‘‘The French 
Revolution, 1789-1791,’’ by James Harvey Robinson. 

The pamphlets are published in an attractive and usable form with 
stout flexible paper covers. Single numbers, sixteen to twenty-two 
pages in length, sell for fifteen cents; double numbers of thirty-two 
pages for twenty-five cents; special reductions being made in the case 
of large orders. This brings the valuable publications within the easy 
reach of students. seth 


of college trained men are 
making a profession of the administration of charities and corrections, 
especially in connection with the work of the charity organization 
societies. Several graduates of the University of Wisconsin have 
recently entered upon such work, George S. Wilson as General Secre- 
tary at Toledo, Henry S. Yonker as Assistant Secretary at Terre 
Haute, Paul Tyner as General Secretary at Des Moines, and C. M. 


Hubbard as Assistant Secretary at Cincinnati. eae 


AT THE LAST session of the Kansas Legislature, Senator James 
Shearer introduced a resolution providing for submitting to the people 
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a proposition to amend the Constitution, so as to provide for the initig. 
tion, repeal and approval or rejection of laws. 

According to the resolution, no law enacted by the legislature by 
less than a three-fourth vote was to go into effect until four month 
from the date of its passage, and if, during that time, a petition signed 
by a certain proportion of the electors of the State (between fifteen 
and thirty per cent, to be determined by a later law) was presented tp 
the Secretary of State, urging that this law be submitted to the electog 
of the State at the next general election, it was not to go into effe¢ 
before such an election ; but was to be voted for at that election, and, 
if it received a majority of all the votes cast, it was to be a law; 
otherwise, not. 

According to the resolution, a certain proportion of the electors of 
the State (between twenty and forty per cent as afterward to be de 
cided) was to have the right to propose laws and to petition for the 
repeal of laws already in force, and the question of the enactment of 
the new or the repeal of the old law was to be decided at the next 
general election. No law enacted by the people was to be subject to 
repeal or amendment by the legislature. 

This resolution was read the first time on Februry 13, 1893. It was 
read the second time on the following day, and was referred to the 
Committee on Elections, of which Senator J. W. Leedy was chair. 
man. On February 20 the committee reported it with the recommen. 
dation that it be passed ; but it never came up for a vote on account of 
the trouble in regard to the organization of the House, which cut down 
the working days of the session to eleven days. This resolution, 
which is to be submitted again this winter, was endorsed by the 
Omaha National Populist Party Convention, the Kansas Populist 
Party State Convention and the Kansas State Alliance. 


StR HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON recently offered a bimetallic priz 
of a silver cup or silver plate, value £25, and £25 in sovereigns, for 
the paper which should point out most clearly and plainly : (1) The 
great loss and injury which is being inflicted on the producers of 
England by the extraordinary rise in the value of gold as compared 
with that of silver during the last twenty years, consequent on changes 
in the laws regulating the use of gold and silver as money in various 
‘countries. (2) The immense temptation and inducement which this 
rise in the value of gold holds out to capitalists in silver using cout 
tries, to develop their coal mines, and to erect machinery for the 
purpose of supplying themselves and other silver using countries 
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Nnitia. with the manufactured articles which England has long been in the 
habit of supplying them with. (3) That in the competitive manu- 
re by facturing industries of the world this divergence of value between 
onths gold and silver must inevitably lead to the substitution of the cheap 
igned labor of silver using countries for the more’ highly paid labor of gold 
ifteen using ones, a substitution which is already rapidly taking place, and 
ed to which, unless some international agreement is come to at once, must 
actors lead to the ruin of many English industries, and the throwing out of ‘ 
effect employment of tens of thousands of English workmen. 
and, Announcement is made that this prize has been awarded to Mr. 5 YW 
law; George Jamieson, H. B. M.’s Consul-General for China, at Shanghai. = 
Arrangements for the publication of the paper have not been made - 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING. Pt 

The Economics Department of the Philadelphia Summer Meeting tic 
was notable alike for the scientific value of its lecture courses and for Ne 
the excellent quality of its membership. Sixty special students en 
chiefly college instructors and university graduate students, wer In 


present during the four weeks of the meeting, devoting their timety an 
lectures, social interchange of views and informal discussions, The Pr 
courses were from three to fifteen lectures in length, insuring to ead Me 
of the lecturers an opportunity to give satisfactory expression to the Mc 
ideas which he held it of prime importance for advanced students of ’ 


economics to consider. The special advantage of such a meeti St. 
lies in the repeated opportunity to question the lecturer and to discus Ec 
his views both in private and in the class-room, With a picked Ju 
audience like that of the Summer Meeting, the economist may expres Ap 
himself more freely and intelligibly than in print, and more fully and and 
effectively than in the associations and gatherings in which buta = 
hour or two at most can be devoted to each subject. The followings \ 
a synopsis of the lecture courses : Pat 
I—MowneEy. By E. Benjamin Andrews, Ll. D., President of Brow = 
University. Five Lectures—/uly 16-20. (1) Money and the Times; ons 
(2) England's Monetary Experiment in India; (3) ‘‘ Counter” and Le 
Quality in Monetary Theory; (4) What Fixes Prices; (5) Labor asa Eff 
Standard of Value. . of 1 
II—DIsTRIBUTION. By J. B. Clark, Ph. D., Professor of Politica I 
Economy in Amherst College, and Lecturer in Johns Hopkins Uni lish 
versity. Zen Lectures—July 2-13. (1) Normal Distribution equivalest cage 
to Proportionate Production ; (2) The Relation of the Law of Valu ne 
to the Law of Wages and Interest; (3) The Social Law of Value; be r 
(4) Groups and Sub-groups in Industrial Society ; (5) The Nature of the 
Capital and the Source of Wages and Interest ; (6) The Static Lawd pres 
Distribution ; (7) Dynamic Forces and their Effects; (8) The Origit As 
and the Distribution of Normal Profits; (9) Trusts and Public Policy; deli 
(10) Labor Unions and Pubiic Policy. seve: 
III—ScIENTIFIC SUBDIVISION OF PoLITIcaL Economy. By F.B dent 
Giddings, A. M., Professor of Sociology in Columbia College. Fit 
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Lectures—July 2-7. (1) The Conception and Definition of Political 
Economy; (2) The Concepts of Utility, Cost and Value; (3) The 
Theory of Consumption; (4) The Theory of Production; (5) The 
Theory of Relative Values. 

IV—THEORIES OF POPULATION. By Arthur T. Hadley, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Yale University. Zhree Lectures— 
July 5-6. 

V—RELATIONS OF ECONOMICS AND Po.iTics. By J. W. Jenks, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy and Civil and Social Institu- 
tions in Cornell University. Five Lectures—July 16-20 (1) The 
id for Nature and Scope of Economics and of Politics Compared ; (2) Influ- 
ence of Economic Conditions upon Political Constitutions; (3) The 


pe Influence of Economic Conditions and Theories upon Certain Social 
me tp and Legal Institutions not Primarily Political ; (4) The Influence of 
Th Present Economic Conditions and Beliefs upon Present Political 
ead Methods and Doctrine; (5) The Political Reforms that would be of 
to the Most Economic Advantage. 
ats of VI—ETHNICAL BASIS FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
stig States. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
locus Economy and Social Science in Columbia College. Three Lectures— 
icked July 24-26. (1) Theories of Mixture of Races and Nationalities and 
cpres Application to the United States; (2) Assimilating Influence of Climate 
and and Intermarriages; (3) Assimilating Influence of Social Environ- 
a ment. 
ing i VII—INTRODUCTION TO DyNAmiIc EcoNomics. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
July 9-27. 
mane VIlI—Pusiic Frvance. By Edwin R.A. Seligman, Ph. D., Pro- 
= fessor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia College. Five 
and Lectures—July 23-27. (1) The Development of Taxation; (2) The 
es Effects of Seestion : (3) The Basis of Taxation; (4) The Principles 
= of Taxation ; (5) The Single Tax. 
lit It is expected that the substance of Courses II and III will be pub- 
$ Unt lished at an early date, the first constituting Part I of Professor Clark's 
valent eagerly expected work on Distribution, the other embodying the out- 
Value line of Professor Giddings’ system of political economy, which will 
alne; be received with the more interest because of the fact that in accepting 
are of the chair of sociology at Columbia College he turns aside for the 
av of present from the formal teaching of this subject. 
Drigit Aside from the courses outlined above, Professor J. B. Macmaster 
oliey; delivered four lectures on American economic history, and there were 
rE several interesting addresses on special subjects, notably those by Presi- 


dent Andrews on the Brussels International Monetary Conference; by 
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Professor Clark on the Ideal Standard of Value and on the Elemen. 
tary Teaching of Economics; by Professor Giddings on the Money 
Question and on Methods of Teaching Political Economy, and by Pro. 
fessor Simon N. Patten on Political Economy in Elementary Schools, 
The address last mentioned aroused so much interest that there was an 
urgent demand for its publication, and with some modifications it js 
printed in the present number of the ANNALS.* 

On the whole the experiment has proved so successful that it is 
hoped that a similar series of courses can be arranged for the next 
meeting in the field of politics, and that the University Extension 
authorities may be able to arrange for a second economic program 
within a few years. A comparison of the course outlined above with 
any that could have been secured from the economics departments of 
American Universities even ten years ago would strongly emphasiz 
the advance of this decade. 


- 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The sixth annual convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland was held 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on November 30 and 
December 1. 

The topic which was first discussed was ‘‘ The Place and Teaching of 
History and Politics in School and College.’’ Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, opening the discussion bya 
paper entitled ‘‘Is History Past Politics?’’ He urged the prominent 
if not predominating position which the political aspects of history 
must inevitably assume. The close relation and interdependence of 
history and politics was illustrated in the life and teachings of Professor 
Lieber, of Columbia College, and by the methods pursued at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor James Harvey Robinson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, followed Professor Adams, reading a paper upon the ‘‘ Use of the 
Sources in Teaching History.’? Emphasis was laid upon the absence in 
our colleges and universities of any opportunity for the student to 
cultivate his critical faculties in the use of books and in the inter 
pretation of written records. This in itself would seem to justify, it 
was urged, some reference to the sources of our knowledge of his 
torical facts. The student is encouraged blindly to accept facts a 
presented to him inatextbook. He never thinks of asking for proofs, 


** Economics for the Elementary Schools,” 
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and thus an opportunity is lost for cultivating literary tact and dis- 
crimination, so essential in picking our way among the ever increasing 
mass of books, which the publishers submit to us. 

“The Place of History in the Secondary Schools’’ was taken up by 
Principal Henry P. Warren, of the Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 
This paper dealt especially with that class of historical facts which 
most naturally excite the interest of younger pupils especially mythol- 
ogy and the accounts of exploration and adventure. Only later ought 
the pupil to be introduced to the history of Greece and Rome and 
then of France. Around the history of the latter country almost all 
the great tendencies of Modern Europe can be grouped. 

Mr. Samuel E. Forman, of Baltimore, in a paper on ‘‘ Civics in the 
Secondary Schools ’’ criticised the action of the Conference at Madison 
as submitted in the report of the Committee of Ten, in recommending 
that civil government be made a part of the instruction in history. 
Civics should be an independent subject, ‘‘the end to be attained by 
the study is ethical,’’ the speaker claimed, ‘‘ rather than educational,” 
for as a means of mental discipline civil government is of low value. 
Several suggestions were added in regard to the methods of instruction. 

A discussion followed in which among others Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia College, and Mr. Glenn Mead, of the Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia, took part. The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of the Report on the Requirements for Entrance 
Examinations in English of the Committee appointed last year by the 
Association. Very interesting papers were read by Professor Stoddard, 
of the University of the City of New York ; Professor Bright, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Mr. Farrand, of Newark Academy; Professor 
Bliss Perry, of Princeton College, and Mr. Chubb, of the Brooklyn 
Public Schools. The report was accepted by the Association. 

Owing to the absence of President Francis L. Patton, the evening 
address was made by Professor Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who spoke especially of the danger arising from the introduction 
of advanced university methods in the teaching of the less mature 
students of our colleges. 

The session Saturday morning was devoted to ‘‘ The Future of the 
College.” 

Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, opened the discus- 
sion. From a compilation of interesting statistics, the speaker 
reached the following deductions: First, the essential influence of 
great colleges in stimulating the appetite for a college education, and 
in educating the community “so as to create the soil out of which the 
college students will grow.’’ Secondly, the figures seem to prove that 
the colleges have a /ocal command over their attendance, and are not 
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sought because they are cheap and easy, but because they are near. 
Competition is thus reduced, and the standard may be safely raised 
without diminishing the attendance. 

President Sharpless, of Haverford College, described the advap. 
tages of the small college and the work it should do as contrasted 
with the university. President Warfield, of Lafayette College, and 
President Stryker, of Hamilton College, presented papers upon other 
aspects of the same subject. In the discussion which followed, Pro. 
fessor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Principal 
Johnson, of Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., took part. 

The papers and discussion will be printed in full in the Annual 
Proceedings of the Association, which may be obtained gratis by 
applying to the secretary, Professor J. Q. Adams, University of Penn. 
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NOTES | ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. a 
INTRODUCTION. 


Recent events seem to indicate that the interest in ‘municipal affairs 
has been placed upon a new footing. In the place of intermittent and 
spasmodic efforts at reform, we can now count upon a continuous and 
increasingly earnest effort on the part of large classes of our citizens 
to place the functions of the municipality upon the highest level of 
efficiency. In order to make these efforts as fruitful of results as pos- 
sible, it is necessary that the experience of the various cities be placed 
within the reach of those most interested. It will be the effort of this 
department of the ANNALS to contribute its share to that end. In this 
connection it may be well to mention that only such events will be 
noticed as serve to illustrate the principles which underlie our system 
of city government. Thus many purely political events must needs be 
excluded. The obligations of the department to the individual corre- 
spondents will receive mention as occasion requires. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—The estimates of expenditure for the fiscal year, 
1895, are at present the subject of discussion in the councils of most 
of our large cities. The debates upon the various items of expendi- 
ture always bring out very clearly our methods, financial and ad- 
ministrative, of dealing with municipal problems. With but little 
regard to the nature of the particular problem in hand, the estimates 
of the executive departments are reduced in a purely mechanical way, 
in order to remain within the limits of possible revenue. Each de- 
partment is allowed a certain percentage of its estimate, which often 
means that work of improvement and extension thus done in frag- 
ments is expensively and often inefficiently executed. For instance, 
in the city of Philadelphia, the estimate‘of departments for improve- 
ments and extensions alone was over $14,000,000. The report of the 
committee makes this a very suggestive recommendation: ‘‘The 
money available will only permit the appropriation of about forty per 
cent of the amount asked for by the departments for improvements and 
extensions.” While public works, such as the Public Buildings, 
park improvements and the like, are in process of completion, such 
reductions mean indefinite delay and often duplication of the work. 
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Another very significant fact in connection with the financial 
methods of the city departments is the communication of the Director 
of Public Works on the question of street cleaning. For this purpose, 
the city is divided into five districts; bids are received for each distriet 
under the separate items of Street Cleaning and Collections of Ashes 
and Garbage. The award is then made to the lowest bidder. For the 
year 1895 the aggregate of such bids is nearly $100,000 less than iy 
1894. Ordinarily, this might be a subject for congratulation. When, 
however, we come to examine the nature of this particular service, it 
is evident that the low figures will mean inefficient work. The fact 
that some seven or eight different contracting companies must be con. 
trolled and supervised, is sufficient of itself to prove the fact that any. 
thing like strict supervision will be impossible. Under another system 
where the method of street cleaning has been developed gradually, 
and with due regard to the needs of a great city, reductions of $100,000 
would be absolutely impossible. As the city grows, the requirements 
of street cleaning become greater, involving a greater financial burden, 
Were the city to undertake the cleaning of its own streets, the cost 
would undoubtedly be greater than at present; but, on the other 
hand, their condition would be far more satisfactory. Thus for the 
year 1895, Philadelphia will expend some $750,000 for the cleaning of 
its streets, together with the collection of ashes and garbage. New 
York, with a street surface less than one-half that of Philadelphia, 
expends almost three times the amount, and while every one admits 
that the work is expensively done, the condition of the streets amply 
repays what, to many, seems an extravagant outlay. 

Chicago. —The report of the Citizens’ Association of Chicago for 189 
contains a number of recommendations, to be embodied in specific 
measures, which the association will have in view in its work during 
the coming year. An investigation into the Police Justices’ Courts, 
which was undertaken in 1892, revealed a large number of cases where 
corruption and bribery had played an important part in the non 
enforcement of laws and ordinances. The association advocates @ 
complete remodeling of this branch of the local judiciary. Other 
recommendations include a change in the law regarding special assess 
ments, the consolidation of ‘the city and county governments, the 
holding of a Constitutional Convention to effect changes in the admin- 
istrative system of the city, and a revision of portions of the city 
charter. 

Boston.*—The question of a ‘Greater Boston ’’ seems to be uppeft- 
most in the minds of those most interested in the city’s welfare. In 


*The information concerning Boston has been furnished by Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter of the Boston Herald. 
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a number of cases the city and surrounding districts are already organ- 
ized for purposes of general administration. The Boston Postal 
District includes six suburban municipalities, with a population, in 
1890, of 607,063. The Metropolitan Sewerage District includes seven- 
teen such suburban municipalities, with a population of 744,575. The 
system of parks is in the hands of a Metropolitan Commission, whose 
authority extends over a district comprising thirty-seven municipal- 
ities, with a population estimated at about 1,000,000, Within the last 
two years open spaces aggregating some 8000 acres have been laid out 
by this commission, which, with pre-existing parks, give to the dis- 
trict a total park space of 14,000 acres. A plan for a Metropolitan 
Water District is also under consideration. 

With the close of the present year, Boston is to lose the services of 
Mr. Nathan Matthews, Jr., as chief executive of the city. During the 
four years of his incumbency the change in administrative and finan- 
cial methods has been remarkable. The entire executive work of the 
city has been brought to a new standard of efficiency. During his 
term of office reforms in almost every executive department have been 
effected. One of the main difficulties with which the executive had 
to contend was the great number of executive departments in the 
city government; still further complicated by the fact that commis- 
sions and boards were, asa rule, at the head of these departments, 
thus making an effective central executive control almost impos- 
sible. To completely cure this evil, a change in the form of city gov- 
ernment will be necessary, requiring an act of the legislature. This 
has not as yet been obtained. Within the limits of the powers given 
to the city by the charter, however, important changes have taken 
place. Thus, the various bureaus relating to highways, such as pav- 
ing, street cleaning, construction and maintenance, have been consol- 
idated and placed under the direction of a Superintendent of Streets. 
A Board of Survey to determine the line of all new streets upon a 
definite plan was established, which, together with the reorganization 
of the Architectural Department of the city, means a radical change 
in the method of laying out and constructing new streets, especially 
in the older portions of the city. Mayor Matthews has, further- 
more, taken a most decided stand against the gas company, which, 
until within a few years, enjoyed a monopoly in the city. He suc- 
ceeded in securing entry for another company (The Brookline Gas 
Company), and finally in effecting a reorganization of the original 
company. The price of gas was reduced to $1.00 per 1000 cubic 
feet in the urban sections. The various gas companies have now 
entered into a combination, over which the retiring mayor will assume 
the presidency. In accepting this office, Mr. Matthews expresses 
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the following opinion on the relation of the municipality to guasj 
public works: ‘‘ The best manner of adjusting the relations betweeg 
the community and a private corporation undertaking a semi-public 
service, is, in my opinion, to secure to the municipal corporation a 
share in the dividends paid within a certain fixed percentage, and, 
on the other hand, to protect the company in its business and encour. 
age its development by a contract for a term of years.’’ 

The Municipal League of Boston has been doing some very thorough 
work in investigating various city departments. At the October meet. 
ing, a detailed report was devoted to the City Council, and charges of 
corruption, especially in connection with contract work, were brought 
forward. This report has not as yet given rise to any definite action, 
although the same is awaited with great interest. The November 
meeting was devoted to a report on the police system by the Com. 
mittee on Public Health and Safety, which was in the main favorable 
to the department. The league intends to strongly advocate before 
the legislature a radical revision of the city charter. It desires, in the 
first place, that the mayor’s term of office be extended from one to 
three years. Furthermore, the abolition of Common Council and the 
substitution of a single chamber of twenty-four aldermen with three. 
year terms, eight to be elected each year under a plan of proportional 
representation. In addition, a Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
analogous to the New York board, to make up the annual budget. 
Another reform which will be urged is the establishment by legisla 
tive enactment, of a ‘‘ Board of Visitors’’ for public institutions, the 
City Council having refused to authorize such a board, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that abuses in management have been proven by a special 
board of visitors appointed to look into the matter. 

Various commercial organizations of the city are inquiring into the 
advisability of establishing a system of municipal wharves and docks, 
the advantages to other seaports through such ownership being no 
longer a matter of doubt. 

Omaha.*—The newly elected Legislature of Nebraska, which com- 
mences its biennial session in January, 1895, will have before it, as one 
of the most important questions, the reform of the charters of cities 
of the Metropolitan class, under which Omaha is incorporated. In 
anticipation of this, a Charter Revision Committee consisting of promi- 
nent citizens selected by the Mayor and City Councils has been busily 
engaged for six or eight weeks formulating desirable amendments to 
the charters of cities of this class. The attention of this committee 


* The information concerning Omaha has been furnished by Victor Rosewater, 
Ph. D., of that city. 
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i ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 173 
has been chiefly directed toward the reform of the system of assess- 
ment and the consolidation of the city departments. 

In September of this year the Mayor of Omaha was subjected to 
impeachment proceedings. Charges had been preferred in the District 
Court by two City Councilmen, alleging that the Mayor had received 
large benefits under certain purchases of real estate for park purposes, 
that he had conspired with gamblers to infringe the criminal code and 
that he had violated the lawin neglecting to make certain appoint- 
ments. The impeachment proceedings which, it seems, were begun 
in the interests of certain contractors whose warrants the Mayor had 
refused to sign, have resulted in the complete exoneration of the 
executive. One cause of the dispute—the electric lighting service 
has just been compromised. Up to the present time the city has been 
paying from $140 to $175 per lamp (arc-light) per year. The new 
contract calls for an all-night service, gauged, not by candle-power, 
but by voltage, at the rate of $120 per lamp per year for not less than 
200 nor more than 400 lamps. 

Chattanooga.—The annual report of the Mayor of Chattanooga for 
1894 contains some extremely interesting information concerning the 
changes which have taken place in the government of the city during 
the fiscal year 1893-1894. At the time of installation of the present 
mayor, the financial condition of the city was extremely unfavorable. 
With a population of but 45,000, a funded indebtedness of over 
$900,000 and a floating indebtedness of an additional $100,000, the 
expenses of the government were increasing beyond the possibilities 
of revenue. 

The first reform which the Mayor had in view was strict economy in 
administration, especially as regards salaries. In the department of 
the City Executive alone, the salary list was reduced from $16,621 in 
1892 to $5610 in 1894; the number of officials from twenty-three to 
nine. This is exclusive of the Board of Public Works, the Board of 
Aldermen, the police force, the tax assessors, where financial reforms 
of a sweeping character were introduced, all tending to make the 
financial control over expenditures more effective. 

The office of Delinquent Tax Collectors was abolished, and the 
collection of all taxes placed in the hands of the City Treasurer and 
the Tax Collector. 

The strict economy exercised in all departments of the city govern- 
ment is illustrated by the comparison of the total ordinary expendi- 
tures for the last four years. 


$302,244 45 


201,076 74 
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During the same period the tax levy was reduced from $1.80 to 
$1.25. 

Although it is neither possible nor even desirable that this reductiog 
of expenditures should continue, the city has now been placed upon 
such sound financial basis that future increase in expenditure, unham. 
pered by the extravagance from which it has hitherto suffered, will 
mean cleaner streets, better sewers, and a mass of other necessaries 
and conveniences which have heretofore been neglected. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 

London.—The reports of the chairman and committees of the 
London County Council for the year ending March 31, 1894, contain 
much interesting and valuable information concerning the growth and 
development of the new County Council Government. The gradual 
extension of functions through special authorizing acts of Parliament 
is significant of the change which is gradually taking place in London 
city life. While still hampered by a lack of sufficient power to cany 
into effect a number of necessary improvements, a great deal has been 
accomplished toward giving to this vast area a united and responsible 
government. The unsatisfactory financial condition of the city is due, 
mainly, to the fact that the funded debt, amounting to some $165,000, 
000, represents for the most part financially unproductive publie 
enterprises, such as drainage, parks, street improvements, etc. The 
liquidation charges alone amount to $2,500,000 annually. ‘The totd 
expenditure of the Council for the year 1893-94 amounted to $20,000, 
000, of which $5,000,000 was covered by new loans. The main 
expenditure was incurred for streets and highways, schools and chari:- 
table institutions. 

The reports of the Taxation Committee show the rate of taxation to 
be 13d. in the £, which is comparatively low considering the nature 
of the services rendered. The Park Committee furnishes interesting 
statistics of the London parks, showing a remarkable increase since 
the new County Council came into power. In 1889 the number of 
parks was forty, with an area of 2256 acres; in 1893 there were 
seventy-eight, with an area of 3665 acres. 

An interesting part of the report of the Public Works Committee 
deals with the work done directly by the Council in street paving and 
repair. It seems to be the settled purpose of the Council to doa 
little work as possible through contractors. While the chairman 
admits that much of the work, especially that connected with street 
cleaning, might be done more cheaply through the contract system, 
the efficiency of the service is so far above anything to be obtained 
through private individuals, that economy is the result in the long run. 
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Two interesting special reports deal with the questions of ‘‘ Dust 
@estructors ” and ‘‘ Technical Education.’’ The former has been com- 
piled by the medical officer and engineer of the London County 
Council, and reviews the experience of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bradford, and a number of smaller boroughs. The difficulty of dis- 
posing effectively of the city’s refuse seems to baffle solution. The 
most difficult problem seems to be to render the organic matter inoc- 
uous and at the same time utilize the product for industrial purposes. 
Until this is done the disposal of garbage and refuse will be an ex- 
tremely expensive operation. There are about forty urban centres 
(cities and sanitary districts) in England where the method of disposal 
by means of furnaces has been substituted for the more primitive 
systems. In none, however, has the experience been perfectly satis- 
factory. The recent experiments in some of our American cities show 
adecided improvement on English methods, 

The report on ‘‘ Technical Education ”’ reviews the work done by 
the Council in this line. It consists mainly in the granting of support 
and the founding of scholarships to the various non-board schools. 
During the year 1893-94 some 228 such school scholarships were 
awarded. The special grants from the County Council entitle the 
London School Board to representation on the governing bodies of 
these institutions. The amount expended in such grants was nearly 
$150,000. 

Berlin.—Some few of the administrative reports for the fiscal year 
1893-94 have appeared, treating in detail the work done by the various 
departments. The report on street cleaning offers special interest as 
showing the admirable organization of this department and its ready 
adaptability to the changing needs of the community. The general 
control is exercised by a committee composed of four members of the 
Board of Aldermen (the real executive of the city) and eight members 
of the Town Council. At the head of the department is the 
Director of Street Cleaning who is directly responsible to the com- 
mittee. Under him, as executive officials, are one inspector, one 
administrator, six chief superintendents and twenty-three ordinary 
superintendents. These are all specially trained officials, holding 
office during good behavior. The work of street cleaning is done by 
some 842 regularly employed laborers who are regarded as city officials, 
also holding office during good behavior. In case of sickness or 
accident they continue to draw from the city treasury a certain pro- 
portion of their wages and after a certain term of service are pensioned 
by the city. The average wage is about ninety cents per day. In 
addition a large number of temporary laborers are added as occasion 
Tequires, All those engaged in the work of street cleaning receive a 
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uniform from the city, which gives to the street-cleaning corps an 
appearance of tidiness and cleanliness which is in direct contrast with 
the set of men we are accustomed to see at work on our streets. The 
department also undertakes the cleaning of the sidewalks and during 
the summer months the sprinkling of all streets. Main thoroughfares 
are thoroughly cleansed at least once and often several times each 
day. Streets paved with asphalt are first flushed with water and then 
thoroughly scraped by means of rubber scrapers. 

The total expenditure of the department for the year 1893-94, 
including the cleaning of all streets and sidewalks, street sprinkling, 
garbage collection and disposal and public conveniences, was $542,850, 
When we stop to consider that there is no other city in the world— 
not excepting Paris—where the streets are kept in such irreproachable 
condition, this expenditure is remarkably low. 


GENERAL NOTES. J 

The National Municipal Reform League, organized as a result of 
the Conference for Good City Government held in Philadelphia in Jan. 
uary, 1894, has just published the first two of a series of pamphlets 
dealing with questions of municipal administration and finance. They 
are both of an introductory character, stating the objects of the league 
and discussing general questions of municipal reform. 

Pamphlet No. 1 contains ‘‘ City Government and the Churches,” * by 
the Rev. Charles F. Dole, and a short article by Mr. Charles Richard- 
son, vice-president of the league, on ‘‘ What a Private Citizen can do 
for Good City Government.”’ 

Pamphlet No. 2+ contains ‘‘ An Address to the People,” by Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Esq., and a reprint of Mr. Richardson’s article. Mr, 
Bonaparte, in his introduction, sums up the situation in concise form 
when he says: ‘‘ No adequate remedy for these evils can be expected 
from an improvement in the mere machinery of government. Sooner 
or later every community obtains as good a government as it deserves. 
Our cities are misgoverned because our citizens are unworthy. By 
some means, the whole tone of public opinion, the accepted standards 
of political thought and conduct, must be raised. To do this, and do 
it permanently and effectually, will be the work of time and labor.” 


National Conference for Good City Government. 


The Second Conference of the National Municipal Reform League 
was held in Minneapolis on the eighth and tenth of December, 1894. 


* Philadelphia, 1894. 12 pages. 
+Philadeiphia, 1894. 14 pages. Both pamphlets can be obtained by application 
to C. R. Woodruff, Esq., 514 Walnut street, Philadelphia. — 
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The first session was opened on the morning of the eighth by Vice- 
president Charles Richardson, of the National League, who made a 
few remarks upon the general nature of the reform movement. Mr. 
Charles L. Crocker, President of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, 
followed with a brief sketch on the relation of the city to this reform 
movement. The formal address of welcome was made by Mayor 
Eustis, of Minneapolis, Professor Edmund J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, responding in the name of the visitors. Mr. George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, was chosen President of the Confer- 
ence. The regular session was opened by D. F. Simpson, Esq., 
Corporation Counsel, of Minneapolis, with a paper on ‘‘ The Scheme 
of Government in Operation in this City,” in which the charter pro- 
visions were examined in detail; the results of their operation being 
freely commented upon. This paper was followed by a series of 
reports on the ‘‘Results Obtained by Voluntary and Temporary 
Movements.’’ ‘The first of these was made by Mr. William G. Low, 
of New York. Mr. Low commented at length upon the reform move- 
ment in New York City; he reviewed the work done by the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, and the present position of the Committee of Seventy. 
Special emphasis was laid upon the fact that party affiliations must be 
disregarded in the work of reform. ‘‘So far as my experience goes,”’ 
he said, ‘‘our municipal gains have usually taken place when men 
have thus forsaken party lines and, independently thereof, worked for 
the civic good. In order, however, that the results obtained should 
be permanent, it is necessary that the temporary voluntary movements 
acquire some permanent character.” 

Mr. Low was followed by Herbert Welsh, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Welsh commented at length upon the position which the local 
Municipal Leagues must occupy in the work of reform. There must 
be a concerted effort to replace the apathy and ignorance of the great 
mass of cifizens by an intelligent and active interest in local problems. 
The necessity of permanent organization was thoroughly discussed. 

The Afternoon Session was occupied by the reading and discussion 
of a paper of Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University, on 
“Proportional Representation and Municipal Reform.”’ 

The Monday Morning Session (December 10) was devoted to a paper 
by Professor Edmund J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The Elements of a 
Good City Charter.” In the introductory portion of the paper, 
Professor James took occasion to correct a mistaken impression as to 
the purport of his remarks at the New York city meeting last May. 
The deseription there given of American city government at its worst 
was intended for the city of New York under the Tweed ring, and not 
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in any sense to be applied to Philadelphia. On the contrary, the new Co 
Charter of 1885 marked a notable step in advance in our methods of pu 
city government. The framing of a model city charter is dependent 
upon local conditions, and thus no hard and fast rules can be laid 

down as applicable to cities in general. While in some respects in 
European cities stand far above their American counterparts as 

regards the efficiency of their administration, in others, again, we Th 
can claim superiority. Modern cities cannot be governed, in the long val 
run, except upon the basis of universal suffrage, popular representa. ex] 
tion and popular control. This combination is to be found in no as | 
European city. Their present form of administration is sure to break 7 
down upon the introduction of universal suffrage into their political hel 
system. As regards the elements of a good city charter, Dr. James aus 
lays down the following principles: ow 


First, ‘‘Such a charter should give the greatest possible amount of mit 
self-government to the community.’’ This should include (1) the The 
right to frame its own charter, (2) independence and freedom from Rey 
State control, either legislative or administrative, so far as purely Gre 
local questions are concerned. Until this is done, no opinion can be ex- Ric 
pressed upon the success or failure of democracy in city government.” not 

Secondly, ‘‘The executive and legislative authorities of the city eve: 
must be clearly differentiated, and as far as possible vested in different | atte 
bodies,’’ atio: 

Thirdly, The executive department should be organized on the will 
sound basis of permanent civil service under the direction of a mayor fere: 
elected by the people for not too short a term. (312 

Fourthly, ‘‘The legislative body should consist of two divisions; we | 
the most numerous consisting of representatives, chosen by districts affai 
(wards, etc.) ; the smaller body on a general ticket with a method of com 


cumulative voting.’’ 

With this truly representative and democratic form of government, 
the American cities will have ‘adequate machinery for the expression 
of our civic life.” The result would be a great improvement in our 
city governments. 

Among the other speakers at the meeting were Mr. George Frederick 
Elliott, President of the Law Enforcement Society of New York ; Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore ; Mr. W. H. Lightner, of St. Paul ; 
Hon. E. J. Blandin, of Cleveland ; Gen. F.C. Winkler, of Milwaukee ; 
and Mr. J. H. Dana, of Denver. 


The appearance of a new monthly journal, devoted to municipal 
and county problems, meets a want which has long been felt in our 
periodical literature. The first two numbers of the Municipality and 
[638] 
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County * contain a mass of interesting facts concerned mainly with the 
public works of various cities in the United States. 

In the first number, the proceedings of the first meeting of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements, which met in Buffalo 
in September of this year, are reported. Other articles deal with the 
water supply in cities, street paving, garbage collection, taxation, etc. 
The new publication promises to be of great value to the officials in 
yarious cities who are anxious to obtain information concerning the 
experience of other localities in dealing with similar problems, as well 
as to others interested in municipal problems. 


The series of conferences in the interest of Good City Government, 
held in New York City during the winter of 1893-1894, under the 
auspices of the City Vigilance League, have proved so successful in 
awakening public interest in local questions, that the Executive Com- 
mittee has determined to arrange a similar program for present winter. 
The large number of prominent speakers, including such men as the 
Rev. Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst and Lyman Abbott, Hon. Andrew H. 
Green, Professors Franklin H. Giddings and Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Richard Watson Gilder and William Dean Howells, ensures equal, if 
not greater, success. In the series of fourteen conferences, almost 
every subject relating to the municipal life of a great city is to receive 
attention. Education, police, taxation, health, transportation, recre- 
ation and the various social problems which confront New York City, 
will be treated by recognized authorities in these subjects. The Con- 
ferences are held on alternate Thursday evenings in Amity Building 
(312 West Fifty-fourth street). It is to movements such as these that 
we must look for the development of such an interest in municipal 
affairs, as will render possible the solution of the many difficult and 
complicated problems of our great cities. 


* Municipality and County—a monthly journal of practical information for 
municipalities and counties, and parties dealing with the same. A. B. Kellogg, 


Editor, Niagara Publishing Company, 202 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


[This new department of the ANNALS will be glad to receive notes on all topics 
that may be of interest to sociologists and persons engaged in sociological investi. 
gations in the broadest acceptation of the term. It is not the purpose of these 
columns to define the boundaries of sociology, but rather to group under this 
heading all bits of information that otherwise might be scattered throughout 
various departments of the ANNALS for convenience of reference to those members 
of the Academy who are interested in any side of sociological work or in social 
problems. These notes will be representative of this line of work and therefore 
of value in proportion as members of the Academy co-operate with the editor, 
Among those who have already indicated their interest and their willingness to 
contribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings (Columbia College, N. Y.), Dr. John Graham Brooks (Cam- 
bridge), Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon. Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D.C), 
Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.), President John H. Finley (Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill.), Miss Emily Green Balch (Jamaica Plains, Mass.), Miss M. E. 
Richmond (Baltimore, M. D.), and others. ] 


Theory of Sociology.—The past months have been productive of 
much valuable discussion on questions pertaining to the theory, prov- 
ince and scope of sociology. The appearance of Professor Giddings’ 
‘*Theory of Sociology’ * marks a distinctly forward step in English 
writing on this subject. It was intended to give only an outline of the 
principles upon which a larger and more complete work by the same 
author would be written in the near future. The discussion, however, 
of questions concerning the concept of utility, the method and scope 
of sociology, and whether sociology or political economy is a funda- 
mental science, contains so clear a statement of the definite attitude of 
the author to them as to call forth further discussion from other 
sources. Professor Giddings had already made able contributions f to 
sociological literature on these points. 

Another point of view from that presented by Professor Giddings is 
to be found in Small & Vincent’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Society.’ { The authors argue strongly for the organic concept of 
society, maintaining that previous advocates of this position have been 
misunderstood. The book throughout follows the biologic termi- 
nology, and is thoroughly orthodox from the point of view of earlier 
contributions to sociologic theory. 


* Published as a supplement to the ANNALS for July, 1894. Pp. 80. 

¢ Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, 1891; 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1893. ‘‘ Ethics of Social Progress.”” Jnternational Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. III, No. 2, 1893.“ Province of Sociology.’”” ANNALS, Vol. I, p. 66, July, 1890. 
t American Book Co., New York. Pp. 384. See Professor Giddings’ review in the 
Yale Review, November, 1894. 
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Professor Simon N. Patten, in a paper* which was partly in the 
nature of a review of Mr. Lester F. Ward’s ‘‘ Psychic Factors of Civ- 
jlization,’? has taken a decidedly unorthodox and unique stand on 
many fundamental questions pertaining to sociology. He especially 
objects to the methods pursued by Ward, Spencer and others, roughly 
designated as the ‘ Biologic School,’’ in reasoning with social data in 
terms of the formulze of another science. He maintained that in so 
far as they had allowed biologic factors to account for social phenom- 
ena, their results had been meagre. His own view was indicated but 
briefly. He suggested that economic motives were sufficient to account 
for social structure, and that their analysis and co-ordination in the 
shape of a study of race knowledge and ideals, was the legitimate 
road to success for the sociologist. 

Professor Small notices Professor Patten’s views,t as stated in 
another article,t but claims that he has misunderstood the arguments 
for an organic concept. Again, in a foot-note (p. 96), he says: 
“Professor Patten has published, under the title ‘Failure of Biologic 
Sociology,’ along with strong words of wisdom as an economist, still 
more startling misconceptions of the method both of philosophic 
science aiid sociology.” 

These three distinct lines of thought could not fail but to give rise 
to interesting and valuable discussion. Ina Briefer Communication, 
entitled ‘‘The Beginning of Utility,’’ in the September number of the 
ANNALS, Professor Patten criticises Professor Giddings’ concept of 
utility, and Professor Giddings replies under the title, ‘ Utility, 
Economics and Sociology,’’ in a Briefer Communication in the 
November number. In the latter number, Professor Patten also 
discusses the organic concept of society in reply to Professors Small 
and Vincent. To the same topics was devoted a day’s session (Sep- 
tember 4) of the meeting of the American Social Science Association 
at Saratoga, at which time Professor Giddings spoke on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Sociology to other Scientific Studies ;” Professor G. G. Wilson, of 
Brown University, on ‘‘ The Place of Social Philosophy in Education ;”’ 
and Mr. G. E. Vincent, on ‘‘ A Scheme of Sociological Study.’’ The 
printed proceedings of the association, recently issued,? make the 
papers by Professors Giddings and Wilson accessible to the public. 

The present number of the ANNALS contains a further communica- 
tion by Professor Patten, entitled ‘‘The Relation of Economics to 


*“ Failure of Biologic Sociology.” ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 919, May, 1894. 

t “Introduction to the Study of Society.” Pp. 92 to 94. 

tPlace of University Extension.” University Extension, Philadelphia, Feb- 
Tuary, 1894. 
2 November, 1894. Pp. 192. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Sociology,’’ and he and Professors Giddings, Small and Willcox wil] 
discuss this same question at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association in New York City. Hardly more than a mere reference 
to so numerous and noteworthy a series of contributions to sociologic 
theory can be given here. But no future student of sociology can 
afford to neglect this rich field of suggestion and thought. It is hoped 
that these various articles and papers may be gathered together ing 
small volume at no distant date for more convenient reference. 
Pennsylvania.— Association of Directors of the Poor.—The twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the association was held at York, Pa, on 
October 9, 1o and 11, 1894. This association has been very active in 
trying to secure better and more uniform legislation in Pennsylvania 
for the management of public institutions and for the treatment of 
paupers. Legislation in this State has been so varied, scattered and 
bulky in its nature that few public officials who are really conscien- 
tious can be sure of their duties or whether they are acting in con. 
formity to law. This association secured a legislative commission in 
1889 which went carefully over the entire ground of our legislation 
and attempted to codify and suggest amendments. It was found that 
thousands of acts of the Legislature were still nominally in existence 
and that the greatest differences in practice or execution existed in 
different parts of the State. The attempt to codify these laws and to 
bring the Pennsylvania Poor Law system into some sort of unity was 
an impossible task without the enactment of a new general poor law, 
which the commission recommended in 1890. In the recommendation 
for such a law, however, the commission included that for the estab 
lishment of a Department of Poor Law Administration at Harrisburg, 
This met with political opposition in the Legislature and caused the 
defeat of the whole measure. The Association of Directors, however, 
which has been back of this agitation from the beginning is still hope 
ful of securing a much needed reform in Pennsylvania’s legislation. 
At the meeting this year at York there were about 300 delegates 
present, representing practically all the poor districts in the State 
where there are almshouses, as well as children’s aid societies, with 
the exception of the Philadelphia Society, and other societies of 
Western Pennsylvania. The address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. J. W. Bittenger, President Judge of York County. A very prac 
tical and much appreciated paper on ‘‘ Almshouse Management” was 
read by John W. Byers, superintendent of the Mercer County Alms 
house. Mr. J. W. Hannah, a Fellow of Columbia College, read 4 
paper on the “Distribution of Pauperism and Crime Among the 
Elements of our Population,’’ which showed great research, and pte 
sented the matter in a practical way. His paper is a very valuable 
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addition to the general literature on this topic. Dr. Myers, of York, 
presented a paper on ‘‘ Epileptics,”” and advised that proper steps be 
taken to provide for this class of dependents. Mr. Robert D. 
McGonnigle, secretary of the association, presented the report of the 
committee appointed at last year’s meeting to look into the matter of 
the site selected for the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Feeble Minded. The report showed clearly that the site was not 
properly located for the work it was intended to do, and after consider- 
able discussion the committee was instructed to present the matter at 
the next meeting of the legislature with a view to having the site 
changed, if possible. Mr. McKnight, of Luzerne County, presented 
an interesting paper on the ‘“‘ Remedy to Prevent Pauperism.’’ Mr. 
Bridenbaugh, of Blair County, read a paper on ‘‘Out-door Relief.”’ 
Dr. Walk presented an account of the relief work in Philadelphia last 
winter; George Linderman presented a similar paper on the same 
work done in Pittsburg. The work of the association having de- 
veloped so largely, it was decided to change the name from the 
“ Association of Directors of the Poor of Pennsylvania” to the 
“ Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities of Pennsylvania.’’ 
This will embrace all the charities in the State, public and private, and 
will be the means of having a larger attendance and increased mem- 
bership. Hon. W. A. Stone, member of Congress from the Twenty- 
fourth District, delivered a very interesting address on ‘‘ Immigration,”’ 
and urged the importance of having proper laws passed to prevent the 
immigration of paupers or dependents. Mr. Stone is author of a bill 
looking to this end which has passed the House, which provides for a 
consular inspection and certificate of the United States Consul from 
the territory from which the emigrant comes. The association passed 
a strong resolution endorsing the bill, and urging its passage. Dr. W. 
Brown Ewing, superintendent of the Wernersville Hospital, and Dr. 
Wetherill, secretary of the Committee on Lunacy, were both on the 
program for addresses, but failed to respond. Mr. Gould, of Erie, 
presented the new poor law as revised by the committee appointed at 
the Williamsport meeting to do this work. The Committee on Legis- 
lation were instructed to press its passage at the next session of the 
legislature. A resolution was offered providing for the creation of a 
Department of Charities and Corrections at Harrisburg, to assume the 
duties now devolving on the Board of Public Charities and Committee 
on Lunacy. This method of supervising the charities and corrections, 
it is thought, would be much more efficient than the one now in exist- 
ence. The resolution was ordered printed, and will be considered at 
the next meeting. Information has been received, however, that such 
an act will be presented and pressed at the next session of the legislature. 
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There is considerable feeling in regard to the present organj. 
zation of the Board of Public Charities, and this objection is not 
without some reasonable ground for complaint. Out of the total 
membership of the board (eleven), there are but two from the territory 
west of the Susquehanna; one of them isa resident of a county that 
has no institution in its borders—Allegheny County—and adjacent 
counties support institutions that receive possibly $700,000 from the 
State, and are deprived of representation on the board, and they 
naturally feel that their interests have not been considered as they 
should be. The proposed department would represent the whole 
State, without regard to east or west. The ladies representing the 
various children’s aid societies held their meeting on Wednesday 
evening apart from the general meeting, and quite a number of 
interesting papers were read, and action taken looking to the increas. 
ing of the efficiency of their work. 

Massachusetts.—/abor Bureau.—Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau, gave notice on November 7 that a limited number of 
copies of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report (1893), including an ex 
ceedingly valuable report on Unemployment, which embodies some 
summary of the results from a very thorough French report * and also 
of the lucid and full English reportt of Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, 
Commissioner of Labor of the English Board of Trade, and also of 
the Annual Reports for 1889, 1891 and 1892 and the volumes of An 
nual Statistics of Manufactures for 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 are still 
on hand and will be sent by express, collect on delivery, or by post, 
to those first applying, provided postage is forwarded. The high 
standard of work done by the Massachusetts Labor Bureau makes 
these reports very desirable acquisitions to the library of any inter 
ested in the subjects of which they treat. 

Unemployed.—The board to investigate the subject of the unem- 
ployed, ordered to be appointed by the last legislature, composed of 
Professor D. R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mr. D. F. Moreland and Mr. Haven C. Perham, with its headquartes 
in the Commonwealth Building, 11 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, has been 
making very extensive investigations of the extent and methods of 
relief of unemployment outside the borders of Massachusetts, as well 
as within that State. The Ohio Employment Bureaux have been 
studied, likewise the French ones. The special work of the various 
Relief Committees of last winter and all foreign experience has been 


*“* Le placement des employés, ouvriers et domestiques en France, son histoire, son 
état actuel.”’ Office du travail. Ministere du commerce et de l'industrie. Paris, 
1893. 

t “ Agencies and Methods for 
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examined. A very valuable report on the subject may be expected. 
The first part of the report will probably be presented to the legis- 
lature in January and the final report in March. 

Liquor Problem.—New Norwegian Law.—The new Norwegian 
liquor law of July 24, 1894, is of special interest, not only because it 
secures the permanency aud miaterially enhances the efficacy of the 
“company system,’’ or liquor selling without private profits, but also 
because it is purely a development of earlier legislation, in conformity 
with the demands of an advanced temperance sentiment. 

The reform liquor legislation in Norway dates back to 1845, when 
both the production and sale of spirits was effectually restricted with 
a view of lessening the consumption of drink. The new measures 
adopted in subsequent years skillfully paved the way for a complete 
revolution of the traffic. When the law of 1871 was passed, giving 
the towns and cities the right to grant a monopoly of the retail trade 
in distilled spirits to companies pledged to conduct the traffic in the 
interests of temperance, the vast change involved was effected without 
disturbance. Except in a few cases, the privileges of private dealers 
had not been recognized as vested rights. Partly in consequence of 
this, no formidable moneyed opposition from the liquor element had to 
be encountered, as was the case in Sweden. Nor had the trade interest 
been suffered to become a political factor. The dealers were simply 
dispossessed and the control of the traffic assumed by companies de- 
prived by law of all selfish interest in the sale of intoxicants. But 
even at this early date, the defects of the existing laws were plainly 
perceived. The distillers and merchants could still indulge in a per- 
nicious wholesale traffic, which was untaxed. The company monopoly 
did not embrace the sale of fermented drinks, and the potential tem- 
perance sentiment in the differeut communities was not allowed full 
expression. On the other hand it was equally well recognized that a 
test of the new system must precede further changes, and that such 
would be useless unless fully supported by public opinion. 

The new law marks on the whole a distinct forward step. The 
wholesale limit has been raised from 40 to 250 liters, and a monopoly 
of all sale of spirituous liquors practically secured for the companies. 
No company can be established except on the vote of all taxpaying 
men and women, over twenty-five years of age. This local option 
measure is very conservative and strives to guard against a hasty intro- 
duction of local prohibition where conditions are not ripe for it. 
Commercial agents are prohibited from soliciting orders for liquors 
from private persons, and the duties are in the main, prohibitive. 

While the companies are more and more acquiring control of the 
sale of fermented drinks, it was deemed unwise as yet, to grant them 
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a complete monopoly of this traffic; but it is only a question of time 
when this will be done. 

A noteworthy change has been wrought relative to the distributiog 
of the net earnings of the companies. Formerly, the whole amount 
was expended by the shareholders in conjunction with the local 
authorities for objects of public utility. This method involved 4 
temptation to increase the sales for the sake of the additional revenue 
accruing to the communities, as the objects of public utility subsidized 
were not infrequently of a distinctly communal character. Now, the 
companies are only permitted to retain twenty per cent of the net 
profits, to be expended for total abstinence societies and other institu. 
tions of philanthropic nature ; fifteen per cent go to the municipality, 
and is 7# dieu of the former tax on consumption which was retained 
by it, and the remaining sixty-five per cent to the State treasury, to 
constitute a fund for the insurance of working people and aged 
persons. 

It is estimated that as a result of the new law—lack of space for. 
bids an enumeration of many of its provisions—the consumption of 
distilled spirits will annually be reduced by at least twenty per cent. 
The new Norwegian legislation is in advance of that of both Sweden 
and Finland and exhibits the best development of the company prin- 
ciple. 

Yale University.—/nstruction in History and Political Science, 
Some interesting statistics which may serve to indicate the growing 
interest in the social sciences are to be found in the Yale Review for 
November. Ten years of a partial and finally complete elective 
system show a growing demand at Yale for history and political science 
at the expense of modern languages including English while natural 
and physical science has about held its own. There are tables to show 
that the general interest in the social sciences has grown as well asa 
special interest on the part of those devoting a large share of their 
time to these subjects. 

Comparing the Class of 1894 with the Class of 1886 for the Junior 
and Senior years, we find that five per cent more history and fourteen 
percent more political science courses were chosen by the Class of 
1894, while the same class chose four per cent less English, eleven 
* per cent less of modern languages and two per cent less mathematics 
Such conditions of affairs have caused corresponding changes in the 
growth of the instruction given. Comparing the Classes of ’94 and 
86 again, the former received 150 per cent more instruction in political 
science, forty-three per cent more in history and thirty per cent more 
in modern languages other than English, twenty-two per cent less 
instruction in English, twenty-one per cent less in mathematics, 
[646] 
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seventeen per cent less in ancient languages and eleven per cent less 


jn mental and moral philosophy. 


College Settlements.—7he Fifth Annual Report of the College 


Settlements’ Association,* containing the reports of the three Ladies’ 
Settlements in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, respectively, which 


are under the care of or assisted by this association, indicates to some 
Reports can be 


extent the interest in slum work and its tendencies. 
obtained from Miss C. L. Williamson (3230 Michigan Ave., Chicago), 


the secretary of the association, or on application to the settlements 


direct (New York, 95 Rivington St.; Philadelphia, 617 Carver St.; 
Boston, 93 Tyler St.). 


The association is a national union of college women formed in 


1890, after its leading spirits had already made a start in the New York 


Settlement, with chapters in the leading women’s colleges and many 
members among both graduates and undergraduates who contribute 
money and work looking to the equipment and advancement of the 
The association with over 800 members 
raised last year (fiscal year, September, 1893, to September, 1894) nearly 
$4700 from membership fees and $1000 more from donations for fellow- 
From the association’s funds a regular 
annual appropriation of $3000 goes to the New York Settlement which 
covers only about three-eighths of the cost of the work in that city ; 
$600 goes to the Philadelphia Settlement and $600 to the Boston 
The general 
association and the three settlements spent together on this work last 
A new feature of last year’s work was some 
That this was done in 
most cases much more wisely than that done by the public at large 
may be inferred from Miss Helena S. Dudley’s detailed report ¢ of the 
The fellowships yielding $300 each are held 
by those studying special problems; much faithful labor has been 
spent by those who held these fellowships in good scientific work and 
The subjects studied last year 
were (1) ‘‘Receipts and Expenses of Wage Earners in the Garment 
Trades,”” by Miss Eaton ; (2) ‘‘ The Obstacles to Sanitary Living Among 
the Poor,” by Miss Woolfolk, and (3) ‘‘ Diseases and Accidents Inci- 
The results of these inquiries 
are presumably in the hands of Miss M. A. Knox, Chairman of Com- 


work at the settlement. 


ships and other purposes. 


Settlement—in both cases only a small part of the cost. 


year about $20,000. 


relief work necessitated by the hard times. 


work done in Boston. 


the results should be made public. 


dent to Occupations,’’ by Miss Woods. 


mittee on Fellowships, Wellesley College, Mass. 


Hull House in Chicago expects soon to publish a book entitled 
It will contain many sociological 


“Hull House Maps and Papers.’’ 


*Pp. 49. Philadelphia, 1894, 
¢ Published in the ANNALS for November, 1894. Vol. iv, p. 377. 
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maps which are being carefully prepared to show population, th. 
nationality of the people by colors and a schedule of wages, showing 
the family income by the week—all to be set forth in colored maps 
Hull House in addition to its regular work this winter is 

some experiments in a co-operative enterprise and trying to establish 
a women’s wayfarers’ lodge where employment will be furnished tp 
those in temporary need of shelter. An attempt will be made alsoty 
open in the business portion of the city a club-room and restaurant 
for the accommodation of people, living in the neighborhood of Hull 
House, but having business connections down town. The building is 
located near the Art Institute, and it is intended to furnish certaig 
facilities to members of this Institute now resident in Hull Hong 
neighborhood. The parlors will be used for giving popular lecture 
on the University Extension plan, during the noon time for rest and will 
also furnish meeting rooms for certain of the trades-unions. 

Charities.— 7he report of the Twenty-first National Conference of 
Charities and Correction has recently appeared, and while it is nota 
encyclopedic in character as that of the Chicago Conference, it com 
tains much of interest. The conference was held in May at Nashville, 
Tenn. Charity Organization in large cities was reported upon by Dr 
J. W. Walk, of Philadelphia, and its peculiar test during the period 
of distress last winter was discussed. Professor Willcox, of Cornell, 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Statistics to Social Science,” and 
Mr. W. D. Fulcomer has a paper on “‘ Sociology in Institutions of Learm- 
ing,’’ in which he predicts that sociology will be the leading study ia 
all colleges at the beginning of the twentieth century. The next con 
ference will be held in New Haven, Conn., in May, 1895. 

Reports of the relief work of last winter in various cities have ap 
peared in rapid succession. A brief summary of the work done in some 
thirty cities and counties is to be found in the printed proceedings of 
the American Social Science Association, but a full review and a dis 
cussion of the significance of the work and its results remains to be 
written. There is material for a valuable study in the detailed reports 
of the Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg Com- 
mittees alone. 

The Social Science Department of the Civic Club of Philadelphia 
has decided to issue as soon as possible a new directory and manual 
of Philadelphia Charities. No complete publication of this kind has 
appeared in Philadelphia since the manual published by the Charity 
Organization Society in 1879. 

The Charity Organization Society of New York City has met a much 
needed want in keeping open a might office, which is open Sundays 
and weekdays until midnight. Persons who believe in the Charity 
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Organization Society principle of giving no relief until investigation 
is made are often embarrassed by applicants who ask help on the street 
or at one’s house in the evening. To give acard to the superintendent 
of the local Charity Organization Society seems useless, as the appli- 
cant is usually in immediate need of food and lodging, and there is 
nothing left but to send him to a wayfarers’ lodge if such exists in 
the community, and perhaps even then he will find noroom. The 
average number of applications at the night office of the New York 
Society (in May the average per night was fourteen; June, nine; July, 
five; August, seven; September, eight, and October, ten, undoubtedly 
the figures for the winter months will be larger) suggest the advisabil- 
ity of some experiment in this line in other places. No effort is too 
great to place Charity Organization principles beyond reproach. 

The Provident Loan Society of New York has now been in operation 
for many months and is conducting along very conservative lines, but 
it is believed to be doing a good work among the needy poor who 
can often best be helped by temporary loans on an honest and.moderate- 
charge basis which cannot always be had from pawnbrokers. In the 
first five months of its existence the New York Society loaned $164,000 
in amounts averaging $15.25 per person. Over 2000 borrowers have 
already redeemed their pledges, the amount loaned being over $47,000. 
The usefulness of this society can doubtless be extended when its work 
is better organized by less conservatism in the character of pledges 
(now only articles of small bulk and easily handled are taken) required 
and perhaps in the limits in amounts loaned. 

A Philadelphia Loan Society has been organized and over $75,000 
subscribed in stock. Its plans are sketched in a special report by Mr. 
Rudolph Blankenburg on schemes for lending and borrowing money, 
embodied in the Report for 1893-94 of the Citizens’ Permanent Relief 
Committee. 

Miss Emily Greene Balch, A.B., whose monograph on public assist- 
ance of the poor in France* was welcomed last year, has started a course 
of sixteen Saturday morning lectures in Boston on ‘‘ Crime and Paup- 
erism.”” In addition to these public lectures a class meets on Fridays 
for the reading of papers and holding of discussions for those who 
may be willing to give at least two hours a week to outside study and 
to prepare at least one original paper. This is an excellent opportunity 
for persons identified with charitable work to prepare themselves for 
greater efficiency. The real meaning and bearing of many of the 
problems of practical charity work are not realized by young students, 
not even always by those in college, and if more classes of this sort 
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* Publication of the American Economic Association, Vol. VIII, Nos. 4and 5, July 
and September, 1893. Pp. 179. Price $1.00, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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were organized by competent persons in all our large cities and those 
actually working in public and private charities could be induced to 
devote some time to systematic study of underlying principles and the 
work in other places, much good may be accomplished. 

A praiseworthy effort has just been made in Baltimore to bring the 
expensive luxury of good music well rendered within the reach of all 
who care for it. Much effort has been made to arrange a popular series 
of organ and voice recitals at a cost of ten cents each. Attractive pro. 
grams of the best class of music, giving historical notes on the com- 
posers and references to books (with numbers) in the Pratt Library, 
were issued, and tickets placed on sale in all the large factories and 
places where the working people were to be found. It is too soon to 
speak of results, but there have been many indications of appreciation 
from the right quarters. 

Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.— 7he ast report issued by 
the department is its ninth annual one, and is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the building and loan associations of the United States, 
The report on the slums of the large cities which has been much com- 
mented upon by the press, to which advance sheets were issued, is 
still in the printer’s hands, but will be ready for public distribution in 
the near future. Dr. E. R. Gould’s report on the housing of the poor, 
which is a valuable compendium of existing conditions both in this 
country and in Europe, is now going through the last stages of verifi- 
cation, and will be presented to Congress as soon as possible. It may 
be ready for public distribution in March. 

The United States Strike Commission, of which Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, Chief of the Labor Department, was chairman, has reported 
on the Chicago strike to Congress, but the report has not been sep- 
arately printed as yet. Request for copies should therefore be ad- 
dressed to members of Congress. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Four volumes of the proceedings of the International Congress of 
Charities, Correction and Philanthropy at Chicago in 1893 have been 
issued by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. These with the re 
maitzing volumes to be issued will form a veritable encyclopedia of 
information on these topics of the most valuable kind, because it has 
been gathered from so many able sources. The volumes now in print 
are: 

“The Organization of Charities.’ Edited, with an introduction, by 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of Johns Hopkins University. Cloth. 

Pp. 319. Baltimore, 1894. 
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“ Hospitals, Dispensaries and Nursing.’’ Edited by Drs. Joun S. 
BILLINGS and HENRY M. Hurp. Cloth. Pp. 719. Baltimore, 1894. 

“The Public Treatment of Pauperism.’’ Edited by JoHN H. Fin- 
LEY, President of Knox College. Cloth. Pp. 319. Baltimore, 1894. 

“Sociology in Institutions of Learning.’’ Edited by Dr. Amos G. 
WARNER. Paper. Pp. 127. Baltimore, 1894. 

“Strategic Points in Christian Sociology,’’ by W1LBUR F. CRaFTs, 
is the title of a twenty-five-page pamphlet reprinted from Our Day 
for May and June, 1894. It is intended as a suggested course of study 
for sociological circles, clubs or institutes. Though decidedly a special 
pleader for one and only one method or way of approach for the study 
of society, Mr. Crafts is often very suggestive in his outlines. His 
bibliographical references, which are not very complete or satisfactory, 
seem to indicate that he has special social problems mostly in view, 
though his discussion often suggests much thought upon questions of 
social evolution and structure. 

Recent foreign publications in book form of special interest to 
students of sociology are: 

“Les régles de la méthode sociologique,’’ par EM1L& DURKHEIM. 
Paris, 1895. Félix Alcan. Pp. 186. Price, 2 fr. 50. 

“Les Gaspillages des sociétés modernes,”’ par J. Novicow. 1894. 
Paris: Félix Alcan. Pp. 344. Price, 5 fr. 

“La Criminalité politiqgue,’? par LOUIS PROAL. Paris, 1895. Félix 
Alcan. Pp. 307. Price, 5 fr. 

“La vie sociale—La morale et le progrés,’’ par JULIEN PIOGER. 
Paris, 1894. Félix Alcan. Pp. 256. Price, 5 fr. 

“La logique sociale,’’ par G. TARDE. Paris, 1895. Félix Alcan. 
Pp. 464. 

“Der Central-Verein fir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen in 50 
jahriger Thatigkeit.” Berlin, 1894. WL. Simion. Pp. 56. Price, 
I mark. 

“Auguste Comte und seine Bedeutung fur die Entwicklung der 
Socialwissenschaft.”” von HEINRICH WAENTIG. Leipzig, 1894. 
Dunker und Humblot. Pp. 393. 

Among the recent magazine articles, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

“Report of the Labor Commission.’”’ IL. L. Prick; ‘‘ Mr. Charles 
Booth on the Aged Poor.’’ C. S. Locn. Zconomic Journal, Lon- 
don, September, 1894. 

“Fundamental Beliefs in my Social Philosophy,’’ R. T. Eny; 
“Ely’s ‘Socialism and Social Reform,’’’ A. T. Hapiky; ‘‘ The Con- 
tented Masses,”” OCTAVE THANET. Forum, New York, October, 
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“ Luxury,’’ HENRY SIDGWICK ; “ Limits of Individual and Nationa} 
Self-Sacrifice,’? F. H. BRADLEY; ‘‘Women in the Community and 
in the Family,” Mary S. Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, Philadelphia, October, 1894. 

‘*Lectures on Social Pathology,’’ by Dr. J. W. WALK. 
Extension, Philadelphia, September, 1894. 

“Removal of Children from Almshouses,’? by HoMER Foxgs, 
Lend a Hand, Boston, September, 1894. 

“The Significance of Modern Poverty,’’ by W. H. 
North American Review, New York, September, 1894. 

Assimilation of Nationalities,’ by RICHMOND Mayo-Smiru. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, September, 1894. 

“The Charities of New York,’’ by JOHN P. RITTER. 
Economist, New York, September, 1894. 

‘*French Prisons and Their Inmates.’’ Ep. R. SPEARMAN. (Con- 
temporary Review, London and New York, October, 1894. 

‘Church vs. State in Concerns of the Poor.’’ M. O’RIorpDay. 
Catholic World, New York, November, 1894. 

“The Report of the Labour Commission.” 
London and New York, October, 1894. 

‘*The Temperance Problem: Past and Future.’’ 
Forum, New York, November, 1894. 
““The New Sociological Revival.’’ 

New York, November, 1894. 

‘** Are the Italians a Dangerous Class?’’ I. W. HOWERTH ; ‘‘ Charity 
Organization and Labor Bureaus.’? J. H. Hyswop. Charities Re- 
view, Galesburg, Ill., and New York, November, 1894. 

‘“* Les projets de réglementation du contrat de travail en Belgique,” 
par M. Cu. ; “ L’instilution des biens de famille en Malie,” 
par M. SANTANGELO Sporto. Aeforme Sociale, Paris, November 
I, 1894. 

“* Rapport sommaire sur les travaux de la société Belge d’ économie 
sociale pendant sa 13¢ session,’ par M. VICTOR BRaNtTs. eforme 
Sociale, Paris, November 16, 1894. 
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